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THIRD REPORT 

or THB 

COMMISSIONERS FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851, 



TO THE 



RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY, BART., &c. Ac. 
One of Her Majes^s Principal Secreiaries of State. 



Sir, 

In conformity Mdth the Provisions of the Supplemental 
Charter which Her Majesty was graciously pleased to confer upon 
us on the 2nd December 1851, we have now the honour to transmit 
to you, for the purpose of its being laid before Her Majesty for Her 
approbation, the Third Report of our proceedings as Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851. 

Before proceeding to detail the results of our labours in the period Second 
that has elapsed since the date of our Second Report on the 11th ^****^ 
November 185S, it appears desirable that we should briefly 
recapitulate the principal features of that Report^ as a correct 
appreciation of the views therein expressed, and a recollection of the 
acts therein stated to have been already performed by us towards 
the practical execution of those views, will facilitate a proper under- 
standing of the contents of the present Report. 

It was shown by us on that occasion, that there is probably no 
countiy in which greater efforts are made than in this for the pro- 
motion of Science and Art, those sure tests of the advancement of a 
nation in the scale of civilization and of national prosperity, and that 
the State and general Public alike conti*ibuted their share, and with 
no sparing hand, towards that end. At the same time it was made 
to appear, that owing to a want of system, and of economical 
application of the forces thus gathered together, a great part of th^ . 
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beneficial effects that might be expected to ensue, was lost ; that in 
other countries, where no such obstacles existed, a much greater 
advance, relatively speaking, was being made, and that we were 
driven to the conclusion, from the experience of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and an attentive consideration of the display there collected, 
that it was most important for the maintenance of the pre-eminence 
of Great Britain as the centre of the industry of the world, that no 
time should be lost in endeavouring to provide an efficient remedy 
against the inevitable result of the continued existence of such a 
state of things. 

We proceeded to show that independently of the above-mentioned 
want of system, a no less important difficulty was to be found in the 
Want of an appropriate locality in which to develop the means of 
supplying the deficiency thus shown to exist. To remedy the first, 
we suggested a system, which, based upon the arrangement and 
classification adopted with such great success in the Exhibition of 
1851, had in view the promotion of Industrial Science amongst the 
manufacturing population of this country, at the same time that it 
would admit of the juxtaposition of the numerous Institutions, 
whether dependent on Government or on private support, which have 
in view the advancement of Science and Art in their various branches, 
and also establish a central point of union for those who in so many 
ways devote their energies to the same ends, especially in respect 
of the practical application of Science and Art to Productive 
Industry. To provide a remedy for the second want, we showed that 
the purchase of an extensive site was indispensable, and we speci- 
fied certain purchases that had been made by us accordingly at 
Kensington Gore, with the concurrence of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, adding that other negociations were still pending. 

It vein be our duty in the present Report to detail the satisfactory 
progress that has been made in respect of both of the above- 
mentioned objects, commencing with the latter, namely, the 
acquisition of an appropriate site for fature operations connected 
with our proposed scheme itself. 

Speech of The speech delivered by Her Majesty at the opening of the 

auhe ^^ ' present Parliament, inmiediately subsequent to the presentation of 
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our Second Report to Her Majesty, contained the following Opening of 

«^e<,«^^. *^® Session 

Passage:— of 1852^3. 

** The advancement of the Fine Arts and of Practical Science 
will be readily recognized by you as worthy of the attention of a 
great and enlightened nation. I have directed that a comprehensive 
scheme shall be laid before you, having in view the promotion of 
these objects, towards which I invite your aid and co-K>peration.'* 

In conformity vnth this gracious recommendation on the part of Parliamen- 
Her Majesty, and in fulfilment of the assurance given to us by Her ^qoq(m. ^ 
Majesty's Grovemment, as mentioned in our last Report, to the effect 
that they would recommend to Parliament the contribution of the 
sum of 150,0002. towards the purchases contemplated by us, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. IKsraeli, brought the whole 
subject under the notice of the House of Commons, on the 6th 
December 1853, and after a lengthened discussion the motion 
submitted by him for the grant of the above-mentioned sum was 
agreed to unanimously. We would refer to the Parliamentary 
Debates for the full particulars of what passed on this occasion. 

T\ns amount, added to a similar sum of 150,0002. advanced by Particulars 
ourselves out of the surplus funds at our disposal, furnished an puj^^ases. 
available sum of 300,000/. applicable to the land purchases in 
question. Our last Report mentioned that we had already secured 
the Gore House estate, of 21 acres, and the adjoining Villars estate 
of 48 acres. By means of subsequent negodations we acquired 
17 acres of the estate of the Earl of Harrington that were deemed 
indispensable for the completeness and development of the capacities 
of the property, and in this manner an extent of land of about 
86 acres was secured. These various estates vnll be found 
distinguished in the map prefixed to this Report, which also 
specifies various minor arrangements, exchanges, &c., effected by 
us for the improvement of the property. 

Another map is given at the end of tie Report, showing the 
situation of the estate in reference to the metropolis generally. 

It being indispensable for the proper opening-up of the estate New Roads, 
thus acquired, and for the improvement of the neighbourhood 
generally, that new lines of road should be formed across the property, 
and the various adjoining proprietors being found wiUing to co-operate 
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with us in this respect, we made arrangements, with the assistance of 
Mr. Cubitt, for the formation of the different roads specified in the 
above-mentioned map. These roads, the whole of which, with one 
small exception, are of the width of either 80 or 100 feet, and extend 
over a total length of 8,980 feet, or nearly If miles, probably con- 
stitute as a whole the finest series of roads that the metropolis 
contains. The contract for their constiniction, veith the exception 
of a small portion otherwise executed at an expense to us of 300/., 
was taken by Mr. William Jackson at the sum of 17,980Z., about 
two-thirds of which is payable by the Commission, and the remainder 
by the other proprietor benefited by them. They will be entirely 
completed, according to the contract, early in the present year. 

It will appear obvious on reference to the map, that the acqui- 
sition of the three properties already spoken of, owing to their 
irregular configuration and want of compactness, was insufficient 
to make the estate worthy of the great national objects for which 
it is destined. In addition to the fact of there being a public lane 
crossing the whole length of the estate, which we had no power to 
interfere with, a wedge-shaped piece of ground entirely covered with 
houses (indicated in the map), penetrates to the very centre of the 
property, and we found ourselves in other respects unable to proceed 
further by means of amicable negociations. We were therefore under 
the necessity of applying to Parliament for a private Act, with the 
usual compulsory powers. At the same time the fumk remaining at 
our disposal, out of the sum of 800,000Z. before referred to, were 
seen to be inadequate for the purpose of completing the neces- 
sary purchases, which, although extending over no great extent of 
space, were, from their having reference to land already occupied 
by buildings, of an obviously expensive character. 

Under these circumstances it became our duty to consider how 
far it was in our own power to advance out of the unappropriated 
surplus funds still remaining in our possession, the amount required 
to effect the purchases in question, supposing the necessary Parlia- 
mentary powers to have been obtained; and we resolved to contribute 
The further sum of 15,0002. accordingly, making a total outlay of 
165,0002. on our part, and leaving in our hands a balance rather 
exceeding 20,0002., which appeared to us the minimum which we 
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could safely retain for the purpose of meeting our current expenses 
and providing for contingencies. 

Our next step was to bring this resolution under the notice of the 
Lords of the Treasury, in a letter dated 28rd Sept. 1868, in order 
to ascertain how fiar they might be disposed to reoraomend Parlia- 
ment to make any contribution supplemental to the original vote of 
150,000/., in aid of the same objects; and we submitted detailed 
estimates of the sums that would be required to purchase a greater 
or less extent of the unacquired land, lying within the square defined 
by the new roads, so as to leave the Treasury the most entire 
discretion as to the precise extent to which (in the event of their 
entertaining our application favourably) they might desire to invite 
the co-operation of Parliament in the matter. 

The result was that Her Majesty's Government undertook to 
recommend Parliament to make a further grant of 25,000Z. towai'ds 
the purchases in question. This sum was subsequently increased to 
27,500Z. in consequence of the success of certain negociations with 
Lord Kensington, the proprietor of the fee simple of the Gore Lane 
estate, whereby considerable reversionary advantages were obtained 
at a very small expense* 

The correspondence between the Treasury and ourselves on the 
subject of the further land purchases to which we have referred, will 
be found set forth in Appendix A. (omitting the detailed estimates 
enclosed in our letter of the 23rd September 1853, and any matters 
calculated to prejudice pending negociations). 

By these means a total fund of 342,500/. has been obtained, of 
which 177,500/. is due to the liberality of Parliament, and 165,00/. 
has been contributed by ourselves. The map prefixed to this Report 
indicates the precise extent of land that has been already pur- 
chased or is now in process of being purchased, with that fund, 
which, in addition to the expense of the actual purchases them- 
selves, suffices to cover the whole outlay connected vrith (1) the 
formation of the great roads we have described, vrith the necessary 
sewers, &c.; (S) the purchase of the different leasehold interests 
on the property rendered necessary by the construction of those 
roads; (8) the redemption of the land tax and other charges on 
the estate; and, further, every other item of expense connected 
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with the satisfactory preparation of the property for its destined 
national objects, and with the permanent development of its great 
capabilities. 

The Act of Parliament for which we applied in the Session 
of 1854 received the Royal Assent on the 3rd July of that year, 
having passed both Hoases of Parliament without any serious 
opposition. 

This Act, entitied ^'An Act to authorize the making certain 
Roads and stopping up certain Lanes and Footways between 
Kensington Gore and Brompton in the County of Middlesex, and 
for otherwise facilitating the Formation of a Site for Institutions 
connected with Science and the Arts,** confers upon us the necessary 
powers for the purchase of the different properties which, in pur- 
suance of the an*angement with the Treasury just referred to, it 
had been resolved to acquii-e. It is given at length in Appendix B. 
The whole of the negociations undertaken by us in pursuance 
of those powers, although not unattended with difficulty, are 
progressing satisfactorily towards a final settiement ; but until they 
shall have been completed, and all the matters connected with the 
preparation of the site finally adjusted, we are, of course, imable to 
close the Land Purchase Account. 

Although the total amount invested in the purchase of the Ken- 
sington Gore estate may appear to be large in itself, yet, under 
the circumstances of the case, there is reason for believing that the 
terms upon which it has been acquired are not only not excessive 
but are advantageous to the public, and we have good authority 
for stating that its value at the present time exceeds its cost. 
The value of the property near the estate is also known to have 
much increased in consequence of the character imparted by it to 
the neighbourhood. 

We cannot conclude the observations which we have now sub-* 
mitted on the subject of the land which is to form the basis of our 
future operations, without the expression of our deep regret at the 
loss we have recently sustained in the death of Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
of whose services we had occasion to speak in our Second 
Report. He had continued zealously for a lengthened period, and 
throughout the whole time of the delicate negociations which we 
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have had to carry on, to devote no small portion of his valuable 
time to om* service entirely gratuitously. Having been of such 
great assistance to us in his life time, it becomes us to offer this 
public testimony to his memory now that he has passed away. 

It has been oiu* object to afford facilities to the public for enjoying Use of 
the use of the grounds of the estate as occasion offered. In addition g^^^^^^s- 
to giving visitors to the Exhibitions held in Gore House by the 
Department of Science and Art access to those grounds, two large 
f^tes have, with our permission, been held in them in the years 1854 
and 1855, the former on behalf of the funds of the Consumption 
Hospital, which is situated in the neighbourhood of the estate, while 
the latter was one of the periodical f^tes of the Horticultural Society. 
We have already received and complied with another application for 
the loan of the grounds during the present summer. 

It will be proper that we should submit a short Statement of the Removal of 
fiite of the Exhibition Building (to which the name of the Crystal ^® C^sud 
Palace was given by the public voice)in continuation of the account of 
the building contained in our First Report (pp. xxiv. to xxx.) It will 
be remembered that by the terms of the Royal Warrant, empower- 
ing us to take possession of the site in Hyde Park, for the purpose 
of erecting it, and the corresponding Deed of Covenant with Her 
Majesty entered into by us, we boimd ourselves to remove the build- 
ing, and to restore the site to the Crown in as near as might be its 
original state, before the 1st June 1 85S. On the conclusion of the 
Exhibition we were accordingly prepared to take the necessary steps 
for the removal of the building, and gave orders to the contractors 
to that effect. The strong public interest, however, taken in its 
preservation, owing to its intrinsic beauty, as well as to a prevalent 
impression that it might be applied to purposes of permanent utility, 
had meanwhile led to a movement in favour of its retention ; and 
the House of Commons, on the S9th of July 1851, agreed upon an 
address to Her Majesty, by a majority of 76 to 47, praying Her to 
give orders for such retention till the 1st May 1852, in order that 
an inquiry might be in the mean time made, ** whether the building, 
or any portion of it, could be adapted to purposes of public utility 
and recreation." In conformity with this vote the Treasury appointed 
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a Committee of Enquiry consisting of Lord Seymour, Sir William 
Cubitt, and Dr. Undley, to report to ihem upon the subject ; and 
their Report was laid before Parliament early in 1 852. The question 
of the preservation of the building was brought before the House of 
Commons for final decision on the 29th April 1852, when the motion 
for its retention was defeated by 221 to 104. Notwithstanding this 
adverse vote, the unwillingness generally felt to witness its destruc- 
tion led to the formation of a Joint Stock Company, under the name 
of the " Crystal Palace Company," for the purpose of purchasing the 
structure, and removing it to some permanent site in the neighbour- 
hood of London, where it might be made sufficiently attractive 
as a place of exhibition and amusement, to form a remunerative 
speculation to the shareholders. 

The building was accordingly purchased of Messrs. Fox, Hen- 
derson, & Co., for the sum of 70,000/., and an eligible site having 
been found near Sydenham, the ceremony of raising the first column 
of the New Crystal Palace, formed in great measure of the materials 
of the one in Hyde Park, but with such improvements in construc- 
tion as experience had shown to be advisable, took place on the 5th 
August 1852. The opening of the building and the surrounding 
pArk to the public, was celebrated with great state in the presence 
of Her Majesty, on the lOdi June 1854, the inaugural ceremony 
closely resembling that adopted on the occasion of the opening of the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

The present Report appears to be scarcely the place for dwelling 
upon the merits of the Crystal Palace in its present permanent 
position, which are so highly appreciated by the public of this 
country. At the same time we cannot refrain from stating that 
an undertaking upon which a capital of no less than a million 
and a quarter sterling has been expended,«--which has received 
(up to the close of last year) as many as 2,444,241 visits on 
the part of the public, — and which has for its professed object 
one so entirely analogous to that for which we are ourselves 
incorporated, viz., the promotion of Science and the Fine Arts, has 
not failed to command our wannest wishes for the success which 
it so well deserves. • 
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It IS obvious that the receipt by the contractors of the above- Final settle- 
mentioned sum of lOfiOOl. for the materials of the building in accounts 

lieu of the 83,250Z. at which they had been valued as old mate- 1^^^^ Messrs. 

^ Fox, Hen- 

rials, was calculated to relieve them entirely from the pecuniary derson, and 

loss apprehended by them in connexion with their contract with us, ^' 

and against which, as mentioned in our first Report (page xxx), we 

had undertaken to secure them ; and it therefoi'e became oiu* duty 

to examine into their altered financial position as compared with 

that existing at the time when we advanced to them the sum of 

35,000/. on the 7th November 1851, in consideration of their losses 

as then estimated. The result of our inquiries was that^ acting on 

a minute adopted by us on the 14th January 185S, to the effect 

that if the materials of the building were sold for a higher sum than 

that estimated, the excess should be shared in equal proportions 

between the Commission and the contractors, the sum of 

4,5052. Is. 5d. was found to be repayable to us by Messrs. Fox, 

Henderson, and Co. out of the advance of 35,OOU2., in addition to 

the cancellation of a balance of about 5,0002. remaining due by us on 

account of the original contract. On the payment to us, on the 

11th November 1853, of the sum of 4,5012. Is. 5<2. just mentioned, 

our accounts vrith the contractors were finally closed, and the 

necessary legal releases exchanged. 

In our last Report we estimated the surplus that would remain Financial 

^ position of 

in our hands, after completing all the services immediately con- the Commis* 

nected with the Exhibition at about 173,0002. (see Appendix A. "^°°- 

to Second Report, p. 44). On making up the accounts, however, 

after those services had been finally adjusted, it was found that 

the Exhibition surplus was not less than 186,4362. ISs. 6d. 

A statement of the Receipts and Expenditure of the Commission, 

duly audited by the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank 

of England, continued from the date of the former Returns, 

viz., the end of February 1852, and extending to the end of 

December 1855, is given in Appendix C* It will be seen from 

this Return, that in addition to the above-mentioned balance of 

186,4362* ISs. 6d. carried forward to the credit of our Estate 

Account (into which all our other accounts have now been 
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merged for the sake of convenience and simplicity), we have 
received in the jieriod in question 157,500Z. on account of the 
Parliamentary votes of the Sessions 1852-58 and 1854-55, and 
5,401Z. 6s, lld.{Tom rents and miscellaneous receipts, making a 
total of 349,838Z. 5$. 5d. 

On the other hand we have paid a total sum of 247,596i. S». Id. 
on account of the estate, for land purchases, tenant's compensa- 
tions, road-making, and other items, leaving a balance in hand on 
the 31st December last of 101,742?. 16«. \Qd. The whole of this 
balance, with the addition of the balance of 20,000i. as yet unex- 
pended out of the grants made by Parliament, will be required to 
})rovide for the payment of the remaining amount of purchase money 
for the Harrington estate, and sundry purchases of land not yet com- 
pleted, as well as the cost of buying up existing leases, reversionary 
interests, &c., and the necessary reserve fund to meet contingencies. 

It vrill be our duty to continue these accounts, and presmit 
an annual statement of our financial position, and, hereafter, a 
finally corrected balance sheet, when every matter connected with 
the purchase and improvement of the Kensington Gore estate shall 
have been adjusted. 

Changes in It is necessary that we should briefly state the changes that have 
theconstitu- ^c^^jy^ place in the constitution of our body consequent upon our 
Commission, permanent incorporation, and the new relations which we have 
entered upon vrith Her Majesty's Grovemment, owing to the liberal 
contributions made by Parliament towards the purchases of land 
essential for the prosecution of the scheme put forward by us. It 
will be seen, by reference to Appendix D., which contains the 
correspondence which passed between the Treasury and ourselves 
on the subject, at the time when it became requisite to dedde 
upon the terms under which issues should be made out of the 
original Parliamentary grant of 150,000?. towards those purchases, 
that it was then arranged that, to secure unity of action over the 
property, the legal title to the whole should be vested in the 
Commissioners (to whom the lands already purchased had been 
conveyed), but that, for the purpose of securing to' the Crovm the 
right of general superintendence, it was agreed that tiie Commis- 
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sioners should hold the whole of the purchases (already made and 
to be made thereafter), subject to such directions of appropriation 
as should from time to time be issued by the Treasury in respect 
to such part, not exceeding one moiety, as should by agreement 
between that Board and the Royal Commissioners be set apart 
for such institutions connected with Science and Art as are more 
immediately dependent upon and supported by the Government 
from funds voted by Parliament ; and subject also, with respect to 
the other part thereof, to such general superintendence by the 
Lords of the Treasury as might be necessary to secure that the 
appropriation proposed to be made, and all the arrangements in 
relation thereto as regards buildings to be erected thereon, should 
l>e in conformity with some general plan which should be adopted 
as applicable to all parts of the property, whether such buildings 
should be erected from public moneys or by private subscription. 

On the other hand, it was understood that no buildings should 
be erected at the public expense on any portion of the pioperty 
without first giving the Royal Commissioners opportunity of sub- 
mitting to the Treasury their objections, if any should occur to 
tliom, to what might be proposed in respect to such buildings. 

Wo should here notice that, previously to the further grant of 
27,500/., it was understood that it should be open to the Govern- 
ment, if they should think fit, to require at a future time that the 
outlying portions of the property (those not within the square 
defined by the main roads) should be profitably disposed of, and 
their proceeds applied to reimburse the outlay which Parliament 
might undertake to supply beyond the vote of 1852. (See 
Ap()endix A.) 

It was further agreed, at the time of the first arrangements which 
we have mentioned concerning the purchases of land, that as a 
means of establishing and maintaining facility of communication 
Ijetween tlie Government and ourselves, we should nominate, as ex- 
officio members of the Commission, under the powers conferred upon 
us by our Charter of Incorporation, the following great officers of 
state : — ^the Lord President of the Council, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works. In 
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conformity with this understanding the above-mentioned Members 
of Her Majesty's Government were duly elected Meni))ers of the 
Commission on the 23d February 1853. 

We have also elected Mr. Disraeli, and Sir Koderick Murchison, 
Director General of the Geological Survey, Members of the Com- 
mission since the date of our last Report, in pursuance of the powers 
Avhich our Charter confers upon us. 

Formation of It is obvious that, while the permanent success of a scheme so 
of^Science" comprehensive as tlie one put forwai'd in our Second Report for the 
and Art. promotion of Art and Science in their relations to Productive 
Industry, must be mainly dependent upon the support which it 
receives from the public at large, the co-operation of Government 
and of Parliament is also indispensably necessary, more especially in 
the first instance ; and it is therefore highly satisfactory to us to 
record the vigorous measures that have been taken by Her Majesty's 
Government in this direction since the date of our last Report, by 
entirely reorganizing and bringing into one department many of the 
already-existing and isolated Institutions which fell within the sco\}e 
of the subjects above indicated, and by supplying the deficiencies 
which presented themselves in them. 

It will be of course distinctly understood that in recording the 
particulars set forth in this Report, as to the progi-ess made in 
advancing the interests of Science and Art, whether by the Govern- 
ment or by private Bodies, we do not do so for the purpose of claiming 
the merit of what has been done by others, but are only continuing 
down to the present time the history of that progress as com- 
menced in our Second Report, in order that the whole subject 
may be presented in a convenient shape, and a correct judgment 
formed as to our own transactions and their connection with those 
of other Bodies. 

In our last Report we briefly referred to the various Institutions 
connected with Science and Art that were supjiorted by the public 
funds, especially the School of Design, then recently converted into 
the Department of Practical Art, and the Museum of Practical 
Geology and its associated School of Mines, and we pointed out the 
advantage that woidd result from bringing them into closer conncc- 
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tion with each other instead of then* being placed under different 

departments of the Government. Shortly afterwards the first Lord Correspond- 

cnce Dctwcen 
of the Treasury requested the Board of Trade to consider the best Board of 

means of carrying into effect, so far as that Department was ^'^^ *°^ 
concerned, that announcement contained in Her Majesty's speech, 
at the commencement of the Session of 1852-3, on the subject of the 
advancement of the Fine Ai-ts and of Practical Science, which has 
been already quoted in this Report. The result of the inquiries 
instituted accordingly by the Board of Trade, is to be found 
embodied in the letter addressed by that Department to the 
Treasury on the 1 6th March 1 853, which is contained in Appendix 
E., together with the Treasury minute giving effect to the arrange- 
ments therein proposed. 

This important letter, which led immediately to the establishment of 
the existing Department of Science and Art, adopted as its leading 
principles those of extending to local Institutions for Practical 
Science, a system of encouragement similar to that already com- 
menced in the Department of Practical Art, of combining the systems 
on an enlarged scale, and of furnishing, through the instrumentality 
of one Department in connection with the Executive Government, 
having the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, 
the means for mutual co-operation and correspondence to every 
district of the Kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of 
the inhabitants might create schools of Industrial Science and Art. 
ITie Board of Trade expressed their opinion that the consideration of 
the question of systematically applying scientific and artistic instruc- 
tion to the industrial classes of this country could no longer bo 
delayed, and instanced our Second Report as the most recent and 
forcible exponent of the public wants in that direction. 

They accordingly proposed to combine in one Department, under 
the Board of Trade, the Department of Practical Art^ including the 
Provincial Schools of Design (then amounting to about twenty in 
number), the Government Institutions established in Jermyn Street 
(comprising the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, the 
School of Mines, and the Museum of Practical Geology ), tlio 
Museum of Irish Industry, and the Royal Dublin Society, nil of 
which were supported by Parliamentary grants to the QxUnii of 

B 2 
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more than 40,O0OZ. per annum. A Metropolitan Establishment 
was to be fonned, where a collection should be made of the most 
perfect models and illustrations in Science and Art, which should 
be accessible not only to the pupils resident in the metropolis 
and to students sent up from the provincial schools, but also to the 
public at large. With this establishment there would also be con- 
nected a school of the highest class in Science and Art for the instruc- 
tion of students and the education of teachers for the local institutions. 
The fees derived from pupils would be applied towards the expenses 
of the establishment, which, although partly supported by funds 
voted by Parliament, was not to be regarded as an attempt on the 
part of the State to impose its own views of Science and Art upon the 
country at large, but rather as a healthy and perpetually progressive 
exhibition of the state of advancing knowledge. It was shown that 
the systematic combination of all the provincial institutions, thi-ough 
the instrumentality of the metropolitan branch, would cause the 
improvement of one school to be made known immediately to all, 
the utmost opportunity for constant progress being thereby afforded 
to the general body, at the same time that an honorable rivalry 
would be generated throughout all the separate sections of the system. 
From the union of these diifcrent causes the greatest industrial 
benefit was expected to result. 

The Lords of the Treasury having announced their entii-e approval 
of the scheme thus submitted by the Board of Trade, the present 
Department of Science and Art was formally constituted, and the 
Museum of Practical Geology, the School of Mines, the Geological 
Survey, the Museum of Irish Industry, and the Royal Dublin 
Society transferred from the Office of Works to the Board of Trade. 
Her Majesty having previously been pleased to allow the Department 
of Art to occupy apartments temporarily in Marlborough House, 
was further graciously pleased to authorize a similar temporary 
use of apartments there for the purposes of the increased duties of 
the Department. 
Constitution Under the arrangement originally made, two secretaries were 
appointed for the conduct of the business of the new Department, 
one for the Department of Art, and the other for that of Science. 
Mr. ColC| who had previously filled the office of General Superin- 
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tendent in the Department of Practical Art, was naturally appointed 
to the former post, while for the latter the valuable services of 
Dr. Playfair (the Special Commissioner in charge of the Juries at 
the Exhibition of 1851) were secured. This division of duties 
was, however, subsequently found to be very inconvenient in practice, 
as the Department could not bo worked properly in separated 
divisions, or otherwise than in an united state, and accordingly at 
the commencement of last year Mr. Cole was appointed Inspector 
General, and Dr. Playfair Secretary to the united Department. 
Under this arrangement the former became Inspector of all the 
Museums and Exhibitions of the Department and of the Schools, 
the Director of the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street . 
continuing however directly responsible to the Department for the 
management of that Museum and the Schools attached to it, 
comprising the three Institutions already mentioned, and together 
knowTi by the name of the Metropolitan School of Science applied 
to Mining and the Arts. 

We may take this opportunity of mentioning that tho Royal College of 
College of Chemistry (to which we made special reference in our inconlorated 
Second Report as a meritorious but isolated establishment, prevented with Depart- 
by its want of connection with other Institutions from producing all 
the benefits anticipated by its founders) was incorporated with the 
School of Science in July 1853, its Professor, Dr. Hofmann, being 
appointed Professor of Chemistry at the School. A detailed account 
of the reasons which induced the Council of the College to solicit 
this incorporation, and to place their premises, laboratory, &c., 
valued at 3,000Z., at the disposal of the Government, will be found 
in Appendix F. 

While the sectioni of Science in the new Department is one of 
fresh creation, that of Art mainly differs from the School of Design 
previously existing under the old system in the wide extension of 
elementary teaching of art in parochial and other Schools, acting 
in concert with the Committee of Council on Education; in 
encouraging the formation of local Museums ; and in the esta* 
blishment of self-supporting local Schools, instead of leaving them, 
as heretofore, dependent upon Parliamentary grants of considerable 
amount These objects have been realized with complete success. 
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Upwards of 775 parochial Schools have been assisted in procuring 
examples of art, materials, &c., the Department paying half the 
cost; and elementary drawing is now being taught in more than 
200 parochial and other public Schools. Forty-two self-supporting 
Schools of Art have already been formed in the provinces; while the 
same principle has been introduced in the case of the twenty schools 
hitherto subsidized by the Government. 
Central The Central School of Art now at Marlborough House has 

School and i,ecome a strictly national rather than a merely metropolitan insti- 
Art and tution as formerly. It is the training school for masters and teachers 
in the provincial art schools, with classes also for schoolmasters, to 
enable them to teach drawing to the pupils in the schools of pubUc 
instruction ; and public examinations are held twice in each year, in 
order to grant certificates of competency to such teachers. 

The Museum of Art, which was commenced so recently as 1851, 
(when the Treasury authorized the outlay of £5,000, for the purchase 
of such examples of manufacture shown at the Great Exhibition, 
as might be useful for the purposes of study) has already attracted 
the interest of the public to a remarkable extent. In addition to 
the articles belonging to the Museum, many valuable objects arc 
from time to time deposited there temporarily for the benefit of the 
public, Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to set an 
example which has been liberally followed by Her subjects, in respect 
both of donations and loans to the collection. As many as 5,000 
persons sometimes visit the Museum in a day, and the total number 
of visitors, which at the first year of the Museum, in 1852, was 
45,632, has increased to a yearly average of 105,000. The number 
of valuable objects which it contains has so greatly increased, that tlie 
confined space for their display at Marlborough flouse is productive 
of great inconvenience, and must necessarily tend to retard its future 
development. 

It should be mentioned that measures have been taken for giving 
the provincial population the benefit of inspecting the important 
Works of Art contained in the Museum as far as possible, by means 
of circulating through the provinces, for the purposes of exhibition 
and study, ambulatory collections of articles selected from the 
Museum. This experiment has been attended with much success. 
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Collections have been circulated to Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Leeds, Macclesfield, Norwich, Sheffield, and York, and have been 
visited by upwards of 65,000 persons. It is stated in another 
part of this Report that it is intended to exhibit in this manner the 
articles purchased by the Government at the sale of the Bernal 
Collection. 

With regard to the Museum belonging to the School of Science 
in Jermyn Street, we find that a want of space, similar to that spoken 
of in the ease of the Marlborough House Museum, exists. The 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire 
into the Department of Science and Art contains the following 
passage : — 

" The Museum itself cannot properly be developed in all its parts 
for want of space. The premises were constructed for the limited 
object of a Museum of Geology applied to the Arts; and if the 
Institution is to become a General College of Science, a Museum of 
much greater extent will be required. A varied collection of this 
kind could not be accommodated in the present building, and much 
care will therefore be necessary in selecting only such specimens as 
are the most indispensable. It may be hoped that when the plans 
of the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 are carried 
into effect, full provision will be made for the Museums both of 
Science and Art." (Reports on Public Offices, p. 181). 

The number of visitors to the Jermyn Street Museum was 13,055 
in 1855 ; but the building having recently been opened to the 
public on five days of the week, the number has greatly augmented, 
as many as 2,600 visitore per month having been registered. 

As respects the division of Science generally, the extended Provincial 
development of which must of course be expected to be less marked Science. 
in the first instance than that of the older Department of Art, 
there seems every reason to hope that the system that has been so 
successful in the case of the local Schools of Art, will be eventually 
equally successful in that of the local Schools of Science. The great 
difficulty at present opposed to their establishment is less the 
want of demand for them on the part of the country, than the want 
of duly qualified teachers to undertake the instruction — a deficiency 
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which it will take a considerable time to supply. Such schools of a 
general character have been established at Edinburgh, Birming- 
ham, Aberdeen, Stoke, &c., while schools, having special reference to 
Mining, have either been established, or are in process of formation, 
in important localities like Newcastle, Truro, and Swansea. Trade 
schools for more elementary instruction in the principles of Science 
are also being formecl, of which may be specified those at Bristol, 
Wandsworth, Newcastle, &c. As an illustration of the manner 
in which these latter schools are conducted, we give, in Appendix 
G., the prospectus of the Newcastle Trade School. Special schools 
for the instruction of seamen in the sciences bearing on their 
occupations have likewise been established in London, liverpool, 
Hull, Sunderland, and Leith, and are likely soon to extend to the 
chief outports of the kingdom. 

Birmingham Xhe Birmingham and Midland Institute, which promises to 
Institute. become an important local Institution for the promotion of Science, 
was originated in the year 1 853, when the Committee appointed to 
organize it entered into correspondence with us for the i)urpose of 
ascertaining how far, in our opinion, the proposed plan fulfilled the 
essential requirements of an industrial Institute. This correspon- 
dence is given in Appendix H., which also contains the prospectus 
subsequently issued to the public by the Committee, and a series of 
resolutions passed at a meeting held to organize an Artizans* 
movement in aid of the Institute. 

The scheme put forward by the promoters of the Institute was 
very favourably received, and large sums of money were subscribed 
towards its establishment, at the same time that the Corporation of 
Birmingham made a grant of a valuable site on which to erect it, 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament passed in 1854, for the 
incorporation of the Institute. This Act provides that the Institute 
shall be divided into two departments, entitled the General and the 
Industrial Departments respectively, the former comprising Reading 
and News-rooms, Libraries, Museums, a Fine Arts Gallery, 
Collection of Mining Records, &c. and Lectures and Meetings for 
the discussion of the higher branches of knowledge; whilst the 
Industrial Department is to embrace classes for elementary and 
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progressive Instruction in Mathematics and Practical Science, &c., 
together with Laboratories, Models, Philosophical Apparatus, &c. 
The grant of land for the site was made contingent on the sum of 
not less than 10,000/. having been contributed and paid for the 
purposes of the Institute. 

All the necessary preliminary steps having been taken, and the 
necessary funds secured, the first stone of the Institute was laid by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, on the 22nd November last, in 
the presence of a large assemblage of persons. We have appended 
to the last-mentioned Appendix H. the address read to His Royal 
Highness, by the Council of the Institute, together with a speech 
made by His Royal Highness at a subsequent period of the 
day. The same Appendix also contains a speech delivered by 
Lord Ashburton on the occasion, in which he points out the 
importance of the Institute, and the great danger to the manu- 
facturing interests of this country, in respect of the maintenance by 
them of their superiority in the workshops of the world, that may 
be apprehended from a neglect of the means offered by this and 
similar institutions for the promotion of Industrial Science, and 
the study by the industrial classes of the processes and scientific 
principles on which their avocations depend. 

The Birmingham and Midland Institute being the first local 
institution that has been founded by the' independent action of the 
public for the" purpose of carrying into practical effect, on a compre- 
hensive scale, the principles which form the leading feature of our 
»Second Report, we shall naturally watch >vith much interest its 
future growth and development. 

In the Metropolitan School of Science, (the Government Institu- l^<^*"f^8 *^ 
tion in Jermyn Street,) in addition to the ordinary systematic Men. 
courses of lectures on the technical subjects taught in the 
school, and similar courses for school-masters, a very successful 
experiment has been made in the establishment of series of 
lectures addressed exclusively to working men. ITie inadequacy of 
the space to accommodate the very numerous and eager applicants 
for admission to these courses (for which a fee of Qd. per course is 
charged), and the interest invariably evinced by those who succeed 
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in securing tickets, afford convincing proof that this excellent feature 
in the arrangements connected with the school is susceptible of great 
dovcloi)ment, and that all that is necessary for the purpose is to 
obtain adequate accommodation, 
Um\ of With the view of giving any facilities in our power to the new 

lUnT UouM Department of Science and Art, we placed Gore House (the 
imrtmont, " rental of which is valued at from 600?. to 800Z. per annum), at its 
disposal in 1853, and since that period it has continued to occupy 
it. In addition to the establishment there of a Branch District 
School, in connection with the Central School at Marlborough 
House, it has been employed for the periodical exhibition of the 
works produced by the students from the schools of the whole 
country, one exhibition being each year devoted to the more ad- 
vanced works, and one to those of a more elementary character. It 
has also served as the workshop for making photographs, electrotypes 
and casts for distribution to local schools, and afforded facilities for 
teaching a limited number of Sappers and Miners photography, to 
be employed in the Ordnance Service. A valuable collection of 
furniture and cabinet work was also exhibited at Gore House 
in 1853, and visited by 13,500 persons, all of whom paid for 
, except those admitted at the i)rivate view. 
>ects the Irish P^stablishmcnts connected vnth the Depart- 
>ciencc and Art, vHz., the Museum of Irish Industry and 
I Dublin Society, highly satisfactory results continue to be 
In the case of the Museum of Industry, the experiment 
5 it at night for the benefit of the working classes, has been 
ly successful, and suggests the exj)ediency of considering 
L similar plan of evening exhibition might not be advan- 
adopted in the metropolis. In 1854, the number of day 
mounted to 16,344, and those at night to 7,800; while in 
3 number of day and evening visitors were 14,416 and 
jspectively. 

3Vont unnecessary outlay in the fonnation of duplicate 
5 in this Museum and the Museum of the Royal Dublin 
t has been arranged that the former shall be confined to 
ustrations required by a technological Museum having 
to the Industrial Arts, and to such collections as may arise 
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during the progress of the Geological Survey with which it is con- 
nected," and that purchases for the latter shall include only " such 
objects as may be necessary for a Museum of Natural History, 
including Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy, viowed in their scientific 
but not in their technological relations, and also for a Museum of 
Agriculture." 

The superintendence of the educational staff attached to 
the Royal Dublin Society and paid for By Parliamentary grants 
was at the same time entrusted to the Department of Science and 
Art 

As respects Scotland, the necessary steps were taken in 1854, for Edinburgh 
the formation in Edinburgh of a National Museum of Industry, industry, 
corresponding to those established in London and Dublin. The sum 
of 7OOOZ. was voted by Parliament for the purchase of an appro- 
priate site, and the museum at the University of Edinburgh, belonging 
to the Town Council and the University, has been transferred by 
them to the Crown, while the Highland Society have presented 
their valuable collection of models and ores, by which means the 
nucleus of the proposed Industrial Museum has been obtained, in 
both its scientific and technical departments. It is understood that 
everything is progressing favourably towards the development of the 
museum on its permanent basis. 

In the Natural History Museum in Edinburgh which was 
brought under the Department in 1854, the exiieriment has 
been recently tried of charging low entrance fees and of opening 
the museum one day in each week free of charge, and the result 
of the new system introduced by the Department has been that 
from 8th October 1855 to 23rd February 1856, the attendance 
has been 100,947 in comparison with 833 in the corresponding 
period of 1854-55. 

Her Majesty has been pleased, by Order in Council, dated the Transferor. 
25th February last, on the recommendation of the Lords of the to^Education 
Council, to direct the transfer of the entire management and Department 

01 I'riw 

control of the Department of Science and Art from the lioard Council, 
of Trade to the Committee of Privy Council on Education, an 
arrangement, however, by which no alteration in the general 
(losition of the Department, as respects the public, is made. 
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Removal to 
Konsington 
Gore es- 



Ill consequence of the aj»proach of the time when it will be 
necessary, under the provisions of the Act 13 & 14 Vict. c. 78, to give 
up the temporary occupation of Marlborough House, hitherto 
graciously authorized by Her Majesty, it has been requisite to 
consider the best means of making provision for the accommo- 
dation of the Department elsewhere. The facilities offered by 
our estate for the purpose, and the fact of the erection thereon 
of the Museum building, referred to more particularly in another 
part of this Report, pointed naturally to the removal of the Depart- 
ment to the Kensington Gore estate, and it is satisfactory to us to 
state, that arrangements are now under the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government to that end, which we have offered to 
ju-oniotc as far as lies in our power, by placing at the disposal of 
the Department several of the houses on the estate (such houses 
now producing a rental of more than 300?. a year). 



National 
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It will be remembered that we referred briefly, in our Second 
Report, to the question of the apportionment of the ground amongst 
the different institutions to be erected on it, as being one that must 
be left for future consideration and arrangement (p. 39). We, 
however, made a suggestion, that the new National Gallery, if 
placed in this locality, should occupy the northern and more 
elevated site, fronting Hyde Park. 

Shortly after the presentation of this Report,— viz., in March, 
1853, — a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons "to inquire into the management of the National Gallery; 
also to consider in >vhat mode the collective Monuments of 
Antiquity and Fine Arts possessed by the Nation may be most 
securely preserved, judiciously augmented, and advantageously exhi- 
bited to the Public." This Committee consisted of Colonel Mure 
(Chairman), Mr. Labouchere, Lord Elcho, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Raikes 
Currie, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Marshall, Lord Seymour, 
Mr. Vernon, Lord Brooke, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Baring 
Wall, Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Hardinge, Lord William 
Graham, and Mr. Hamilton: and their inquiries extended over 
a period of between three and four months, embracing amongst 
other subjects those of the site of the National Gallery, and the 
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expediency of combining the national collections of Monumental 
Antiquity and Fine Art in one building or group of buildings. 
For the evidence given in favour of the Kensington Gore site 
we would refer to Appendix I., containing extracts from the 
minutes of evidence taken before the Committee. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Committee on the above sub- 
jects may be best given in their own words : — Resolved, " That the 
site of the present National Gallery is not well adapted for the 
construction of a new Gallery." (This resolution was arrived at by 
a majority of 10 votes to 1, the late Mr. Baring Wall being the only 
dissentient), — '* That the estate at Kensington Gore, purchased by 
the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and by them 
offered to the Nation, presents many of the advantages recom- 
mended by the witnesses before jour Committee. The position 
which has been suggested, at the extremity of Kensington Gardens, 
would afford a better guarantee for the future protection of the 
Works of Art there collected, from the evils incident to a crowded 
neighbourhood, and would improve the opportunity of erecting an 
edifice worthy of the purpose ; but Your Committee are fully aware 
that the acquisition of such a site is attended with difficulties they 
see no adequate means of removing; and in consequence, they 
are prepared to recommend the acceptance of the offer of the 
Commissioners. 

" That the Committee are of opinion that the question of com- 
bining the various artistic and archaeological collections in the 
British Museum with the National Gallery be referred to a Royal 
Commission. 

** That no time should be lost in obtaining the decision upon the 
above question, in order that the new National Gallery should be 
commenced with all convenient speed." (Report, page 15.) 

The Committee further discuss at some length, at the conclusion 
of their Report, the merits of sevei-al proposed sites for the new 
National Gallery, and the Report concludes with a reiteration of the 
recommendation to accept the offer made by us of a site on the 
Kensington Gore estate. 

It may here be observed that the whole of these alternative sites 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of our estate, either in 
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Kensington Gardens or adjoining them; so that whatever difference 
of opinion existed as to particular 5ifes, none whatever existed as to 
locality. 

The immediate prosecution of this scheme has, we presume, been 
temporarily interrupted by the peculiar position of public affairs. 

The Royal Commission which the Committee recommended 

should be appoint<.^d to consider the question of " combining the 

artistic and archsBological collections in the British Museum with 

the National Gallery " has not yet been so appointed. 

Change in One important st€»p has however been taken by Her Majesty *s 

management Government towards the introduction of an improved permanent 
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system of management in the National Gallery, in confoimity with 
the recommendations of the Committee of 1853, by placing it under 
the general control, (subject to the supervision of the Board of 
Trustees,) of a i-esponsible and salaried Director. A " Keeper and 
Secretary," has also been appointed, together with a Travelling 
Agent to assist in the purchase of pictures abroad. It is also 
proposed to apply to Pailiament for an annual sum for the purchase 
of such pictures as it may be deemed desirable to secure. 

The Treasury Minute thus re-constituting the establishment of 
the National Galleiy is given in Appendix K. 

It will not be inappropriate to notice, in this place, the bequest 
made to the nation by the late Mr. Turner, of his valuable col- 
lection of Paintings. During the law proceedings respecting the vali- 
dity of this bequest, those i>aintings have been temporarily deposited 
in three unoccupied rooms in the basement of the National Gallery. 
By a recent decision of the Court of Chancery, they are now the 
property of the nation, and, as soon as the legal formalities permit, 
it would be desirable on many accounts that they should be 
properly exhibited ; but we understand that at present there is no 
place adapted for the purpose where sufficient room could be 
provided. 

The question of the formation of a National Gallery of Portraits 
of distinguished persons, in connexion with the National Gallery, has 
of late attracted considerable attention, and the House of Lords, on 
the motion of Earl Stanhope, passed an unanimous Address to the 
Crown, on the 6th March last, " praying that Her Majesty will be 
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graciously pleased to take into Her Royal consideration the expedi- 
ency of forming a Gallery of the Portraits of the most eminent 
persons in British History/' 

It has been suggested that, with a view to the due consideration 
of the means of carrying into execution on a permanent basis so 
desirable an object, great advantage would result from making a 
temporary Exhibition of National Historical Portraits, as a pre- 
liminary measure. A large number of such Portraits would doubtless 
be readily lent for the purpose by their propiietors. As a means 
of realizing this valuable suggestion, we would observe that the 
Museum now in course of erection on the Kensington Gore Estate, 
and hereafter spoken of, would afford every facility for exhibiting, 
for as long a period as may be desired, the Collection of Portraits 
thus formed, without in any way interfering with the Exhibition 
of the other Collections intended to be there displayed. 



We made allusion in our Second Report to the fact, that although Animal 
the Mineral and Vegetable Kingdoms of the great class of Raw M^useum. 
Materials were represented in the Government Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, and the Museum of Vegetable Products 
at Kew, the important branch of Animal Produce was virtually 
entirely unrepresented in this country, and we pointed out that 
the establishment of such a Museum was much needed, and was 
likely to be productive of much advantage to our manufacturing 
interests. 

Since the period in question, most satisfactory progress has been 
made in the further development of the two existing Museums 
above-mentioned. The former as a branch of the Science and Art 
Department of the Board of Trade, under the able superintendence, 
first, of the late Sir Henry De la Beche, and more recently, of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, have been already referred to, in connec- 
tion with our observations respecting that Department; while 
gratifying proofs of the success and practical utility of the latter 
(now known as the Museum of Practical or Economic Botany) 
ai-e adduced by Sir William Hooker, in the Reports on Kew Gardens 
annually laid before Parliament. 
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It affords us mucli satisfaction to state, as respects the Animal 
Produce Museum, that the deficiency complained of is now being 
supplied, the Society of Arts having, in conjunction with ourselves, 
undertaken the task of originating such a Museum. Shortly after 
the publication of our Second Report, we received a letter fnmi the 
Society, in which they proposed to undertake the formation of this 
Museum, and to devote the sum of 400Z. towards it, to be expende<l 
in the course of the two following years, provided we would agree 
to contribute a similar sum towards the same object, to which pro- 
posal we assented, and, with our joint concurrence, Professor Edward 
Solly, late Secretary to the Society (who had previously been of 
great assistance to us in connection with the Great Exhibition, 
where he filled the office of Juror and Reporter) was appointed to 
superintend for a period of two years, ending with July 1855, the 
formation of the animal branch of a general collection of the Raw 
Produce and Manufactures of all countries, as set forth in our 
Second Report. 

The important and responsible duty thus undertaken by Professor 
Solly, has been discharged by him with great zeal and success, and 
on the 23rd May last year, the collection formed by him was opene<l 
for public exhibition in the rooms of the Society, and during the time 
that it remained open, aflForded much interest and useful information 
to those who visited it. 

This collection having been formed under the joint authority and 
at the joint expense of the Society and ourselves, the question of its 
ultimate disposal and ownei-ship has naturally required decision, and 
in July last the Society acquainted us that they were prepai'ed to 
transfer the whole of the collection to us, as its sole proprietors, on 
condition of our reimbursing them the whole of the outlay that they 
had incurred in connection with it, and engaging to provide a place for 
its reception and arrangement with a view to exhibition, and its con- 
tinuance as a permanent and advancing collection. 

Parliament having just sanctioned the vote of 15,000/. for the 
erection on the Kensington Gore estate of the building that we 
have elsewhere refen-ed to, we were in a position to give our assent 
to the second of the conditions just mentioned, as to the permanent 
exhibition of the collection, especially as the necessity of our so 
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doing had been particularly adverted to by us in making our 
application for the Parliamentary grant, and had been remarked 
upon in Parliament as one reason, amongst others, in favour of the 
vote. As respects the first of the conditions, relating to the expense 
connected with the formation of the Museum, we thought it right, 
under the circumstances of the case, to undertake to reimburse the 
Society its original outlay, which proved to have amounted to 
5292. 5s. 9d.* (in addition to the sum of 400Z. already defrayed by 
ourselves, under the terms of our original agreement with the 
Society.) 

The correspondence that has passed between the Society and our- 
selves on the subject of the Museum will be found in Appendix L. 

The collection that has been formed remains temporarily stowed 
away on the Society's premises, until the completion this summer 
of the Museum building admits of its removal to Kensington Gore. 

The Society of Arts having favoured us with an expression of Opinion of 

their matured views, as to the " principles upon which a Trade Arts as to 

Museum worthy of the vast trade and enormous commerce of this Trade Mu- 

seum. 
country and its colonies ought to be developed," this appears to be 

the aj^ropriate place for introducing them, which we accordingly do 
in their own words ; — 

** The Council believe, that to form a Museum of Animal Pro- 
duce alone would be of comparatively little use. A Trade Museum 
ought to contain Animal, Mineral, and Vegetable products, specially 
classified, with a view to their commercial usage and technical 
instruction. It would in no way accomplish this object were other 
Museums of Vegetable and Mineral produce already in existence, to 
be brought into juxtaposition with the Animal collection. The 
three collections thus combined would not constitute a Trade 
Museum. The principles of arrangement and classification of a 
collection of Minerals, for example, in a Museum designed for Edu- 
cational or Scientific purposes, are quite different from those under 
which the same collection would be distributed in a Trade Museum 
designed for commercial reference^ technical teaching, and the 
requirements of Trade.'* 

^ A sum of 190/. 1^. Ad, has to be added to this amount for the expense of 
cases and fittings for the collection provided by Professor Solly. 

C 
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The above observations, proceeding from a body so well qualified 
as the Society of Arts to form a sound judgment on such a sul^ect^ 
appear to us, without now expressing an opinion ourselves on the 
subject, deserving of careful consideration. It will be seetk that if 
these suggestions are carried into effect, it will be necessary to lay 
the foundations of two distinct branches of the Museum of 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral produce, which, even if consisting 
of the same articles, would be arranged in entu^ly different ways» 
according as they are destined for the practical use of the mer- 
cantile community, or for purposes of Science and Education. 

As the question of the establishment of a General Museum of 
Manufactures, whether divided in the manner above indicated or 
not, is one of great importance, we append a memorandum upon 
the subject, prepared by Captain (now Major) Owen, R.E., late 
Financial Officer to the Commission, urging that the arrangements 
to be adopted should follow those which already exist in the commer- 
cial arrangements of the industrious part of the nation visiting the 
Museum, giving, for instance, a " Pottery Department for Potters, 
and a Calico Printing section of a great Cotton class for Calico 
Printers, comprising in each case the raw materials, the machin^y 
necessary for its production, and illustrations of what has been and 
is produced in each Department most worthy of study or observa- 
tion, whether in an artistic, scientific, or commercial point of 
view/' (See Appendix M.) 



Maseam of 
Inventions. 



Our Second Report contained the following paragraph: — *'In the 
recent discussions on the subject of the Patent Lav^, constant 
reference was made to the want of a Duilding in which models and 
plans of inventions might be deposited, for the advantage of the 
inventor and the information of the public." (page S5.) And 
again : — *^ The admirable effects produced by well-arranged col- 
lections of Models of Machinery, and especially of new inven^ons 
are shown by the public importance attached to the * Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers ' in Paris, and similar institutions in other parts 
of Europe. The great attention paid by the public to the depart^ 
ment of the Exhibition (of 1851) devoted to Machinery, indicated 
how eagerly such facilities for acquiring knowledge were used. 
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Farther evidence of tbe fact is seen in tlie desire, already alluded 
to, that was expressed by inventors in the late discussions on the 
Patent Laws, to obtain a place where models of recent inventions 
could be deposited. It is well known that there are numerous 
valuable models existing in this country, which it would require 
little effort to obtain, if suitable accommodation could be provided 
for their display and useful illustration. If means were offered for 
exhibiting and testing new machines, under scientific superinten- 
dence, we have reason, from the experience of the Exhibition, to 
believe that they would be largely taken advantage of; and it cannot 
be doubted that such means, used for the purposes of instruction 
and vdth the co-operation of our eminent Civil Engineers and of the 
Scientific Societies, would soon give a new impetus to Invention." 
^Page 29.) 

Shortly after the publication of this Report, strong confirmatory Memorials 
evidence of the correctness of the above observations was furnished, blisbment 

in the shape of Memorials, addressed to us by the Chambers of ^l Patent 

, Maseum. 

Commerce and influential inhabitants of several of the chief seats 

of manufacturing industry, such as Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, 

Leeds, and Bradford, praying (in the words of the Manchester 

Memorial) for the establishment of a '^ Library and Museum in 

connexion with the Patent Office, wherein authentic information 

may be obtained of all published inventions, ancient and modern, in 

every civilized country of the globe, and which may also contain 

indexes to the published works, so arranged that ready reference 

may be obtained to any invention." 

On the receipt of these Memorials a Committee was appointed by. 
us, consisting of Lord Granville, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr.Cardwell, Sir William Cubitt, Mr. T.F.Gibson, the late Professor 
Forbes, Dr. Playfair, and Professor Woodcroft, Superintendent 
of Patent Specifications, to consider the best mode of aiding in esta- 
blishing a Museum of Inventions of the nature indicated. This 
Committee summed up the conclusions to which they arrived in a 
Report which we approved, and the recommendations contained in 
which we adopted. The importance of the subject induces us to 
give this Report in externa^ as follows : — 

" The Committee beg to report, that they have proceeded to take Report of 
into consideration the quefstion referred to them by the Commission, 

c2 
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and that the result of their inquiries has been to impress them 
with the important bearing which the establishment of a Museum 
of Inventions, such as that indicated in the Memorials on the 
subject that have been received by the Commission, is calculated to 
have upon the interests of Science and of Commerce. They are of 
opinion that, for the purpose of rendering such a Museum of the 
greatest amount of benefit, it should not be confined to a mere 
collection of Machines and Models, but should embrace as complete 
a Library as possible of all scientific and other works relating to 
Inventions, accompanied by a complete set, in a printed form, of the 
Specifications of all Patents that are delivered in to the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, in pursuance of the Patent Law Amendment 
Act of 1852. 

" The Committee have been given to understand that the Commis- 
sioners are taking measures for the systematic collections of Models, 
such as those above referred to ; and they beg to recommend that 
the Patent Commissioners should be requested to continue their 
exertions in this respect, and to provide temporary accommodation 
in the offices at their disposal for as many models as can be deposited 
there; that when further accommodation is found necessary, the 
Royal Commission should undertake to give as much stowage room 
as possible for the purpose in the unoccupied premises belonging to 
them on their estates at Kensington ; and that in case the space so 
provided should still prove to be insufficient, application should be 
made to the Government for the grant of a place of deposit either 
at Kensington or elsewhere. 

"The Committee beg, in conclusion, to report that they have 
postponed the consideration of the question of the building in which 
the display of the collection should afterwards be made, and of the 
means of erecting such a building, until further progress is made in 
determining upon the building arrangements to be adopted on the 
Commissioners* property generally." 

In accordance with the above recommendations, Professor 
Woodcroft has been zealously engaged in forming the nucleus of a 
National Collection of Models of Inventions, and a large number of 
valuable articles have been collected by him. We have, moreover, 
reason to believe that when a proper place for their adequate 
exhibition is provided, no diflicolty will be found in obtaining a 
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collection of such models to any extent required. But in the 
meantime the absence of any means of exhibiting them to the 
public obviously prevents any practical use being made of even the 
models now in the hands of the Patent Commissioners. Accord- 
ingly, in the application made by us last year, and hereafter referred 
to, for the grant of a vote of 15,000?. for die erection on the 
Kensington Gore estate of a suitable place for the deposit and 
exhibition of various public collections, &c., we particularly specified 
the case of the collection in question as an argument in support of 
it. That vote having been obtained, and the Museum proposed by 
us being in course of erection, we trust that at an early period a 
commencement may be made, whereby the desired object of a 
permanent exhibition of a constantly extending Museum of Inven- 
tions will be attained. 

In the meantime we have, at the request of Professor Woodcroft, Models 
taken charge of a considerable number of valuable models in the i^^ensLaff- 
apartments at present occupied by us in Kensington Palace, from ton Palace, 
whence they will be removed to the new building on its completion. 

The importance of establishing a permanent Museum of Education Educational 
in this country, with the view of introducing improvements in the ^'^^'™' 
existing methods of instruction, and specially directing public 
attention in a practical manner to the question of National Education, 
has been of late generally recognized, and in the year 1854 an 
attempt was made, through the zealous instrumentality of the Society 
of Arts, to enlist the direct sympathy of the public in the subject by 
means of a temporary Educational Exhibition held in St. Martin's 
Hall. The interest which this Exhibition excited, and the regret 
expressed by so many of those who visited it that the circumstances 
under which it was held prevented its being permanently continued, 
induced the Society of Arts to consider whether it might not be made 
the foundation of a National Educational Museum. 

They accordingly submitted a proposal to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to the effect that they were prepared to hand over to them 
such portions of the Exhibition as were the property of the Society, 
and to use their influence to procure for the Government such of the 
remainder as it might be desirable to secure, on condition that the 
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Government would in return undertake to provide for the immediate 
safe custody of tlie collection so formed, and for its subsequent 
arrangement and exhibition as a permanent Museum, to be kept up 
and added to from time to time. 

The above conditions meeting with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, a favourable reply was returned to the proposal of the Society 
of Arts, and a valuable nucleus secured accordingly for the contem- 
plated permanent Museum. As, however, no means existed at the 
time for providing for the immediate exhibition and development of 
the collection, an application was addressed to us, at the suggestion 
of the Treasury, by the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education (in whose department the Museum would naturally be 
ultimately vested) to furnish a place on the Kensington Gore estate 
for the temporary reception of the articles, until means could be 
found for their eventual exhibition to the public. It afforded us 
much pleasure to provide the accommodation sought for ; and the 
collection consequently remains deposited at Grove House, until 
the completion of the new building now being erected admits of its 
proper display and progressive development. 

Further partictjdars on the subject of the Educational Museum 
will be found in the memorandum prepared by the Society of 
Arts, that forms one of the enclosures to our letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the SOth June last, respecting 
that building, which is given in Appendix T., and which is more 
particularly referred to elsewhere. 



Museum of 

Domestic 

Economy. 



Amongst the sections of the recent Exhibition at Paris which 
excited peculiar interest, was one which was only opened at an 
advanced period of the Exhibition, viz., that known as the *' Gallery 
of Domestic Economy.'* This gallery, the establishment of which 
was mainly owing to the exertions of Mr. Twining, a Member of 
the Society of Arts, had particularly in view the exhibition of 
those useful or necessary articles, which from their dieapness, 
appropriateness, and good workmanship are calculated to diffuse 
comfort in the dwellings of the humbler classes of the community, 
and tend to promote their physical welUbeing and intellectual 
development. Although the short time available for the prepara- 
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tion of this branch of the Exhibition necessarily rendered it 
somewhat imperfect,, it still embraced a great variety of articles, 
and sufficed to show how valuable it might become when rendered 
complete and made to assume a more permanent character. The 
Emperor of the French has accordingly ordered steps to be taken 
for the foundation of a permanent Museum of Domestic Economy 
in France, based upon the principles above indicated ; and we have 
been applied to for the purpose of ascertaining how far we might 
be disposed to give facilities on the Kensington Gore estate for 
the establishment of a similar Museum in England in connection 
with the general scheme that has been put forward by us. Pending 
the adoption of any decision on this subject, we have only to 
express our sympathy with an object calculated, if carried out with 
due care, and confined within proper limits, to benefit the poorer 
dasses, and improve their social condition. 

We referred in our Second Report to the want of means of Archi- 
imparting instruction in Architecture, and to the absence of any J^^^^IJJlJ^ 
museum or collection in the metropolis illustrative of that important 
division of the Fine Arts. It is satisfactory to us to be able to 
state that, very shortly after the publication of that Report, vigorous 
measures were taken to provide a remedy for the deficiency in 
question, and that they have resulted in the establishment of an 
Architectural Museum, which has for some time been open for 
exhibition in Cannon Row, and where Lectures on subjects con- 
nected with Architecture are periodically delivered. The interest 
excited by this museum, and the success that has attended it, 
notwithstanding its recent formation, lead to the hope that it 
may expand to wider dimensions, and serve as the nucleus of 
a complete national collection of Architecture in all its branches. 
It abeady embraces a collection of many thousand specimens, 
and appears to be supported by the most eminent men in the 
profession. 

It is understood that the limited space afforded by the rooms in 
Cannon Row tends to impede the development of the collection, and 
that a more extensive site would be of great advantage to it. Should 
it appear that the means at our disposal could in this respect be 
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made of assistance to the promoters of tibis Museum, we shall be 
happy to afford them such facilities as may be in our power. 

The sale in the spring of last year of the remarkable collec- 
tion of Works of Art between the Byzantine period and that of 
Louis XVI., belonging to the late Mr. Bernal, and known generally 
by the name of the " Bernal Collection," appeared to us to offer a 
favourable opportunity for securing for the nation valuable additions 
to the works of Art already possessed by it. We accordingly 
brought the subject under the notice of the Treasury, proposing the 
outlay of a sum, amounting in the whole to about 16,000/., in 
making purchases on the occasion of the sale, the articles to be 
purchased being confined within the following categories : — 

(1.) Suggestive of improvements in Manufactures. 

(2.) Beauty and excellence of style or decorative work and 
skilful workmanship. 

(3.) Illustrative of technical processes in art and science. 

(4.) Interesting as historic specimens of manufacture and 
ornament. 

A marked catalogue specifying the above classes of articles, and 
the prices which it might be expedient to bid in each instance, 
which had been carefully prepared at our request by the Inspector 
General and the Art Superintendent of the Department of Science 
and Art, was also transmitted by us to the Treasury, 

We at the same time urged, that the collection which might be 
formed in this manner, should be exhibited as soon as possible to 
the public, in the metropolis, and the principal seats of manufacture 
in the provinces. 

To this application a favourable reply was returned, to the effect, 

that the Lords of the Treasury were pleased to sanction the ouUaj 

Science and of a sum not exceeding 12,000Z. in making purchases at the sale, 
Alt* 

as proposed by us, upon condition that the articles selected should 

be of " utility as specimens worthy of imitation in shape, style, 

colour, &c. by our manufacturers,*' and serve to " encourage good 

taste and general improvement** 

In conformity with the permission thus given, an agent on 

behalf of the Government attended the sale, which lasted for $2 



ForehaseB 
by Depart- 
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days in March and April 1855, and succeeded in obtaining 725 lots 
out of a total number of 4,394, at a cost (exclusive of commission) 
of 8,283/. 183. 6(2., tbe total sale realizing the enormous sum of 
62,6902. 18^. 2d. Other purchases to a considerable extent are 
miderstood to have been made on account of the British Museum. 
It \¥ill be seen that the above sum is considerably below that 
authorized to be expended ; but this result is understood to have 
been owing to the operation of a rule laid down by the Treasury, 
that in no case should a higher price be given for any article than 
that marked in the catalogue laid before them. 

The con-espondence that passed between the Lords of the 
Treasury and ourselves on the subject of these purchases is given in 
Appendix K. 

The collection that has been thus acquired is of an interesting 
and valuable character, embraciug numerous specimens in each of 
the following subjects : — 

Oriental, Dresden, S6vres, and German Porcelain ; Faenza and 
Palissy ware ; Miniatures ; Mediaeval Metal work, Jewellery and 
Silver; Limoges Enamels; Seals, Ivories and miscellaneous 
curiosities ; Armour and Arms ; Stained Glass ; Venetian and 
German Glass ; Ancient Spoons, Knives, and Forks, Bijouterie, 
and Keys; Clocks and Watches; Medals; and Decorative 
Furniture. 

Owing to the absence of facilities on the part of the Department 
of Science and Art for the public exhibition of this collection, it 
remains at present only partially arranged and shown at .Marl- 
borough House. We trust, however, that the completion in 
the course of the present summer of the iron museum building 
on our estate may enable the Government to provide for its 
exhibition in a manner satisfactory to the public, as contemplated 
by ihe Treasury in sanctioning the purchase, simultaneously with 
the numerous other collections already alluded to, and the 
benefits of which have hitherto been almost lost to the country. 

We alluded in our Second Report to the desire that had been J^g^^ ^^ 
frequently expressed by the different learned Societies of the ^^ 
metropolis to be placed m juxtaposition with each other, so far Soootie.. 
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as respects locality, by which means mudi of the pecuniary 
resources now expended by the Societies in their present state 
of isolation, in the shape of rent, Ac, would be economized and 
made available for the direct purposes of Science, at the same 
time that the contiguity of their several libraries would render 
them available for mutual reference. The benefits that would 
result from such a concentration of the Societies, by bringing 
public attention to bear more directly upon their endeavours to 
promote Scieuce and Art, were also pointed out, and we took 
advantage of the opportunity to mention that if the Societies in 
<}uestion found a difficulty in carrying out a proposal for juxta- 
position so strongly and frequently urged by them, the Kensington 
Gore estate offered facilities for their attaining the desired end. 

Although we made this observation, as shown by the context^ 
entirely on the assumption that the learned Societies might be 
Anxious to carry the above design into execution at an early date 
by the only means then available for the purpose, its purport 
appears to have been somewhat misunderstood by some amongst 
them, and the Astronomical Society did in fact address a 
representation to us on the subject, objecting to the adoption 
of a site which they considered too distant for their special 
purposes from the centre of the metropolis. We showed, in 
reply to this communication, the misconception under which the 
Society laboured as to the meaning of our Report, and acquainted 
them that it was entirely optional to themselves and any other 
of the Societies whether they would or would not seek for the 
grant of a site on the Kensington Gore estate. 

At a period subsequent to the date of the above correspondence^ 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, was purchased by the Government 
for the sum of 140,0002. It is understood that the learned Sodeties 
are in communication with the Government, for the purpose of 
obtaining on that site, (which is nearly midway between Somerset 
House, the spot in which most of them have been hitherto located, and 
our estate), the juxtaposition they desire. In the wish which the 
Societies are believed to ent^tain of finding accommodation in this 
situation, we find corroborative evidence of the correctness of the 
remark contained in our last Report as to the tendency oi the: 
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Scientific classes of the Metropolis to move further and further in a 
westerly direction. 

We may take this opportunity of stating that while we shall 
be glad if the Societies find that the site of Burlington House 
provides them with all the accommodation they need, it will afford 
us pleasure, in the event of the portion assigned to them proving to 
be insufficient for all their purposes, to give them, should they 
desire it, any facilities in our power as respects the affording space 
for the reception and exhibition of their Museums, Collections, &c. 

A Memorial has been presented to us by the Directors of the Rojal Aca- 
Royal Academy of Music (see Appendix 0.) applying for the grant M^fc^ 
of a site on the Kensington Grore Estate for the purpose of erecting 
a building suitable for the accommodation of the Academy. The 
objects had in view appearing to us to fall within the general scope 
of the scheme contemplated by us, a Committee of our number has 
been appointed to confer with the Directors of the Academy on the 
subject, but no definite decision respecting it has been arrived 
at, the adoption of such a decision having hitherto been deemed 
premature. 

A remarkable result of the great success that attended the Exhi- Exhibitions 

bition of 1861 is to be found in the numerous Exhibitions of a similar subseqwnt 

to the Exhi- 
character that have been since held elsewhere, although none of them bition of 

appear to have been productive of a corresponding amount of success 
in a merely financial point of view, however much they may have 
been deserving of it. Without referring particularly to merely local 
or national Exhibitions, or to the one held at Munich in 1854, 
where the productions of the whole of Germany and not simply those 
of Bavaria were admitted, we may mention those held at New York, 
Dublin, and Paris respectively, in all of which the principle of 
international competition, that formed the distinctive feature of the 
Hyde Park Exhibition, prevailed. We have presently to speak of 
the Paris Exhibition. The Dublin Exhibition of 1853 is especially 
memorable from the fact of its having been mainly due to the enter- 
prise of one man, Mr. Dargan, who made himself responsible for 
the pecuniary means of carrying it into effect, and who, we regret 
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to have heard, became consequently a pecuniary loser, notwith- 
standing the interest which the Exhibition excited. The New 
York Exhibition, which was also held in 1853, was injuriously 
affected, as a commercial speculation, by the late period to which 
it was found necessary to postpone its opening, owing to the 
non-completion of the Exhibition Building. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment took advantage of the occasion to appoint a Commission of 
Six Members to attend the Exhibition and report to them respecting 
it, and selected Lord EUesmere, Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Dilke, 
Mr. Wallis, Mr. Whitworth, and Professor J. Wilson, for the 
purpose, the whole of whom had been more or less directly 
associated with us in connection with the Exhibition of 1851, the 
first two as Members of the Royal Commission, Mr. Dilke as a 
Member of our Executive Committee, Mr. WalHs and Professor 
Wilson as Deputies attending the Juries, and Mr. Whitworth as a 
leading Exhibitor. The Reports that were accordingly prepared by 
these gentlemen were laid before Parliament in the year 1854, and 
will be found of much interest and value. 

Indostrial Shortly after the publication of our Second Report, the Society 

Society of*' ^^ ^^*® appointed a Committee to take into consideration a subject 
Arts Com- upon which we had laid considerable stress, viz. : the necessity of 
methodizing and extending the means of Industrial Instruction in 
this country ; and that Committee entered into an extensive corres- 
pondence with the leaduig members of the different classes of the 
community interested in the question, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views generally felt respecting it. A large and very valuable 
mass of evidence was in this manner collected, an abstract of 
which was laid before the Society in the Report of the Committee, 
and has been published as a separate volume, to which we would 
invite especial attention.* 

A reference to the work in question will show that a remarkable 
degree of unanimity of opinion exists on this important subject 
amongst those who were thus consulted, consisting of leading manu- 
facturers, managers of mecham'cs* institutions, heads of schook, &c., 

* Report of the Committee appointed bj the Coancil of the Society of Arts 
to inquire into the snbjeet of Indastrial Inatmction. Longman, 1858. 
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and friends of education generally, including many of tbe most 
eminent names in Science and Art, to tlie number of several 
hundreds altogether. The replies received, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, express a decided opinion in favour of the object had in view. 

The plan recommended by the Committee, and which is based 
upon the suggestions received by them, involves the establishment 
throughout the country of Local Schools of Science and Art in 
which Industrial Education may be systematically imparted, and the 
nucleus of which already exists to a considerable extent in the 
provincial schools connected with the Department of Science and 
Art, the Mechanics* Institutes, now so widely diffused, and other 
institutions, colleges, &c. of an analogous character. The whole of 
the local schools to be thus established should be in union with a 
great Central Institution in the metropolis, without which no unity 
of action can be obtained. It would be the duty of this Central 
Institution, without in any way interfering with the self-government 
or independent action of the provincial bodies, to correspond with, 
advise, and assist in organizing such local Institutions. A general 
system of examination for the provincial Schools should also be 
introduced in connection with the Central College, which should be 
empowered to grant certificates of proficiency, and have attached to 
it exhibitions or scholarships to reward those who distinguished 
themselves at the local examinations. It would, moreover, seiTO 
as a training school for teachers of Science so far as it bears on 
industrial instruction. 

The Report of the Committee concludes by observing that, while 
a knowledge of the principles of the Sciences on which arts or trades 
are founded is an indispensable element in the instruction of the 
well-skilled workman, it must be understood that that knowledge 
would not in any way supersede the necessity of the pupil acquiring 
practical instruction in the workshop or factory. It could only lay 
a solid basis for that further instruction required to make him 
an adept ; the practice of an art or the manipulations of a trade 
being best learned as realities and the stated occupations of every 
day life. 

It will be seen, by comparing the recommendations thus put for- 
ward with those submitted by us in our Second Report, how entirely 
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they coincide with the latter in all their main features, thus affording 
another proof of the correctness of the views we have already 
expressed. 
Replies to Appendix P. will be found to contain two of the circulars on the 

Circulars of subject issued by the Society of Arts, together with a selection from 
the replies received by them. The following short extracts from the 
replies, however, appear to us to deserve special notice in this place, 
not only from the nature of the views they contain, but from the 
eminent position of their respective authors, and their qualifications 
for pronouncing an authoritative opinion. 

Sir David Brewster, Chairman of Jury and Reporter at the 
Exhibition of 1851, and a Juror at the Paris Exhibition, " begs leave 
to express his warmest approbation of their (the Committee's) plan 
for extending Industrial Instruction over the Kingdom.** 

Mr. Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, says, " I cannot but express 
my cordial concurrence in the views of the Committee on Industrial 
Instruction of your Society with regard to possible improvements in 
education. As far as those views go they seem to me beyond dispute ; 
for experience has certainly proved that a training in the useful 
Arts is an excellent means of developing the faculties of youth, while 
it is equally true that to found an increased technical skill upon 
general intellectual education would greatly promote some of the 
most important interests of our Country.*' 

Mr. Charley, of Belfast, a Juror at the Exhibition of 1851, states 
lat he '' has long felt the necessity, in the Dnen Manufacture of 
le North of Ireland, for some such step ; knowing as he does the 
equent loss occasioned in many of its branches by the ignorance of 
le persons in charge.** 

Mr. Sands Cox, of Queen's College, Birmingham, replies that he 
shall be most happy, in every way in his power, to co-operate 
ith the Committee of Industrial Instruction in their endeavour to 
irry out the great principle so ably and clearly set forth in their 
Idress.** 

Mr. Walter Crum, ol Glasgow, a Juror at the Paris Exhibition, 
has always advocated the dissemination of the principles of Art 
id Science among the People, and has taken some share in the pro- 
otion of that object!, and is thoroughly convinced of its importanoe.'* 
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Mr. William Ellis, well known as always taking a leading part in 
promoting education, writes: **I sympathize greatiy in all your 
expressions and proposals; and there is nothing which I am 
attempting which would not be promoted most powerfully by the 
adoption of what you seem to be aiming at.*' 

Mr. Fairbaim, of Manchester, the eminent engineer, and a Juror 
at the Exhibition of 1851 and the French Exhibition of 1855, 
gives his opinion as follows : — " That a better and more efficient 
system of elementary instruction should be adopted does not admit 
of doubt; and the want of such a system is equally apparent to all 
those who have watched the progress of the mechanical and indus- 
trial arts since the introduction of the steam engine and the peace 
of 1815. From that period it is obvious that the unprecedented 
increase of manufactures, the numerous mechanical inventions, the 
introduction of steam navigation, and the ensuing discoveries of the 
electric telegraph and locomotion by steam, are in themselves 
sufficient inducement to urge the necessity of that preliminary 
instruction anticipated by the Committee, and so much in demand 
by those who are the sinews of our national ascendancy and the 
true supports of our national wealth." 

Mr. Felkin, late Mayor of Nottingham, and a Juror in 1851 
and 1855, agrees *^ that education should include industrial know- 
ledge, so far as concerns principles, and the mode of working them 
out in practice.'* 

Mr. J. Hick, of Bolton, a juror in 1851, " quite approves of the 
object had in view, and the suggestions as to the means of its 

attainment It is very desirable that the courses and 

order of instruction should be well established and defined, or laid 
down at a Normal and Central Institution in London, to which 
the different schools can refer, and from which they may pro- 
cure instructors in the various branches of education desired to 
be inculcated." 

. Mr, Lingen^ Secretary to the G>mmittee of Privy Council on 
Education, states, that he *^ should be very glad to see Industrial* 
Idstraction (as defined in the prospectus) introduced into popular 
education/* 
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Professor Miller, of Cambridge, a Juror in 1851, observes: " I 
cannot too strongly urge the necessity of taking due precaution in 
starting your schemes for laying the foundation of the Indtistrial or 
Art Education, by thoroughly teaching the elements of Mathe- 
matics, especially Geometry. I am aware that there will be great 
difficulty in doing this, on account of the strange jealousy of every 
thing like Science on the part of the so-called practical men in this 
country; men who in their own best works commit the most 
glaring blunders for want of a smattering of geometry and physics, 
and who hold that scientific acquirements are a bar to the possibility 
of gaining a knowledge of streugth of materials, prices of earthwork, 
masonry, &c. ; and who act upon that conviction by a discreditable 
compact to keep out of the practical profession all men possessing 
the requisite scientific preparation/' 

Mr. Herbert Minton of Stoke, who received the Council Medal 
at the Exhibition of 1851, and the " Grande Medaille d' Honneur" 
at the Paris Exhibition, is of opinion, that *^ unless something is done 
to assist the manufacturers of this country, in the way of applying 
Science as well as Art to our practical knowledge, we shall find 
that England will be left behind in the race of competition, which is 
now pressing us hard.** 

Professor (now Canon) Moseley, a Juror at the Exhibition of 
1851, says, " I have only to express my hearty concurrence in the 
movement which the Society of Arts proposes to realize in favour 
of Industrial Education. The cause is one which I have advocated 
for many years." 

Mr. Robert Napier of Glasgow, a Juror at the Exhibition of 
1851, and who received the "Grande Medaille d'Honneur" at the 
Paris Exhibition, writes, " The subject I consider one of the 
greatest importance for the future prosperity of the country, it 
being my opinion that if we are to maintain the high position we now 
hold as a nation, our operatives and artizans, &c. must not only be 
expert, practical men, but, as indicated in the circular, ought to know 
and understand the principles upon which manufacturing processes 
depend." 

Mr. Nasmyth of Manchester, who received the Council Medal in 
1851 for his famous steam hammer, "hopes to see the day when 
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every town, great and small| will have its Crystal Palace or 
Museum of Art and Manufacture. The exhibition of whatever is 
truly excellent and perfect^Q Art and Manufactures tends directly to 
improTe the taste of the beholder, in forcing on his mind, through 
the eye, a standard of excellence and perfection. It would indeed 
be most desirable to establish higher Schools of Industrial Art 
and Manufactures. It may not be practicable to teach branches of 
manufacture in such, but simply the principles." 

Mr. Pattinson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a Juror at the Exhibition 
of 1851, says, ** I have well considered the circular of the Society of 
Arts, and I very much approve of the whole of it. One's eyes 
cannot be shut to the fact, that almost all manufacturing processes 
now depend more on intelligence and skill, rather than on locality ; 
and most branches are becoming so highly developed that some, 
and in many cases much, scientific knowledge is required for their 
successful pursuit.*' 

Mr. S. Schwabe, of Manchester, "would be glad, to see some 
system introduced by which some knowledge of Mechanics, and 
other matters relating to industry, could be imparted to the children 
frequenting our common schools." 

Mr. James Simpson, of Edinburgh, states "As a zealous, 
though humble educationist of a quarter of a century standing, 
I cannot but feel interested in the views of the Society on this 
subject. We were beaten, — unmistakeably beaten, — especially by 
the French exhibitors in 1851, wherever manufactures particularly 
depended on Science." 

Archdeacon Thorp, Warden of Durham University, observes: 
" I consider Industrial Instruction to be of paramount importance 
in the present condition of society." 

Dr. Tyndall, F.R.S., a supplementary Juror at the Paris 
Exhibition, writes thus strongly: "In wishing success to the 
undertaking in whjch you are engaged, I express the feeling of 
every individual who would like to see England rescued from 
a position which has long been a reproach to her. The Committee 
of Industrial Instruction is the outward and visible indication of a 
great public want, of a want which will assiu^edly find less pleasant 
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means of utterance hj and bye, if it be not met and satisfied in 
time. . . . The results of such a movement are incalculable ; 
among other things it would abolish the unnatural divorce at 
present existing between the cultivator of Science and the practical 
man; the former would learn that every practical realization of 
a thought furnishes a purchase for new speculative effort, while 
the latter would learn how society would be his ^ practice,* had it 
never possessed a scientific base." 

Lastly, Professor John Wilson, a deputy attending the Juries at 
the Exhibition of 1851, and a Commissioner to the New York 
Exhibition of 1853, expresses himself as follows : — '' To those who 
have observed the social and intellectual condition of the industrial 
classes on the Continent, and compared it with our own, but little 
evidence is required to prove that our system of instruction is 
defective in principle and inferior in results. The Exhibition of 1851 
furnished additional proofs of this, and forced conviction upon the 
minds of all thinking men. I quite believe with your Committee 
that the great want of the day is a thorough system of Industrial 
Instruction, not merely for the middle classes, but adapted also to 
the requirements of that class more directly dependent on their 
individual exertions." 

IVis In the recent Universal Exhibition at Paris we naturally took 

Exhibition, gj^^it interest. Based as it was upon the principles which first 
received a practical application in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
adopting in a great measure the details of classification, arrange- 
ment, and management that we ourselves had employed^ and 
establishing for the year 1855 that comparison of the varied products 
of industry of the different countries of the world which we had 
effected four years previously, we could not but view with satisfaction 
an undertaking so similar to that in which we had been ourselves 
engaged, and be anxious to render any assistance that might be in 
our power towards promoting the objects of the Imperial Commis- 
sion. Even as respects the mere exhibition of articles, we were 
able to be of some assistance, partly by forwarding for exhibition 
various articles belonging to us, and deposited in our Trade Museum, 
and partly by lending to many of the Exhibitors, who at the close 
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of the Exhibition of 1851 had presented to that Museum the goods 
then exhibited by them, the specimens thus presented for the 
purposes of exhibition at Paris. 

With regard to the important question of the selection of Jurors Appoint- 
to represent the interests of this country at the Exhibition, we jurors. 
undertook, at the request of Her Majesty's Government, the task of 
preparing a list of the names of those gentlemen who appeared to 
us, from the experience gained by us in 1851 and other reasons, 
well qualified to fill the delicate and onerous office of Juror in the 
Tarious classes into which the Exhibition was divided. The names 
of the persons who, in pursuance of the request of the Board of 
Trade founded upon the recommendations submitted by us, accepted 
the appointments in question, will be found in Appendix Q. 

As respects the results of that Exhibition as affecting British Results of 
industry, it is understood that the forthcoming Reports on the aJ^affectiug 
Exhibition, prepared for Her Majesty's Government by various British 
British Jurors, will strongly confirm the opinions expressed by us 
in our Second Report as to the necessity of steps being taken 
without delay in this country to enter upon a system of Industrial 
Education, by the aid of which we may be enabled to maintain our 
olden pre-eminence in the race of competition in the markets of 
Ihe world. 

The recent published Reports on the Paris Exhibition by depu- Opinions of 
tations from several of the Chambers of Commerce of this country. Commerce. 
also contain striking evidence to the same effect. The Belfast 
Deputation express themselves as follows : — 

*• Great efforts are making by Germany and Belgium to extend their 
export linen trade. We have already stated that they are imitating 
our finish and quality ; they are also encouraging intelligent persons 
from this neighbourhood to settle in both countries, to instruct them 
in the various processes of spinning, weaving, and bleaching ; and 
are, in many instances, introducing the power-loom to cheapen pro- 
duction and improve quality. A general opinion appears to prevail, 
lliat as the power-loom gave a new impetus to the cotton trade, a 
similar effect will be produced when it is generally employed in tho 
manufacture of linen. It will require our manufacturers, thoroforo, 
to see tliat our Continental neighbours do not get before them in tlio 

d2 
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march of improvement, and we would recommend their adoption rf 
every new principle of production that ensm«s economy and despatch, 
and so, by progressive advancement, maintain the advantageous 
position they now possess." 

The Huddersfield Deputation arrived at the following con- 
clusions : — 

** Upon the subject of the education of workpeople, it is worthy of 
remark, that on the Continent great advantages are derived from 
weaving and mdustrial schools, such as are established at Elberfield, 
Miilheim, and other places, where young men of all classes are taught 
designing and its practical application at the loom — chemistry and 
its application to all branches of manufacture, and go through a 
regular course of training for the manufacturing business generally. 
Such schools have proved of the greatest service to both masters and 
workmen; and the Council urge the merchants and manufacturers of 
the West Riding to consider whether such an establishment in a 
central position of the woollen district would not lead to advantageous 

results. 

"After carefully reviewing the whole subject, and weighing with 
impartiality and candour the information which has been obtained, 
the Council have no reason to fear but that British capital, industry, 
and enterprise may still maintain for us the pre-eminence which we 
have hitherto enjoyed for producing goods adapted to the varied 
wants of the world. At the same time there is ample proof afforded 
that the nations of the Continent are quite alive to the importance 
of encouraging manufacturing industry in all its branches, and that 
they immediately avail themselves of every improvement in machinery, 
either in use amongst us, or invented by themselves, for cheapening 
their productions. The disparity which existed between these 
nations and ourselves some thirty years ago is, it must be admitted, 
now considerably lessened, and our present most important advantage 
over them, in the transit of raw material to the manufacturers, and 
manufactured goods to the various markets, is daily becoming less 
appreciable by the increase of Continental railway communication, 
and the extension of their commercial shipping. The Council wish, 
therefore, to impress upon our manufacturers the absolute necessity 
of making every effort, and putting forth iheir best energies to meet 
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{he growing competition which is thus offered to them, and not allow 
themselves to be lulled into a state of inactivity or false security by 
any mistaken ideas of their own inherent superiority. It cannot be 
denied that the Continental manufacturers now successfully compete 
with us in several neutral markets, which until recently were almost 
wholly supplied by us." 

The Deputation from the Leeds Chamber of Commerce report 
that " the attention of our manufacturers and merchants ought to 
be awakened to the spirit of enterprise which evidently charac- 
terizes in a great degi*ee their Continental competitors. It is 
certain that the latter are making every effort to attain a position 
of superiority. All new processes are tried vnth a disregard to 
immediate outlay, which cannot but give great encouragement to 
inventors, who find their reward certain if their improvements are 
practical ; and the deputation earnestly urge upon the manufacturers 
of Yorkshire a greater degree of liberality and of enterprise in the 
adoption of new machines and improved methods than has appeared 
latterly the case. 

*'A consideration of the machinery generally in use upon the 
Continent cannot but conduce to a conclusion similar to that now 

expressed by the Deputation An improved scientific education 

for the class engaged in practical superintendence of our factories, a 
better acquaintance with the chemistry of the arts, with the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and with the investigations of scientific men into 
the nature and character of the infinite variety of raw material ; 
these are objects to which the efforts of all well-wishers of England, 
as a manufacturing country, should be turned with unceasing 
energy.'* 

We have, in reference to the same subject, to call special attention Resolutions 
to the following Resolution, unanimously adopted at a large meeting 
of English Jurors, held at Paris on the 28th July last year : — 

" Resolved, — ^That the manifest progress made by France and other 
Continental States, as evidenced by the variety and excellence of 
the national products, the number and ingenuity of the inven- 
tions, and the general character of the manufactures exhibited in the 
Palais de Tlndustrie, induces the conviction tiiat it is only by great 
exertion, under the most favourable circumstances, that the hitherto 
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almost uncontested superiority of Great Britain in the mecbanical 
and chemical arts can be maintained.*' 

The following Jurors were present on the occasion of the adoption 
of the above Resolution : — Sir David Brewster (Chairman), Professor 
Cockerell, Mr. Crampton, Professor Owen, Mr. Rennie, the Master of 
the Mint, Mr. T. De la Rue, Mr. Fairbaim, Professor Wheatstone, 
Dr. Hofmann, Mr. Warren De la Rue, Sir Joseph Olliife, and 
Mr. Manbj (Secretary). 

When we bear in mind the important share which the chemical 
processes used in manufactures, and the machinery by means of 
which those manufactures are carried on, must necessarily have in 
assisting to maintain the commercial supremacy of this country, it 
cannot be denied that this deliberate expression of opinion on the 
part of such a body of eminent practical men, which bears out with 
great force the accuracy of the views enunciated by us in our 
Second Report, is one that demands the serious and immediate 
attention of the manufacturing and industrial classes of our 
population. 

The following important Resolutions were also passed unanimously 
on the same occasion :-«- 

** Resolved, — That a comparison of the Public Museums of the 
objects of Nature in Paris and London, has impressed us with^the 
conviction that grievous inferiority and disadvantage attach to 
England in the absence of any organization for diffusing a knowledge 
of the nature of such collections and of the principles of Science 
deducible from and illustrated by them. 

'* That the value of the Public Lectures, illustrative of the several 
Departments of Natural History in the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, in ihe advancement of the Industrial Arts, has been so 
strongly manifested in the present Exposition, as to render it most 
desirable that the corresponding Department of Natural History 
at the British Museum should be similarly explained in Public 
Lectures by Professors of those branches of Natural Science.** 

" Resolved, — ^That the Members of the Jury, in viewing the 
magnificent collection of Mechanical Models and Scientific Instru- 
ments in the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, the College de 
France, and a great number of other Public Institutions of Paris 
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and oAer cities of France, perceive with regret that there exist 
no similar collections in anj city of the British Empire, and take 
this opportunity of expressing their opinion that the establishment 
of snch Museums, in addition to those whidi already exist, to- 
illustrate various branches of Natural Science, would be attended 
with great benefit to Science and the Arts." 

** Resolved, — -That the present Exposition has strongly impressed 
us with the intimate dependance of the characteristic beauty and 
taste manifested in the French manufactures upon the enlightened 
and liberal encouragement afforded by the State in the establish- 
ment and support of the Institute and the Government Schools of 
the Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and Fainting, and that whilst 
acknowledging the value of the recently-established School of 
Design in London, we are strongly of opinion than an organization 
for the teaching and diffusion of the higher principles of the 
Graphic Fine Arts is most desirable, and would not fail of being 
productive of highly remunerative results to the Industrial Arts 
and Manufactures of Great Britain.'* ' 

It may be interesting to record the following statistics respecting Statistics 
the Paris Exhibition. The total number of visitors to the " Palais Exhibition, 
de rindustrie," between the 1 5th May, the date of its opening, and 
the 1st December, when it was finally closed to the public, was 
3,626,934, in addition to 906,530 visitors to the " Palais des Beaux 
Arts ;"* of this number 40,000 were British subjects, including 2,768 
furnished with workmen's passports free of charge. The total receipts 
are stated to have been 2,941,668 francs, or 117,667?. The expen- 
diture is supposed to have amounted to 500,000Z., exclusive of the 
cost of the Palais de Tlndustrie, which exceeded that sum. The 
total number of Exhibitors was 20,839, about one-half of whom 
were French, while of the remainder 1,555 were from the United 
Kingdom, and about 1,070 from the British Colonies. The value 
of the British goods exhibited was estimated at 693,627?., in addition 
to the Fine Arts Collection, valued at 137,560Z. Out of the British 

* The total number of visito paid to the Exhibition of 1851 was 6,039,195. 
The total receipts on that occasion were 506,000/., and the total expenditure 
about 330,000/. 
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exUbitors in the industrial classes, 9S1 reoeived honorary awards 
from the Juries; 15 obtaining the grand medal of honor, 82 the 
medal of honour, 301 the first class medal, 353 the second class 
medal, and 230 honourable mention. 

Laboulaje ^^ reference to the question of Industrial Education, we may 

on Industrial notice that Mons. Laboulaye, the eminent Frencli writer on Art 

has, subsequent to the Paris Exhibition, published a work entitled 

** Essai sur TArt Industriel,"f containing a passage of which the 

following is a translation : — 

" The study of the Fine Arts, which is, in its highest manifesta- 
tions, the great means of popularizing good taste, of producing 
eminent artists capable of forming schools, and giving a happy 
impulse, is of extreme importance for France, if she would not lose 
her position, and be degraded in presence of the intelligent efforts of 
rival nations, who neglect no means of improving the taste of their 
producers, by developing instruction in design, and the public 
exhibition of the master-pieces of Art, 

"England, with her eminent good sense, saw clearly at the 
Exhibition of 1851 all that she had to do in this direction, and 
forthwith founded the Museums at Sydenham and Marlborough 
House, as well as a large number of Schools of Design. She 
perfectly understood that this was a vital condition of success for her 
powerful industry, so admirable in a technic.il point of view, but 
which was surpassed by rival nations so far as taste was concerned. 
She felt that the future of her immense export trade depended on 
the artistic progress of her producers. 

" It is, in fact, this precious quality of taste which especially 
distinguishes the similar products of nations that have arrived at a 
high degree of educational progress, and it is certainly the element 
in which resemblance is most difficult. To copy a machine invented 
in a neighbouring country is easy, in the present state of the 
mechanical arts ; to give taste to the workmen who have to do with 
the different parts of an article of vertu, so as to put them together 
with a clear appreciation of the result to be obtained, ablest requires 
several generations of study and cultivation. 



• Pari^ 1856. 
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** The multiplicily of the products of art due to the initiatiYe of 
individuals in a whole population of working artists, renders its mere 
imitation insufficient; it constitutes an almost unapproachable 
superiority in a nation, which, possessing it, does not abandon herself. 
Hence the permanent superiority over intelligent rivals of some of 
our industries, such as the silk trade of Lyons, &c.** 

We may take this opportunity of adverting to a valuable book on Cocquiol on 
Industrial Instruction in England, published by Mens, de Cocquiel,* ^g^u^J^n, 
who was entrusted by the Government of Belgium vnth a mission to 
this country, for the purpose of reporting on the effects produced 
by the veant of a system of such instruction. A reference to the 
extracts from this Report which we have given in Appendix R, 
will show that his inquiries led him to form opinions on the subject 
in harmony with those entertained by ourselves, although at the time 
when his work was originally published, he was necessarily ignorant 
of the nature of our views, our Second Report not having been 
then before the public. This concurrence of opinion on the part of 
an intelligent foreigner, specially selected by his own Government 
on account of his aptitude for properly considering the question, is 
worthy of notice. 

The Belgian Government, in addition to sending the Chevalier de 
Cocquiel on the above mission, has evinced its interest in the question 
of Industrial Instruction by the appointment of a Commission, 
under Royal Decree, bearing date the 14th December 1851, for the 
purpose of " proposing measures to the Government relative to the 
improvement and development of Industrial Instruction" which 
Commission made their Report in August 1852, entitied ** Report 
on the Organization of Industrial Instruction." In this work, after 
pving an account of the different existing institutions in Germany, 
France, England, and Belgium, the Commission recommended the 
adoption of measures very similar to those suggested by ourselves. 
We have ascertained, on making mquiries through the Foreign 
Office, that the whole question raised in the above Reports is now 
under the consideration of the Belgia n Government. 

• lodostrua Instruction in England; being • Keport m«de to tho B«lgUn 
GoTernment by the CheriUer de Cocquiel Cb»pin«» * Hfcll, 18«8. 
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In the meantime there has been established at Antwerp, under the 
authority of a Royal Decree, a ^^ Superior Institute .of Commeroe, 
for special Instruction in theoretical and applied Commercial 
Science/' A School of Arts and Trade has also been formed at 
Toumaj. Two official Reports on ^^ the Organization of Instruction 
in the Graphic and Plastic Arts,'* published in 1858 and 1855 
respectively, also bear testimony to the movement now taking place 
in Belgium. 



Educational 
InstitatioiiB 
in Bavaria. 



We called attention in our Second Report (page 12), to the 
exertions made in many foreign countries to promote Industrial 
Education, and submitted, in an Appendix, extracts from a 
lecture by Dr. Playfair on the subject. Amongst the countries 
especially alluded to therein, Bavaria occupied a conspicuous place, 
as being one in which a regular system of such education had 
for many years existed, and with the best results. Since the date 
of that Report^ Her Majesty's Government, taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the appointment of Consul-General Ward to 
attend and report upon the Great Exhibition of German Industry 
held at Munich in 1854, directed him to make a Special Report on 
the Educational Institutions for Practical Science and Art existing 
in Bavaria. A large quantity of valuable information on the 
subject was accordingly collected by Mr. Ward, and transmitted to 
the Foreign Office in a despatch dated the 18th October 1854. 
Owing to its interesting and important nature, we have thought 
it right to give it in extenso in the present Report ; and it will 
accordingly be found in Appendix S. 



Erection on 
Estate of 
Museum 
Building of 
corrugated 
Iron. 



From what has been stated in the previous part of this Report, 
it will be obvious that since the date of the publication of our 
Second Report, three years ago, very marked progress has been 
made towards the practical realization of the scheme then put 
forward by us. Irrespective of the question of the proposed removal 
of the National Gallery to the Kensington Gore estate, we have 
shown numerous instances in which interesting and valuable eollee** 
tions of a permanent character have either been already formed or 
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are now in process of formation, but for the public exhibition of 
which, as required in order to render them of real benefit, no 
means whatever have hitherto existed. 

Under these circumstances we considered it desirable to make 
inquiries as to the best and most economical manner of providing 
means for the proper display of these various collections on our estate, 
bearing in mind the importance of erecting a structure, which, without 
interfering on the one hand with the permanent occupation of the gr^at 
square enclosed within the main boundary roads, might, on the other, 
be indestructible in its character, and yet be susceptible of being moved 
to any other spot at a trifling cost ; and we were led to the conclusion 
that in no way could this be so advantageously effected as by means 
of a building of which iron should form the chief material. We 
accordingly procured detailed drawings and specifications of such a 
building from Messrs. C. D. Young & Co., of Edinburgh, the welU 
known contractors, accompanied by estimates of the cost of its 
construction. 

Finding that a Museum, admirably adapted in all respects for the 
purposes in question, could be erected at a very moderate cost, we 
brought the whole subject under the notice of Her Majesty s 
Government The correspondence that passed on that occasion will 
be found in Appendix T. 

It will be seen on reference to that Appendix that we recapitu- 
lated the different instances in which the want of the means of 
exhibiting various important national collections was sensibly felt, as 
already shown in the course of this Report, alluding also to the 
Museum belonging to the Department of Science and Art now 
temporarily deposited in Marlborough House, from which it will be 
necessary, under the provisions of the Act 13 & 14 Vict. c. 78., as 
previously mentioned, to remove it at an early date, together with the 
portion of the National Gallery at present exhibited there ; and we 
showed the importance of losing no time for providing for the safe 
custody and exhibition of these various collections. We further 
submitted the various plans that had been prepared under our 
directions by Messrs. Young, and explained the grounds upon which 
it appeared to us that the building therein indicated combined in 
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the greatest possible degree tlie different qualifications to be desired 
in a structure designed for tbe purpose of the proposed Museum. 
Tbe total cost of the building, including the outlay necessary for 
fittings, &c., was estimated by us at 15,0002. 

This proposal having been submitted by the Treasury for the 
consideration of the Board of Trade, received the approval 
of that Department in a letter that will be found in the last- 
mentioned Appendix, and an estimate for the above sum was 
accordingly submitted to Parliament, and after a long discussion was 
Toted by the House of Commons on the 2nd August last. 

The Museum which is now being erected on the Kensington 
Gore estate* in conformity with this vote, and the drawings of which 
are given in Appendix T., is 266 feet long, 126 feet wide, and 30 
feet high. It contains two galleries extending the whole lengtli of 
the building, and affords a total exhibiting area of 6,400 square 
yards or 1^ acres. It is constructed throughout of corrugated iron, 
with the necessary provision for securing light, warmth, and venti- 
lation. For further particulars respecting it we would refer to the 
Appendix last mentioned. Sir William Cubitt, the member of our 
Commission who undertook the entire charge of superintending the 
erection of the Great Exhibition Building in Hyde Park, has been 
entrusted by Her Majesty's Government with a similar duty in the 
case of the present building, which we have reason to hope will be 
entirely completed and fit for immediate occupation early in the 
summer of this year. 

The question of the exact method of apportioning the exhibiting 
space which the Museum will afford amongst the different collections, 
&c., which it is proposed to deposit and exhibit there, and the pre- 
cise nature of the fittings to be employed, remains open for future 
consideration and arrangement 

Conclusion. Having now explained in detail the progress made since the date 
of our last Report, in the execution of the important duties entrusted 
to us by the gracious favour of Her Majesty, it remains for us, in 

* The exact site on which this building is being constructed is indicated 
in the map of the estate prefixed to this Report. 
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conclusion, briefly to recapitulate the general results set forth in 
the present Report. 

And first it is our duty to return our humble thanks to Her 
Ms^esty for the continued interest manifested by her in the objects 
for which we are incorporated ; and for the continued support and 
countenance which she has been graciously pleased to extend to us. 

As respects the question of the site that has been purchased by us, 
for the reception of Institutions connected with Science and Art, 
in the manner indicated in our last Report, we have shown that its 
great natural capabilities have been properly developed by means of 
the construction of important lines of communication, and other 
improvements ; and that we are still occupied in taking the remain- 
ing steps requisite for perfecting the estate, and rendering it in 
all respects fit for the great national objects to which it is to be 
applied ; a task which, though attended with considerable practical 
difficulties, and necessarily a work of time, is yet proceeding satisfac- 
torily and uninterruptedly to an early conclusion. 

With regard to the general progress that has been made in the 
tihree years that have elapsed since our scheme for the promotion of 
Art and Science in their practical bearings upon productive industry 
was put forward, it has been seen that the most marked and 
satisfactory results have been even already attained*. Parliament 
has recognized the importance of the objects in view, by liberal 
pecuniary contributions, and has enabled the Government to give 
practical effect to the public demand for increased means of instruc* 
tion in Science and Art, by the establishment and development of 
a large and important department, devoted to that especial purpose, 
and the benefits of which are made to extend over the whole 
country, instead of being confined to the metropolis, where the 
central organization and action must necessarily be. 

In addition to these efforts on the part of the State, energetic 
local and independent exertions are being made in various places to 
the same end. 

Satisfactory relations have been at the same time established 
between the Government and ourselves, and arrangements entered 
upon for securing harmony of action in all that relates to the 
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appropriation of the site purchased at the joint expense of the 
public and the Royal Commission. 

The recommendations of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the National Gallery constitute another important 
step towards the development of the scheme put forward by us, 
whilst the numerous collections and museums connected with 
Science and Art that have been either established or largely extended 
since our last Report show a further advance in the same direction. 

Valuable evidence has been collected corroborative of the views 
that have been advanced by us on the subject of Industrial Education, 
whilst the results of the Paris Exhibition of 1865 have served to 
confirm, in the minds of those best competent to judge, the conclu- 
sions at which tiie experience of the Exhibition of 1851 had already 
compelled us to arrive, as to the importance of systematically 
imparting instruction in science and art to the industrial classes 
of the community, to enable them to maintain their pre-eminence 
in the markets of the world. 

Finally, we have shown how a practical beginning has been made, 
with the support of Parliament, towards the realization of the 
comprehensive scheme in contemplation of which the Kensington 
Gore estate was purchased, by means of the erection of a structure 
sufficientiy extensive to provide for the more immediate wants of 
the public, without prejudice to the adoption hereafter of measures 
calculated to make permanent provision for those wants, on a scale 
worthy of the nation. 

Being thus confirmed in our original views by the additional 
experience of the three years that have elapsed since the presentation 
of our last Report, and fortified by the countenance of the Crown, 
and the marks of public confidence that we have received, it will be 
our constant endeavour, in the discharge of the duties graciously 
entrusted to us by our Sovereign, to show ourselves deserving of 
that countenance and confidence, and to co-operate with Her 
Majesty and the country in any manner that may be desired of us ; 
and, bearing in mind the success which attended our labours in the 
object for which we were originally constituted as a temfionuy 
Commission, to do all that lies in our power to ensure a similar 
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sacoess to our efforts to promote the more lasting, and, as we 
trusty still more beneficial objects, for whicli we are now permanently 
incorporated 

Given under our Corporate Seal, at the Palace of Westminster, 
this Twelfth day of April 1856. 







XDGA& A. BOWBING, 
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Correspondence between Her Majesty's Commissioners and the 
Treasury on the Subject of Land Purchases at Ejsnsington Gore, 
supplemental to the original Purchases towards which the Sum 
of 150,000Z. was voted by Parliament. 



1. — Her Majesty's Commissioners to the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. 

Sib, Whitehall, September 23, 1853. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acquaint you ihat^ the time having arrived when it becomes 
necessary to consider the steps to be taken for the purpose of obtainingi 
next Session, an Act of Parliament, with the usual compulsory powers, 
to enable them to purchase such portions of land at Kensington Gore as 
have yet to be secured, in connexion with the Surplus Scheme, they have 
proceeded to give the fullest and most careful consideration to their 
present position in respect of the whole of the land purchases, whether 
agreed upon or completed on the one hand, or yet remaining to be made 
on the other, out of the sum of 300,0001. that has been appropriated 
thereto by a joint contribution of 150,000!. each on the part of Parlia- 
ment and of the Boyal Commission. 

The consideration of this question on the part of ^er Majesty's 
Commissioners has also been naturally induced at the present moment 
by the recommendation on the subject of the site of the proposed New 
National GaUeiy, contained in the report of the National Gallery 
Committee, which has just been presented to the House of Commons, 
to the effect that the Royal Commissioners' offer of a site on the estate 
at Kensington Gore should be accepted. 

The plan, of which T am directed to enclose a copy, contains a delinea- 
tion (coloured green) of the land that has been purchased by the 
Commissioners up to the present time, as well as of the great lines of 
road which they have agieed to make through the property, in conjxmc* 
tion with the owners of the various surroundin^estates. 

The annexed statement (No. 1.) exhibits the manner in which the sum 
of 300,0002., that has been contributed towards the land purchases, has 
been expended. The amount which at the present moment remains in 
hand out of that sum, and applicable to further purchases, is shown by 
the statement to be 13,759{. 196. 7d 
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Her Majesty's Commissioners are very sensible of the extreme import- 
ance of securing, for the national objects to which it is proposed to 
devote the whole of the estate purchased by them^ the absolute possession 
of all the land that is included within the main roads marked in the 
accompanying plan, by reference to which it will be seen that a certain 
portion of that land still remains unpurchased; that on the right, 
comprising the Eden Lodge Estate, and a small piece of land belonging 
to Mr. Freake ; and that on the lefl a wedge piece, very narrow in the 
lower part, extending far into the Commissioners' land, and belonging to 
various proprietors. This latter piece, known by the name of Gore Lane, 
is covered with houses, chiefly of a very inferior character, but comprising 
some, viz., those belonging to Mr. Aldridge, at the Hyde Park end of 
the wedge, of a superior and expensive description. 

The Commissioners have caused a careful estimate to be prepared 
under Mr. Cubitt's direction, by Mr. Higgins, the eminent surveyor, of 
the probable cost of obtaining the different portions of land above alluded 
to, commencing at the lower end (which portion it may be considered 
indispensably necessary to secure in any case), and the results are 
exhibited in the accompanying return (No. 2.), which also includes an 
estimate of the cost of making the roads, and of purchasing the tenants' 
interests in the line of them ; these latter items of expense being, under 
any circumstances, imavoidable. 

It is obvious that the above-mentioned balance of 13,7592. is quite 
inadequate for the purpose, and that in fact it would only suffice to 
secure a very small portion of the property that it is desirable to 
purchase. 

It has, therefore, been the object of Her Majesty's Commissioners to 
ascertain how far it lies within their own power, by means of a further 
contribution firom the surplus funds in their possession, to meet the 
deficiency which is found to exist. The total amount of that surplus 
appears from the enclosed statement (No. 3.) to be 186,1242., or 12,826^ 
more than was originally estimated by the Commissioners in their second 
report to Her Majesty. Deducting from this amount the sum of 1 50y000{, 
already appropriated to the land purchases, a balance of (in round 
numbers) 36,0002. still remains in the hands of the Commissioners. 

Being anxious to give every possible assistance towards securing the 
whole of the property embraced within the proposed roads. Her Majesty's 
Commissioners have resolved to appropriate a further sum of 15,0002. 
towards the purchases in question, which will leave a balance in their 
hands of about 21,0002. This sum is the minimum which they t&eL they 
can retain with safety, having regard to the necessity of providing for 
their own current expenses, and for any unforeseen oontingenoies. 

This additional vote of 15,0002., when added to the balance of 1S,7592L, 
as yet unappropriated out of the original surplus grant of 300,000/., 
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represents a total sum of 28,759/. at this moment applicable to the 
necessary further purchases. But the insufficiency of this sum to meet 
all the requirements of the case is shown by Mr. Higgins's estimate. It 
will be necessary, moreover, to reserve a sum of about 3,000{. out of 
that amount, to defray the cost of redeeming the land tax at present 
payable on the estates already purchased, or the possession of which will 
probably be secured 

The Commissioners cannot refrain from expressing their opinion that 
it is extremely desirable, and that it would render the purchase more 
complete, to include in it the whole of the property lying within the 
road, as marked on the plan 

Having thus pointed out the exact position in which they are at 
present placed in reference to the land purchases that form so important 
a step towards the execution of the duties graciously entrusted to them 
by Her Majesty, and in the objects of which Parliament has already 
expressed its concurrence by means of a considerable pecuniary contri- 
bution, it only remains for Her Majesty's Commissioners, in bringing the 
matter under the notice of Her Majesty's Government, to request that 
they may be fitroured with an early intimation of their decision as to 
the extent to which they will be prepared to recommend to Parliament 
any further contribution. 

I have, &c. 
The Right Hon. (Signed) Edgar A. Bowring. 

W. K Gladstone, M.P., 

&C. &C. &C. 



2. — ^Treasury Minutk respecting the above Letter. 

October 28, 1868. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer communicates to the Board a letter 
bearing date the 23d September, which has been addressed to him by 
Mr. Bowring, on the part of Her Majesty's Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, together with accompanying papers, and a plan of 
the estate which the Commissioners have acquired at Kensington, and a 
sketch of one of the modes in which the ground might be applied to the 
purposes contemplated in its pm*chase. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has made it his business, in considering 
this letter and the plan annexed, to obtain further information on several 
points of importance. 

He understands that the Commission considers itself bound to the 
execution of the main roads as they are laid down in the plan, which, 
together with the Kensington-road, describe a square fronting Hyde 
Park, and which comprise about 56 acres within the roads, or 68 acres if 
the four boundary roads be included. 
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Within that square lie several portions of property which have not 
been acquired by the Commissioners, viz., beginning from the eastward, 
a small strip of land belonging to Mr. Freake, the Eden Lodge Estate, 
belonging to Lord Auckland, and a piece of land to the westward termed 
the Qore Lane Estate, in the form of a wedge, which pierces into the 
heart of the Commissioners' property, and which for the present purpose 
may be most conveniently considered as consisting, first, of two lots, its 
entire frontage to the north, and second, three lots extending from the 
back of these to the southern end of the wedge. 

Considerable pieces of land, however, which have been acquired by the 
Commissioners lie beyond the square thus defined. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer considers it to be obviously most 
desirable, with a view to the effective and satisfactory employment of 
the ground already obtained, that the whole of the square described by 
the main roads (waiving, however, any question respecting the narrow 
strip of land which belongs to Mr. Freake) should eventually be acquired 
by the Commissioners. But if the possession of the entire square be 
thus desirable, it is absolutely indispensable, as an inspection of the map 
will show, that part or the whole of the three back lots of the wedge to 
the westward should be acquired forthwith, as without these no compre- 
hensive plan, dealing with the land as a whole, and having relation to a 
centre, could be entertained. 

It would appear likely, from the estimates of Mr. Higgins, that irre- 
spectively of Mr. Freake's lot, the square cannot be completed for less 
than a sum rising from loO,OOOf. to 200,000Z. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bowring's letter gives it to be understood that not more than about 
25,0002. can be supplied by the Commission towards further purchases ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has since learnt that the deductions 
on account of roads, and the acquisition of tenants' interests on the estate 
of the Commissioners, will probably reduce the disposable amount as low 
as 13,000Z., or thereabouts. 

Under these circumstances, it is necessary to revert to the Vote of the 
year 1852, and the expectations with which it was given. 

Parliament appears to have been under the impression at the period of 
that Vote, that so far as regarded the purchase of land, it was finaL Had 
the Government of that day possessed information leading to a contrary 
conclusion, it would have been their duty to make it known to the House 
of Commons, and to give the best conjectural estimate in their power of 
the amount of any ulterior demand likely to arise. 

It is now obvious that more money will be, at least temporarily, and 
perhaps permanently required, and this to an extent even exceeding the 
first Vote of Parliament, if the entire square defined by the main, roads 
is to be made available for public purposes. 
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In the event of a new application to Parliament^ it appears to be 
neoeasary, first, that such information shall be forthcoming as will show 
that the whole of the land within the square is likely to be required to 
carry the buildings necessary for the purposes contemplated by the 
Commission; and second, that there shall be a dear understanding 
between Parliament and the Commission with respect to the outlying 
portions of the estate, the selling value of which, at a future, but not 
remote period, might probably more than cover the whole cost of 
acquiring the unpurchased portions of the block or square. 

Both on grounds of reason, and for the satisBsiCtion of Parliament, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer conceives it should be distinctly understood 
between Her Majesty's Government and the Commission, as a part of the 
new arrangements contemplated, that no decision, express or implied, is 
yet taken as to the use which may hereafter be made of the outlying 
portions of the estate, and that with respect to any or all of them, it will 
be open to Her Majesty's Government, if they shall think fit, to require 
at a future time that these portions of the property shall be profitably 
disposed o^ and their proceeds applied to reimburse the large additional 
outlay which it is now proposed that Parliament shall either at once or 
eventually undertake to supply. 

It would, without doubt, be inexpedient to attempt at the present 
moment to obtain funds for new purchases within the square by sale or 
leases of parts beyond it, both because it is as yet uncertain what may 
be the full amount of demand for accommodation upon the estate, and 
also because with a view to profitable disposal it would be well to wait 
until not only the formation of the roads, but the final determination 
and announcement of the plans of the Commissioners, and perhaps even 
some progress made towards their execution, shall have given value to 
the adjacent sites. 

Upon the basis of this understanding, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recommends my Lords to acquaint the Commission that Her Majesty's 
Government will be prepared to propose to Parliament in the ensuing 
Session such a vote, supplemental to a sum of not less than 13,0002., 
from the frmds of the Commission, as may appear to be requisite in order 
to enable the Commissioners to obtain those portions of the property of 
which the early possession is necessary for the progress of their plans. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observes, that on the map which is 
transmitted with Mr. Bowring's letter a central block of building is 
delineated as suitable in size and position for the National Gallery of 
Painting, should it be transferred to Kensington in conformity with the 
recommendation of a Committee of the House of Commons which sat 
during the last Session. To that subject he apprehends tliat the attention 
of Her Majesty's Government will be given at an eaa-ly period ; but it is 
not necessarily connected with the subject of the present minute, since 
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whatever may be the destinatioii of the central portion of the property, 
it is equally necessary, for reasons already given, that such portions of 
the wedge shall be acquired aa will put the Commissioners in possession 
of a block of land adequate to the reception of buildings designed upon a 
comprehensive plan. 

The next question is, to which among the portions of land not yet 
acquired does the rule thus laid down apply ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer understands that no further progress 
to any appreciable extent can be made by private voluntary negotiation 
with any of the persons interested in the block. The Commission will, 
therefore, as it appears, have to proceed by an application to Parliament 
for compulsory powers of purchase ; and it is obviously prudent, as the 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer apprehends, that an application of such a 
nature should be limited to those parts of the land of whidi the imme- 
diate or early possession caa be proved to be necessary for the purposes 
of the Commission, as the Commission ought not to be unnecessarily 
exposed to the risk of defeat before Committees of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

It appears to be admitted on all hands that no reference for Mr. Freake's 
land should enter into such an application. 

There remain for present consideration the three lots of property behind 
the firont lots, and forming the residue of the wedge, termed the Oore- 
lane Estate, and reaching to the centre of the block defined by the main 
roads. 

It is obvious, with respect to this land, that the acquisition of the 
greater part is absolutely essential, and of the rest scarcely less than 
necessaiy, in order to enable the Commissioners to form any comprehen- 
sive plan for the disposal of the estate they have already acquired. And 
there is another circumstance which distinctly points to the expediency 
of comprising them all in one and the same application. 

They have at present a double access, one from the north through the 
front lots, and another from the south across the property of the Com- 
missioners. But it is necessary that power should be obtained from 
Parliament to stop the right of way fit>m the southward, and the parties 
interested in any lot lying at a distance from the Eensington-road, in a 
word, in any back lot, might well object to the withdrawal of this right 
of way, unless a proposal to buy them out formed part of the same 
measure ; while to the front lots the right of way is even now leas 
material, and when the main lines of road shall have been executed, will 
become entirely worthless. 

An application for these three lots of land, forming the hinder portkm 
of the wedge, would therefore seem to be that which the purposes of ilie 
Commission require. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer observes that the probable cost of 
these lots, as estimated by Mr. Higgins, is 38,0002. ; and if the sum of 
13,0002. be supplied by the Commission, the sum of 25,0002., should it be 
necessary, and subject to what has been hereinbefore stated^ will be asked 
firom Parliament. The Board will also be aware, fix>m the nature of the 
case, that where a number of complicated interests, some of them hostile, 
are to be bought out, even the most careful estimate may possibly be 
found to err by faUing short of the eventaal cost ; and so long as the 
Commission and the Government are in a condition to show to 
Parliament that the rules of economy and caution have been duly 
observed, it need not be feared that Parliament would decline to grant 
such further limited sum as might be necessary for the attainment of the 
property. 

My Lords concur in the opinions expressed by the Chancier of the 
Exchequer, and direct that a copy of this Minute be sent to Mr. Bowring, 
for the information of the Commissioners, and that he be requested to 
state to them that, inasmuch as the letter of the 23d September opens up 
the consideration of questions beyond what either press, or are susceptible 
of settlement at the present moment, my Lords have thought it might be 
more convenient that they should place on record a statement sufficiently 
extended to serve in some measure as a guide to Her Majesty's 
Government in conducting the correspondence which may on future 
occasions arise with Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1861, respecting the completion and application of the Kensington 
Estate. 



3. — Heb Majesty's Commissioners to the Lobds of the Treasuby. 
Sib, WhitehaQ, March 9, 1864. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1861 to request that you will acquaint the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, with reference to previous correspondence, that, 
in pursuance of the general suggestions contained in their Lordships' 
Minute of the 28th of October last, transmitted in your letter of the 
29th of that month, they have not failed to take such opportunities as 
presented themselves of negotiating for the amicable purchase of the fee- 
simple of the Gore-lane Estate, belonging to Lord Kensington. The 
acquisition of this fee, combined with the compulsory purchase, under 
the Act of Parliament now being sought for by the Commissioners, of 
the tenants' and other interests in the lower part of the wedge forming 
Gore-lane, would not only put the Commissioners in possession of aU the 
property necessary for their immediate purposes in this quarter, but also 
ensure them the ultimate possession of the whole of that portion of the 
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west of Qore-Iane, which 'is not comprised in their present application to 
Parliament. 

It now affords her Majesty's Commissioners much satisfiBUstion to state 
that they have at length brought their negotiations with Lord Kensing- 
ton to a successful issue, and that his Lordship is prepared to dispose of 
the whole of his reversionary interest in the Gtore-lane property, whether 
scheduled or not^ for the sum of 12,500{., as will appear from the 
accompanying copy of Mr. Higgins's report on the subject. 

Mr. Higgins has informed the Commissioners that, in framing his 
estimate of the cost of making the various compulsory purchases indi- 
cated in the enclosure to my letter of the 23d of September last^ he 
estimated the cost of purchasing Lord Kensington's freehold interest in 
the three lower sections, which it was ultimately arranged should be 
included in the application to Parliament, at 10^000/. The additional 
simi requisite to purchase his interest in the upper section therefore 
appears to be only 2^50021 

In soliciting the authority of the Lords of the Treasury to effect thia 
purchase on the terms proposed by Mr. Higgins, and which will, as just 
shown, involve the present outlay on the part of the public of a smn 
exceeding by 2,5002. that which the Treasury Minute contemplated, viz., 
25,0002., I am directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners to point out 
some of the reasons which make it appear to them that such additional 
outlay is, in the present instance, both escpedient and reasonable. 

The effect of purchasing by an amicable arrangement Lord Kensing- 
ton's interest in this property, instead of having to obtain it oompulsorily 
by the proposed Act, will be to put an end to his opposition to the Bill, 
against which he has petitioned, will render unnecessary an eventual 
reference to a jury to assess his Lordship's claims to compensation, and 
will moreover ensure the acquirement at a lower proportionate rate of 
the portion scheduled in the Bill, inasmuch as the extra cost of ulti- 
mately acquiring the upper portion is estimated to amount to nearly 
4,000/., while, as has been already stated, it can now be virtually 
obtained for an outlay of 2,5002. 

It is unnecessaiy for Her Majesty's Commissioners to point out the 
advantageous position in which they would be placed, in respect of 
future negotiations for the purchase of the tenants' interests in the pro- 
perty, by being the ground landlords of the whole, and the improvement 
to the neighbourhood likely to result therefrom. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners feeling, under all these circumstances, 
the importance of at once completing the agreement with Lord Kensing- 
ton, upon the terms provisionally arranged by Mr. Higgins, direct me to 
request that you will move the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty^ 
Treasury to favour them at the earliest period with such an expression 
of concurrence in the above views, and of approval of the proposed extra 
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expenditure herein referred to, as may enable them to take the necessary 
legal steps without delay for acquiring possession of Lord Kensington's 
freehold interest in the Gore-lane property. 

I have, &c. 
Sir a E. Trevdyan, K.C.B. (Signed) Edgar A. Bowring. 

&a &C. &c. 



4. — Treasury Minute on the above Letter. 

March 21, 1854. 
Write to the Commissioners, that under the circumstances explained 
in this letter, my Lords consent to increase the Vote, which they 
undertook by their Minute dated the 28th 'October last to submit to 
Parliament, from 25,000/. to 27,500i, in order to enable the Commis- 
sioners to complete the purchase of the Gore-lane Estate belonging to 
Lord Kensington. 



APPENDIX B. 

Act of Parliament obtained by Her Majesty's Commissioners 

in 1854. 
An Act to authorize the making certain Roads, and stopping up 
certain Lanes and Footways between Kensington Gore and 
Brompton, in the County of Middlesex, and for otherwise £BLcili- 
tating the formation of a Site for Institutions connected with 
Science and Arts. 

IRoyal Assent, Srd JvZy 1854.] 
Whereas Her Majesty granted a charter imder Her Great Seal, bearing preamble* 
date at Westminster, on or about the fifteenth day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty, and after stating therein to the elSect 
that Her Majesty had issued her commission under her royal sign 
manual, bearing date on or about the third day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty, for the promotion of the Exhibition of the Works 
of Industry of all Nations, to be held in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one, and had thereby for that purpose appointed her 
most dearly beloved consort. His Boyal Highness Francis Albert Augustus 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Saxony, Frinoe of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Field-Marshal in her 
army, and the several other persons therein mentioned^ to make inquiry 
into the best mode by which the productions of Her Majesty's Colonies 
and of Foreign Countries might be introduced into Her Majesty's 
Kingdom, and also as respected the suitable site for the Exhibition, the 
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general conduct of the same, and also into the matters therein mentioned, 
connected with the said Exhibition, her said Majesty did by her said 
Charter grant that her said Consort, and the several otiier persons therein 
mentioned, members of the said first-mentioned Commission, and the 
survivors or survivor of them, and such other persons, if any, as should 
be elected by them, as thereinafter mentioned, should be one body 
corporate by the name of ''The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 :" And she did thereby declare that the said Corporation should be 
established for the purposes therein-after mentioned, and that the capital 
of the said Commissioners thereby incorporated should be such sums of 
money as had been then subscribed towards the establishment of the said 
Exhibition, and other the monies which should come to their hands, and 
she appointed that the said Commissioners should carry out the said 
Exhibition in the year 1851, and distribute the prizes and do all matters 
connected therewith, and dispose of all monies which by any of the 
means therein mentioned should come to .their hands in all respects aa 
they should think fit towards the purposes of the Exhibition, or otherwise 
in the execution of the powers thereby given to them : 

And whereas by a charter under the great seal bearing date on or 
about the second day of December one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
one, Her said Majesty granted and ordained that the said Commissioners 
so incorporated by the said recited charter as aforesaid, should continue 
and be incorporated as well for the purposes for which they were so first 
incorporated as for the purpose of devising a plan for the disposal of the 
surplus of all moneys which should remain at their disposal after all the 
expenses relating to the said Exhibition should have been defi*ayed, and 
which in their opinion should be in accordance with the expectations 
held out to the public ad therein mentioned, and also in all respects for 
carrying into effect any plan or plans which might be devised by them 
as aforesaid : And Her Majesty did thereby empower the said Commis- 
sioners to dispose of all such surplus as aforesaid, and the income thereof 
which might be at their disposal, in the furtherance of any such plan or 
plans as might be devised by them : And Her Majesty did thereby 
declare, that for the purposes aforesaid or any of them, the said 
Commissioners and their successors might purchase and hold lands and 
hereditaments in any part of Her dominions, and that such lands and 
hereditaments might be firom time to time appropriated, sold, leased, or 
otherwise applied or disposed of in all respects as the said Commissioners 
should think fit, and Her said Majesty did thereby direct that the said 
Commissioners might firom time to time, when and as they should think 
fit, under their Corporate Seal, report to one of Her Principal Secretaries 
of State on all and every or any of the matters which they might do 
under the power thereby given : And should also in like manner report 
as therein is mentioned on all and every or any of the mattera which 
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they might do when and as they might be thereto required as therein is 
mentioned : 

And whereas the said Commissioners^ in pursuance of the provisions 
of the said last recited charter, made a report, dated the eleventh day of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, to Her Majesty's 
then Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, from which 
it appeared that the probable net amount of the surplus of the receipts 
from the said Exhibition would amount to one hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds, and afler statements showing the difficulties of 
procuring adequate space in the metropolis for institutions connected 
with science and art and the obstacles thus opposed to the systematic 
co-operation of such institutions the Commissioners reported that they 
believed they had shown that the want of space and want of system 
had hitherto been the main impediments to the supplying scientific and 
artistic instruction to the industrial population, and therefore they had 
endeavoured to remove them by procuring a spacious and unincumbered 
piece of ground situate in a most favourable locality, and by making 
suggestions in relation to the institutions therein mentioned : 

And whereas, by "The Consolidated Fund Appropriation Act/' 
cap. 1 10, passed in the session of Parliament held in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty's reign, it was enacted that there 
might be issued and applied as therein mentioned any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, towards 
defraying, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifly-two-fifty- 
three, the purchase of land at Kensington Qore, for institutions connected 
with Science and Art, and in aid of the funds already appropriated 
thereto by Her Majesty's Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 : 

And whereas the spacious and unincumbered piece of ground referred 
to in the report of the said Commissioners, as having been acquii*ed by 
them as aforesaid, consists of about twenty-one and a half acres, 
situate and being in the parishes of Kensington and Saint Margaretj 
Westminster, or one of them, purchased of John Aldridge, Esquire, and 
of the trustees of the marriage settlement of the said John Aldridge, 
and of about forty-seven acres, two roods, thirty-seven perches, situate 
and being in the same parishes, purchased of the trustees of Baron 
Tlllars, and which hereditaments have been conveyed to the said 
Commissioners, subject to certain leases or agreements for leases, and 
to certain tenancies respectively affecting the same, and part of the 
monies so authorized to be issued by the said Appropriation Act was 
applied towards the payment of the purchase-money for the said 
hereditaments or part thereof: 

And whereas in order effectually to carry out the said plan of the 
said Commissioners, it is necessary that they should have power to buy 
up the estates and interests of the lessees and tenants in and upon the 
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Title of Act. 
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Commissioners 
to purchase 
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in plans and 
books of 
reference. 



Period within 
which lands 
are to be 
purchased. 



estates so purchased, and all other rights and easements, if any, apper- 
taining thereto, and to purchase other lands in the neighbourhood of 
the same estates, and to make roads and approaches, and to stop up 
certain paths or ways : 

And whereas the said Commissioners have deposited with the Clerks 
of the Peace for the county of Middlesex and for the city and liberty of 
Westminster respectively, plans and sections and books of reference 
showing the lines and levels of the proposed new roads, and the lands 
and hereditaments required to be purchased for the same, and showing 
the lands and hereditaments which are required to be taken and 
purchased for the aforesaid general purposes of the said Commissioners : 

And whereas the Commissioners have agreed to purchase from Lord 
Kensington and his trustees certain lands, part of which are included in 
the said plans sections and books, and other parts of which are not so 
included: 

And whereas the objects aforesaid cannot be effected without the 
authority of Parliament : 

May it please your Majesty, 

That it may be enacted. And be it enacted by the Queen's Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows (that is to say) : 

I. "The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845," shall be incor- 
porated with and form part of this Act. 

II. In this Act, the expression, " The Commissioners " shall mean the 
Commissioners for the time being, acting by virtue of the said two 
several charters and of this Act. 

III. The Commissioners shall continue incorporated for the purposes 
of this Act, as well as of the said two several charter& 

IV. In citing this Act in other Acts of Parliament, and in legal 
instruments, it shall be sufficient to use the expression, " The Exhibition 
of 1851 Roads and Lands Act.'' 

v. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners to enter upon, take, and 
piirchase, for the purposes of this Act, all, or any, or any parts of the 
lands described in the said plans and books of reference so deposited aa 
aforesaid ; and also of any other lands so agreed to be purchased by 
or on behalf of the said Commissioners of and from the said Lord 
Kensington and his trustees, so nevertheless that in no case shall any 
price be paid for the whole of such lands less than the price already 
contracted to be paid. 

YI. The powers of the Commissioners for making any compulsory 
purchase, under or for the purposes of this Act, shall not be exercised 
after the expiration of five years from the passing thereof 
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YTI. It sball be lawftil for the Commissioners to make and construct Power to the 
in the lines and levels, and on the lands shown on the said deposited S^iJittJier'* 
plans and sections, the following roads, videlicet : «^ acoOTdioir 

1. A public carriage road, commencing at Kensington Gore, from and plans, 
out of the road running from Kensington to Knightsbridge, com- 
monly called the Kensington-road, at a point thirty-seven yards or 
thereabouts to the west of Gore-lane, otherwise Park-lane, and 
terminating at or near certain almshouses, commonly called Meth* 
wolds, or Brompton Almshouses, in Old Brompton ; 

2. A pubfic carriage-road, commencing from and out of the said 
intended road firstly before described at a point two hundred and 
ninety-three yards, or thereabouts, south of the Kensington-road 
aforesaid, and terminating in the road leading from the Kensington- 
road aforesaid to Hereford-square, commonly called the Qloucester- 
road, at a point three hundred and fifty yards or thereabouts, south 
of the Kensington-road aforesaid ; 

3. A public carriage-road commencing from and out of the Gloucester* 
road aforesaid, at Cromwell-row, in the said parish of Kensington, 
and terminating in the road leading from Knightsbridge to Fulham 
called the Brompton-road, near to the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brompton. 

VIIL The CommissioneTS, in making the said new roads, may deviate J^w<rf 
from the lines described on the said plans to the extent shown on the said 
plans, and may deviate firom the levels shown on the said sections to the 
extent of five feet. 

IX. If any omission, misstatement, or erroneous description shall have Errors and 
been made of any lands, or of the owners, lessees, or occupiers of any becw^Sf ^ 
lands, described in the said plans and books of reference, whether the 
same shall be required for the said roads or for the other purposes of the 
Commissioners, it shall be lawful for the Commissioners to apply to two 
justices of the peace for the county of Middlesex for the correction thereof, 
and if it shall appear to such justices that such omission, misstatement, 
or erroneous description arose from mistake, they shall certify the same 
accordingly, and they shall in such certificate state the particulars of any 
such omission, and in what respect any such matter shall have been mis- 
stated or erroneously described, and such certificate shall be deposited and 
kept along with the said deposited plans and books of reference at the 
ofiSce of the said clerk of the peace for the county of Middlesex, and 
thereupon such plans and books of reference shall be deemed to be cor- 
rected according to such certificate, and it shall be lawfrd for the Commis- 
sioners to make the works, and otherwise proceed to exercise the powers 
and authorities hereby given to them, in accordance with such certificate, 
so fiir as the same shall alter the said plans and books of reference, but 
without prejudice to their powers and authorities tmder this Act. 
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Part of the X. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners to cause such part of the 

to^l^^^ intended roads to be laid out as a carria^ way, and such parts for foot 

as a carriage- passengers as they shall think proper, such footways being of a 
wayandpartas . . .,., * x , w o 

a fbotwayT convenient width. 

Power for the XI. When and so soon as the said roads, firstly and thirdly herein- 
toaSto*^^**'*^" before mentioned, shall have been completed, and shall have been opened 
tain lanes or for use, subject nevertheless to such restrictions, as to the use thereof by 
soon^^e^ carriages and all other vehicles^ as the Commissioners shall think fit to 
roads istly and make, and which restrictions they are hereby authorized to impose on the 
are completed ^se of all the roads hereby authorized to be made, but wliich restrictions 
w^ open for gjj|jj j^^^ extend to prevent a free use thereof by foot passengers, it shall 
be lawful for the Commissioners to stop up all that lane or path- 
way, called Qore-lane otherwise Park-lane, except so much thereof as is 
situate within two hundred and thirty feet of the said Kensington- 
road, measuring along the said lane, and also to stop up a certain other 
lane or pathway in continuation of Qore-lane otherwise Park-lane, called 
Brompton Park-lane, which lanes and pathways communicate between 
the Kensington-road aforesaid and Old Brompton, and also to stop up a 
certain pathway leading from Oloucester-road aforesaid^ at a point three 
hundred and seventy yards or thereabouts to the south of Kensington- 
road aforesaid, and running from thence in a straight line to Methwolds 
Soil of the roads or Brompton Almshouses ; and immediately upon and after such stopping 
be Tested in ^p the said lane and pathways, the soil of the said lane and pathways 
aSoSSi^^laads. ^^P^^^^^y shall vest in and belong to the Commissioners or other the 
person or persons who shall, for the time being, be the owner or owners 
of the lands next adjoining such lane or fool^ths, or through or over 
which the same lane and footpaths do now pass, and according to their 
estates and interests in such lands, and in case the same pass through 
or over lands which belong to different owners, then as to the portions 
which pass through or over such lands of different owners shall vest in 
such persons, in divided moieties, according to their estates and interest 
therein, each person being entitled to the moiety adjoinfbg his or her 
lands, but so that the site of such lane or pathways be subject to all 
the powers by this Act given to the Commissioners in respect to the 
lands immediately adjoining to the same, and to which they shall become 
attached as aforesaid. 
Worits con- XII. Whereas it is intended to connect the public carriage roads by 

n^Lt>p^i8 this Act authorized to be made and constructed with the Kensington 
roads to^ Road, the Gloucester Road, and the Brompton Road respectively (being 
the approbation portions of the first district of the roads under the care of the Com- 
^tyV^S^ missioners of the Metropolis Turnpike Roads, north of the Thames, and 
sach roads. hereinafter called the Metropolis Roads), at the points shewn on the said 
deposited plans ; therefore all and every the connection of the said public 
carriage roads with the said Metropolis Roads, or with any of them, shaU 
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be made in concert with and to the approbation of the general surveyor 
for the time being of the said Conmussioners of the Metropolis Roads. 

XIII. The Commissioners shall widen the said Brompton-road to the Regulating the 
extent and from the point of junction with the said public carriage-road the Brompton- 
thirdly hereinbefore mentioned to the point where the said public "*^' 
carriage-road will terminate in the said Brompton-road, as shown on the 

said deposited plans. And the Commissioners shall form so much of that 
part of the said Brompton-road as shall have been widened (hereinafter 
called " New-road *'j into a caniage-way, as shall be required by the said 
general surveyor, and shall, on the north side of such carriage-way, form 
a raised footpath, with a kerb stone at the edge of such footpath, and 
shall make and lay down in the said New-road all such drains as shall 
be deemed necessary by the said general surveyor. And the Commis- 
sioners shall raise the level of the said Brompton-road to the level of the 
said new road, so as to form one continuous surface, and shall continue 
such raised level with the same inclination westward along the said 
Brompton-road until such raised level shall meet the present surface of 
the said Brompton-road, so as to form one gi-aduated and continuous 
inclination. 

XIV. On the completion of such works to the approbation of the said New-road to be 
general surveyor, the said Commissioners of the Metropolis Roads shall ^J^^i^^n^ 
pay to the Commissioners the siun of five himdred poimds as the price of 

the site of the said New-road, and the Commissioners shall, on receipt of 
such sum, convey the fee simple of such site to the said Commissioners of 
the Metropolis Roads. 

XV. Nothing in this Act contained shall authorize or empower the levels of the 
Commissioners to alter the level of the said Metropolis Roads, or of any ijoads not to be 
one of them, or to stop up or cause to be stopped up the said Metropolis Jjjj^jn^^gy^ 
Roads or any part thereof, or to obstruct the passage of carts, caniages, with without 
and horses thereon, or in any other manner whatever to interfere with all ^^^^^ 

or any of the said Metropolis Roads, or with the levels thereof, or to 
impede, stop, or in anywise interrupt the public traffic on such Metropolis 
Roads, without the consent in writing of the said Commissioners of the 
Metropolis Roads, or of their general surveyor for the time being. 

XVI. Nothing in tins Act contained shall abridge, alter, or interfere ^]^^*^J'*^^ 
with the powers and authorities now vested in the said Commissioners Commisfiioners 
of the Metropolis Roads. X\^ 

XVII. It shall not be lawful for the Commissioner to commence any Notice to be 
connection of the said public can-iage roads with the said Metropolis S^s^taiittcd 
Roads, or to commence the widening of the said Brompton-road, until before c 
three days after the Commissioners shall have given notice of their inten- "^]^ 
tion to commence such connection and widening, and shall have deli* 
vered plans and sections of the same to the said general surveyor, and 
that all the drains of the said Metropolis Roads, or any of them, which 
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shall be taken up, displaced, or interfered with in consequence of the 
connection of the said public carriage roads with the said Metropolis 
Boads, or in consequence of the widening of the said Brompton-road, 
shall be relaid and made good by the Commissioners. 

XVIII. All such measures of precaution for the public safety during 
the progress of the connection of the said public carriage roads with 
the said Metropolis Boads, and of the widening of the said Brompton- 
road, including the fencing of the works and the lighting and watching 
of the same by nighty shall be adopted by and at the expense of the 
Commissioners, as shall be required firom time to time by the said general 
surveyor. 

XIX. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners during the making of 
the said roads, with the consent of two justices for the county of 
Middlesex, to stop up or cause to be stopped up all or any part of the 
carriage or footways of the roads, streets, and other places which it may 
be considered by the Commissioners necessaiy to stop up, and for that 
purpose to put up or cause to be put up sufficient pallisadoes, bars, posts, 
and other erections, and to make such orders for regulating the passage 
of all carts, carriages, and horses as to them shall seem proper, but all 
such stoppages and obstructions shall be discontinued and removed on 
the formation of the said roads, and.the Commissioners shall make good 
all damage done to the pavements of such streets and places by such 
stoppages and obstructions : Provided always, that it shall not be lawful 
for the Commissioners to stop up any carriage road or footways on 
either side of the intended roads for a greater length at any one time 
than one himdred yards along the line of the intended roads, or some 
part thereof. 

XX. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners to cause to be arched 
over or filled up all such sewers and drains or parts thereof lying and 
being in or near the said roads or ways to be made, stopped up, or 
inclosed as aforesaid respectively as shall appear necessary for completing 
the purposes of this Act, but so that no public sewer or drain whatsoever, 
or any private drain, shall be in anywise disturbed, injured, or prejudiced 
unless another sewer or drain shall have been made in lieu thereof 
equally serviceable or convenient to the individual or neighbourhood. 

XXI. All persons (including persons under disability) by the said 
incorporated Act capacitated to sell any estate or interest in lands, may 
in all respects as if the same were on a sale, contract and agree with 
the Commissioners for the compromise of any right, title, or interest, or 
supposed right, title, or interest whatsoever, either in law or in equity, 
in any lands already purchased or which may be purchased by the Com- 
missioners, and which any such persons would have been capacitated to 
sell, and may carry into effect any such compromise by any grant, con- 
firmation, or assurance, as the Commissioners shall require, and as might 
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be done on a sale of the hereditaments under the aforesaid powers, and 
any such compromise shall be considered in all respects as a sale under - 
the powers of the said Act and this Act, and any moneys paid as the 
consideration thereof shall be paid, treated, and applied as purchase 
money under the provisions of the aforesaid Act. 

XXII. All and every the erections and buildings which may be erected Buildings 
by the Commissioners under any power or authority vested in them under cw^iasbners 
this Act or otherwise, shall during the erection thereof, and at all times to be exempt 
thereafter, be exempted in all respects from the operation and provisions visions o/the 
of an Act made and passed in the seventh and eighth years of the reign Metropolitan 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty for regulating the construction and size 
of the buildings in the metropolis and neighbourhood ; and from the 
operation of another Act made and passed in the ninth and tenth years 
of the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty for the amendment of the 
last-mentioned Act. 
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APPEN 

Db. Account of the Receipts and Expenditure of Her Majesty's 



RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL ACCOUNT FOR EXHIBITION. 
To Balance as per last Account - - - 

„ Interest on Exchequer Bills - - - - 

„ Subscriptions ------ 

„ Amount from Fox, Henderson & Co., for final Settle- 
ment ------- 



ESTATE ACCOUNT. 

To Balance from Greneral Account 
fy Porliamentarj Grant Session 1852-3 - 
„ Do part of jf 27,500 „ 1854-5 



£ 



- ;fl50,000 
7,500 



,, Sales of Houses, Old Materials, and Miscellaneous 
Receipts ------ 

,, Rents - ' - - - - - - 



£ s. d. 

213,305 15 8 

10,807 19 11 

769 7 11 

4,501 1 5 



229,384 4 11 



186,436 18 6 



157,500 



893 4 6 • 
4,508 2 5 I 



£ 



349,338 5 5 



"I 



We hereby certify, that we have examined the above Accounts of the Receipts 
and Expenditure of the Royal Commissioners for tbo Exhibition of 1851 for the 
period commencing 1st March 1852 and ending 31st December 1855, and that 
we have found the same to be correct. 

T. M. Weguelin, Governor of the Bank of England. 
S. Neave, Deputy Governor of the Bank of England. 
We certify, that the above Bahinoe of 101,742/. 16*. lOJ., stated to be in our 
hands, is correct, viz. 93,196/. 13*. 9d. being invested in 91,000/. Exchequer 
Bills, 4,38811 18*. 6d. to our credit at the Bank of England, 4,123iL 9*- 6«/. at 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., and 11/. 14*. 2d. in the hands of the Financial Officer, 
and 22/. 1*. advanced on account of Museum Building to be repaid. 

A. K. Barclay, i 
Lionel Rothschild, | 
William Cotton, yi 

J. W. LiTBBOCK, 

S. MobtonPeto, 



i 



>* Treasurers. 
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DIX C. 

Commissioners, from 29tli February 1852 to 31st December 1855. Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 



Bj Services and Compensations 
„ Medals and Medal Cases 
„ Printing and Advertisements 
Jurors' Reports, and Binding) 



(incladiag Books of 



Salaries and Wages 



„ Postages and Incidentals - • - - 

„ Amount paid for formation of Animal Produce Museum, 
and for promotion of Art Education - - 

By Balance carried to Estate Account - • . 



Bj Purchase of Land, Redemption of Land 
Tax and Compensations, viz. :^ 
Grore House Estate (including interest) 
ViUars do (do.) 

Purchase of Lease held under Lord 
Harrington for a long term of years - 
Purchase of additional land for roads - 
Redemption of Land Tax - - 
Compensation to Tenants for purchase 
of Leases, &c. - - - - 



£ 
60,834 



155,793 11 

7,964 14 
1,000 
1,512 12 



d. 

8 


7 

8 



£ s. 
7,929 11 
6,504 16 


d. 
3 



19.816 10 
5,123 12 
1,946 3 


4 
4 

4 


1,626 


13 


2 


42,947 
186,436 


6 
18 


5 

6 


229,384 


4 


11 









2,237 6 6 



„ Making Roads and improving the Estate 

„ Amount paid as deposit on the purchase of the Harrington 
Estate (the Balance to be paid upon completion of 
Conveyance and Title) ---.-. 

,, Surveyors' charges -------- 

„ Parliamentary and Law Expenses - - - - 

£ 

By Balance in hand to provide for the payment of the 
remaining amount of purchase money for the Harrington 
Estate and sundry Purchases of Land not yet completed, 
and also for a Reserve Fund - - - - . 



The above Balance consists of — 
Cash at Bank of England 

„ Coutts & Co. 
Petty Cash - - - - 



£ t. d. 

4,388 18 5 

4,123 9 6 

11 14 2 

8,524 2 1 

93,196 13 9 



Exchequer Bills jf 91,000, cost - 

Advanced for Museum Building, to be *) ' aq 1 
repaid . - - - -/ 



jei01,742 16 10 



229,342 12 5 
9,288 15 6 



6,607 10 6 

720 5 9 

1,636 4 5 



247,595 8 7 



101,742 16 10 



349,338 5 5 



March 6, 1856. 



H. R. Williams, Financial Officer. 
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APPENDIX D. 



Correspondence between the Treasury and Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners regarding the Conditions on which the Lands at 
Ejbnsington Gore are held by the Commissioners. 

Sir, Treasury Chambers, February 1 5, 1853. 

The Lords CoramiBsioners of Her Majesty's Treasury having had 
under their consideration the arrangements to be made between the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and this Board, in 
relation to the purchases of land for carrying out the plan suggested in 
their Second Beport, preparatory to the issues which will have to be 
made out of the grant of Parliament in aid of those purchases, I have it 
in command from their Lordships to transmit to you a copy of a minute 
which has this day passed their Lordships' Beard on the subject, with 
their request that you will submit it to the Royal Commissioners, and 
communicate to me, for their Lordships' information, any observations 
which the Royal Commissioners may desire to make thereon. 

I remain, &c. 
Edgar A. Bowring, Esq. (Signed) C. E. Trevelyan. 



Copy of a Treasury Minute dated February 15, 1853. 

My Lords read the Second Report of the Royal Commissioners for tlie 
Exhibition of 1851, and advert to that part thereof in which the Com- 
missioners refer to their resolution authorizing the outlay of a sum not 
exceeding 150,000?. of the Surplus Fund at their disposal in the purchase 
of land (including their first purchase), upon the condition that Her 
Majesty's Government would engage to recommend to Parliament the 
contribution of a sum of like amount towards the purchases contemplated 
in their Report, either for account of the Royal Commissioners, or for 
the joint account of the Commissioners and the Government, or for 
ilivision between them, as might afberwai*ds be determined. 

My Lords read also the Resolution of the House of Commons, dated 
the 7th December 1852, that a sum not exceeding 150,000?. be granted 
to Her Majesty towards defraying, in the year 1852-53, the purchase 
of land at Kensington Gore for institutions connected with Science and 
Art, in aid of the funds already contributed thereto by Her Majesty's 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer states to the Board that the Royal 
Commissioners have entered into further arrangements for the purchase 
of land, on the faith of the understanding that such a grant as that 
made by the House of Commons would be recommended to Parliament ; 
and as the period is now rapidly approaching when some part of this 
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grant will be absolutely required to complete the purchases in question, 
it has become necessary to settle the terms and arrangements under 
which such issues shall be made to the Commissioners, so as, on the one 
hand, to enable the Commissioners to pay the purchase-money, and, on 
the other, to secure for the Crown that superintendence and control 
which is always necessary when moneys are granted by Parliament for 
public purposes. 

Mr. Gladstone informs their Lordships that he has been in personal 
commimication with the Boyal Commissioners on the subject, and he 
suggests that an arrangement of the following nature should be sub- 
mitted to them for their consideration. If the Royal Commissioners 
shall concur therein, and shall express to this Board their readiness to 
adopt and act thereon, then Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that such sums 
might properly be issued from time to time, not exceeding on the whole 
150,000/., as may be necessary to enable the Royal Commissioners to 
pay for such lands as shall be purchased to carry out the plan and 
arrangements contemplated in their Second Report. 

It appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, in order to secure 
that unity of action which it is highly desirable to maintain over property 
purchased from various different parties, but intended to be applied to 
kindred objects, the legal title to the whole should be vested in the 
Commissioners to whom the lands already purchased have been con- 
veyed ; but he suggests at the same time that, for the purpose of securing 
to the Crown the right of general superintendence, it should be distinctly 
understood that the Commissioners should hold the whole of such 
purchases, as well those already made as those to be made hereafter, 
subject to such directions of appropriation as shall from time to time be 
issued by this Board in respect to such part, not exceeding one moiety, 
as shall, by agreement between this Board and the Royal Commis- 
sioners, be set apart for such institutions connected with Science and 
Art, as are more immediately dependent upon and supported by the 
Government fix>m funds voted by Parliament ; and subject also, with 
respect to the other part thereof, to such general superintendence by the 
Lords of the Treasury as may be necessary to secure that the appropriation 
proposed to be made, and all the arrangements in relation thereto as 
regards buildings to be erected thereon, shall be in conformity with some 
general plan, which shall be adopted as applicable to all parts of the 
property, whether such buUdings shall be erected from public moneys, 
or by private subscription. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone thinks it should be understood that 
no buildings shall be erected at the public expense on any portion of the 
property, the whole of which will have been acquired for the public by 
the joint contribution, in equal moieties, of Parliament on the one hand, 
and of the Royal Commissioners on the other, without first giving to the 
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Royal Commissioners opportunity of submitting to this Board their 
objections, if any should occur to them, to what may be proposed in. 
respect to such buildings, whereby a joint superintendence of a beneficial 
character would be secured for the public over the whole. 

It further appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would 
be an additional advantage, should the Royal Commisnoners see no 
objection thereto, if certain great Officers of State, viz., the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the First 
T'ommissioner of Works, were nominated ex officio members of the Com- 
mission ; by which means facility of communication between the 
Government and the Commission would be established, and at all times 
maintained. 

If it shall appear to the Royal Commissioners that these arrangements 
would not impede them in the discharge of their important duties, but 
would contribute to an harmonious action between them and the Govern- 
ment, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that, upon the 
expression of their determination to adopt and act upon them, and to 
concur in such measures as may be necessary for giving full effect to the 
j»roposed plan when the purchases shall have been completed^ their Lord« 
ships would be fully warranted in making such issues out of the 1 50,000i* 
as might be applied for in the meantime. 



Sir, Palace of Westminster, February 23, 1853. 

I A3I directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the loth instant, 
transmitting, for the purpose of its being laid before the Commissioners, 
a copy of the Minute of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, in which their Lordships suggest, for the consideration of the 
Royal Commissioners, the arrangements which, in their opinion, it will 
be proper to adopt in relation to the purchases of land for carrying out 
the plan suggested in the Second Report of the Commissioners, prepa- 
ratory to the issues which will have to be made out of the grant of 
Parliament in aid of those purchases. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me, in reply, to express to their 
Lordships their entire concurrence in the propriety of the several 
arrangements proposed in their Lordships' Minute, and their readiness to 
adopt and act upon them. They have accordingly, at their meeting held 
this day, elected the Lord President of the Council, the first Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the First Commissioner of Works, ex officio members of 
the Commision, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by 
their charter of incorporation. 
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I am further directed to state that Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
be prepared to nnite with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, 
in taking such further measures as may appear to be necessary for giving 
full eflfect to their Lordships' Minute. 

I have, &c., 
Sir C. R Trevelyan, K C.B. (Signed) Edgar A. Bowrino. 



APPENDIX E. 

Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
respecting the Establishment of the DepartxMent of Science 
and Art. 

OflSce of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
^J^y March 16, 1853. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade to request that you will infonn the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that my Lords have had imder their con- 
sideration, by desire of the First Lord of the Treasury, the question of 
the best means of carrjnng into effect, so fiir as this Department is 
concerned, the announcement contained in the speech delivered from the 
Throne at the commencement of the present session of Parliament : '• The 
" advancement of tlie fine arts and of practical science will be readily 
*' recognised by you as worthy the attention of a great and enlightened 
" nation. I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be laid 
*' before you, having in view the promotion of these objects, towards 
" which I invite your ai<I and co-operation. ' 

Tlieir Lordships understand that the object in view is to extend a 
system of encouragement to local institutions for Practical Science, 
similar to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Aii; ; 
that the systems should be combined on an enlarged scale; and that 
arrangements should be made for furnishing, tlu'ough the instnimentality 
of one Department in connexion with the Executive Government, having 
the support and being subject to the control of Parliament, the means 
for mutual co-oi>eration and con'esj)ondence to every district of the 
kingdom where the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall 
create schools of industrial science and art. 

My Lords can have no hesitation in stating that the time has now 
arrived when the consideration of the impoiiiant question of supplying 
scientific and artistic instruction to the industrial classes of this country 
in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been possible can no 
longer be postponed. The subject is one which assumes a more 
prominent position from day to day, and a recent and forcible expres- 
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sion of the public wants in reference to it will be found in the Surplus 
Beport of the Royal Commissioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Their Lordships have therefore approached the consideration of that 
subject with a full appreciation of its importance ; and I am now 
directed to explain the conclusions at which they have arrived as to the 
mode in which the proposed object may be accomplished. 

With regard to what they find already eflfected in the direction above 
indicated, as evinced by the present extent of local exertions, my Lords 
direct me to point out that more than twenty of the principal cities and 
towns in the kingdom are already associated with the Department of 
Practical Art under their Lordships' Superintendence ; and from the 
communications which they undei-stand have been addressed by deputa- 
tions and otherwise to the Government School of Mines by places of 
great importance, such as Manchester, Birmingham, and Newcastle, their 
Lordships have every reason to believe that a cordial disposition will 
be shown to co-operate with the Government in promoting industrial 
science. 

In the proposed United Department of Science and Art the motive 
power will thus be local and voluntary — the system, in the main, self- 
supporting ; while the advantages will be distributed over every part of 
the United Kingdom ; and the assistance received from Parliament be 
applied for the general good of all. 

My Lords are of opinion that it will be necessary that, out of the 
existing materials, there should be formed a metropolitan establishment, 
where the most perfect illustrations and models in both branches may 
be accessible to students sent up &om the provincial schools, to pupils 
resident in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, to training-masters, 
and to the public at large. 

Connected with this metropolitan establishment there should be a school 
of the highest class, in which pupils may obtain the best instruction at 
the completion of their course of training, in which all improvements 
suggested by experience may be adopted and made generally known ; 
and from which, therefore, the most useful information may at all times 
be communicated to the provincial bodies in connection with it. 

In order to accomplish this end, it is essential that tbe institution 
should be supported to a considerable extent by the fees of pupils. It is 
desirable that the principal teachers in the metropolitan school, upon 
whose efficiency the whole working of the national system must, in a 
great degree, depend, should continue to receive from the State some 
moderate payment, and be directly responsible to the Executive Govern- 
ment. But if the metropolitan school were to be wholly sustained by a 
parliamentary vote, it might be regarded as an attempt on the part of 
the State to impose its own views of science and art, rather than as a 
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healthy and perpetually progressive exhibition of the state of advancing 
knowledge. 

For the administration of the proposed department, it appears to my 
Lords to be necessary that there should be two persons, each filling the 
office of secretary and inspector combined ; one for the Department of 
Science, the other for that of Art ; with such clerks as may be requisite 
for conducting the correspondence. 

The Lords of the Treasury will find that in the estimate which it is 
now proposed to sabmit to Parliament on behalf of the proposed depart- 
ment, although the task to be accomplished is of much greater magnitude 
than heretofore, my Lords have confined themselves as closely as possible 
within the limits of the estimates heretofore relating to the separate 
institutions which it is now proposed to unite into one ; and that so far 
as the expenses of the establishment, as it will exist under the proposed 
consolidation, are concerned, they will exceed by only a small amount the 
aggregate of the several charges which have been voted in former years. 
In conformity with the decision arrived at by the Government, my 
Lords have included in their estimate the following establishments, 
which it is proposed to unite in one department under the Board of 
Trade, and opposite to each of which are placed the sums voted for it in, 
the past year, viz. : 

Government School of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Arts . . - 

Museum of Practical Geology 

Geological Survey - - - - 

Museum of Irish Industry 

Royal Dublin Society . . - 

Department of Practical Art, including the 
Provincial Schools of Design 

Total - 

To this sum, however, it is necessary to add some further expenditure 
which has already been sanctioned by previous Governments, although 
no provision for it was included in the votes, inasmuch as it is indepen- 
dent of any change in the present organization of these departments, and 
would in any case have appeared in the estimates for 1853-4. 

As respects the Government School of Mines, their Lordships find that 
a sum of ] oOLy which does not appear in the estimates for last year, was 
sanctioned by the Treasury under a former Government, for rent of rooms 
in Marylebone-street; for additional laboratory accommodation for both 
metallurgy and chemistry. 

In the case of the Department of Practical Art, the outlay of sums 
amounting to 2,255Z., for the expenses of the establishment in managing 
the museum of manufactures, collection of ornamental casts, library, the 
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stcuvkeeper s department, aid to teachers' trainiug masters, the printing 
\»f the department, police, &c., has also been sanctioned by the late 
(Jovernment, and defrayed under their direction, and with the consent of 
the TVeaaur)^ out of the sum of 3,000i. voted last year, in two sums of 
2,000^ and 1,000?., for outfit, such as examples, books, &c., and for 
luKlitional schools, &c., respectively. 

Adding, therefore, the above sums of 150?. and 2,255?. to the sum of 
S!>,181?. 1«. voted last year, as above shown, and supposing the estimates 
for 1 852-3 to remain in other respects unaltered, it will appear tliat the 
present annual outlay on the establishments embraced in the objects of 
this letter may be stated to be 41,586?.* Is. 

The salary wliich their Lordships are of opinion should be attached to 
the oiBce of secretary and inspector in the Department of Science is the 
same as that which Parliament has already assigned to Mr. Cole for the 
corresponding office (liitherto called the office of General Superintendent) 
in the Department of Art, viz., 1,000?. per annum. This office it is pro- 
posed to confer upon Dr. Lyon Playfair, whose services the country is 
foi-tunate in securing for this important object. 

In addition to this amount, a sum for Dr. Playfair's ti*a veiling expenses 
in visiting the provincial schools will be necessary ; and as their Lordships 
are anxious that these visits should be not unfrequent, thej' propose that 
a sum not exceeding 350?. should be added for this purpose. 

Some increase to the establishment now engaged in the Department of 
Art will necessarily be required for the additional coiTespondence entailed 
by extending to the kindred Department of Science the system of offering 
facilities for communication with the provincial bodies ; but my Lords 
hope that a very moderate addition inay suffice, and they would not pro- 
pose to add to the estimate more than the sum of 300?. for this purpose.* 

The three sums above mentioned constitute an addition of 1,650?. 
directly consequent upon the formation of the Dei)artinent of Science and 
its consolidation with that of Art. This, if added to the sura of 41,586?. Is. 
already spoken of, represents a total of 43,236/. Ic*., on the supposition 
that no other changes appeared in the estimates for the present year, as 
compared with those last voted by Parliament. 

Of this sum more than one lialf was expended for jirDvincial purposes, 
in the following manner, viz. 



Provincial Schools of Design - 
Oeological Survey - - _ 
Museum of Irish Industry 
Royal Dublin Society ' - 


£ 8. 

- 7,870 
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- 3,348 6 
6,340 15 
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^ Then wfl), of conns, be a small corresponding increase for postage and other incidental 
^ntei. 
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It should here be observed, that the sums derived in the shape of fees 
from students, &c., in the Department of Art, are to be counted in 
diminution of the actual and ultimate charge upon the public in connec- 
tion with the metropolitan establishment. The amount of such fees, 
which was estimated in 1852-53 at 330Z., is estimated at SOOl. for the 
ensuing year. This inci-ease will, it is hoped, advance progressively witli 
the development of the several purposes for which the Department has 
been founded. 

Connected with the Museum in Jermyn-street, under . the superinten- 
dence of Sir Heniy de la Beche, the School of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Aits will continue to discharge its useful functions as the 
Metropolitan School of Industrial Science, with an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness from its new relation to the provincial schools ; and as it is 
obviously desirable that the Secretary for Science to the general depart- 
ment should be well acquainted with the proceedings of the Metropolitan 
School of Science, my Lords propose that. Sir Henry de la Beche being 
Director of this school, Dr. Playfair, in addition to his other duties, should 
be its Vice-Director. 

It is but justice to Sir H. de la Beche that he should no longer act 
gratuitously in the above capacity, but should, in addition to his present 
salary of 800?. as Director of the Geological Sui-veys, receive a due 
acknowledgment of his services as Director of the Metropolitan School of 
Science. It is therefore proposed to assign to him a salary of 300Z. as 
such, making the total amount received by him 1,100?. 

Before proceeding to the question of provincial aid, it is important to 
make a distinction in the case of that part of the estimate relating to the 
Metropolitan establishment, between what may be considered as annual 
and recun-ent expenditure, and that which is rather of a temporary 
character, such as charges for outfit, examples of art, &a The estimate 
for the Department of Art for last year contained, as already shown, a 
total sum of 3,000?. voted for such purposes. Their Lordships have 
mentioned that a considerable portion of this amount was expended 
under the sanction of the late Government upon charges which are in 
reality establishment expenses, being in their nature annually recurrent. 
It therefore appears, that as nearly the whole of the sum of 3,000?. voted 
by Parliament last year for outfit, &c., has been required for expenses of 
the establishment, a fresh vote for outfit, after providing for those 
expenses, would in any case liave been necessary in the present year. 

My Lords have therefore now to propose an outlay of the sum of 2,600/, 
as outfit, in the shape of additions to the Museum of Manufactm-es and 
Library at Marlborough House. Both of these branches of the Depart- 
ment of Art may be considered as still in their infancy. It is not proposed 
at present to increase the sum annually voted for the Museum and Library 
in Jermyn-street. The whole public will have the means of resorting'to 
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these museums and libraries, whether they be resident in London or 
come from the country, in pursuit of science or of art. 

All the sum at present applied to provincial purposes may be considered 
as being already devoted, by previous Parliaments, to those purposes, and 
it is not in their Lordsliips' power to deal with it as freely as if no existing 
arrangements depended upon its continuance. Their Lordships are, how- 
ever, desirous of ])lacing the present schools of design upon a footing at 
once more calculated to be useful for the purposes for which they were 
instituted, and less costly to the public in regard to the charge upon the 
estimates, and they will not fail to keep this object continually in view. 
Their Lordships propose that any future votes shall be applied for instruc- 
tion only, and not in payment of any expenses of general management, 
which they consider ought to be wholly controlled by the local authorities, 
and therefore defrayed by them. The future extension of provincial aid, 
whether by means of an increase in the amounts now voted for specific 
application in the provinces, or the development of fresh means of aiding 
the provincial schools, rests upon a^different footing to the present grants, 
and (Tught to be brought more particularly under the notice of the Lords 
of the Treasury. 

Having given the fullest and most careful consideration to the question, 
my Lords have now to recommend for the United Department the grant 
of 4,500/. for the purchase of examples and apparatus, to be distributed, 
at half their prime cost, to provincial schools, and 3,0002. as a guarantee 
fund for salaries of masters, aid in training, and for scholarships. 

If the above grants should be sanctioned, the total amount of provincial 
aid to be accorded to the two departments of Art and Science in the year 
186*w01 be as follows : — 

£ 8. dL 

Provincial Schools of Design, Department of Art 7,600 

(This amount is less than that shown in the 

estimate for 1862-53 by 2702 ) 

Examples, &c., for Provincial Schools* - 4,500 

Guarantee Fund, &c. - - - 3,000 



Total - 16,100 



(N.B. — The above figures are, of course, exclusive of the grants to the 
Royal Dublin Society and the Museum of Irish Industry.) 

In illustration of the public feeling and the public wants in respect of 
the proposed union of the several estiablishments devoted to science and 
art, may be cited the case of the Potteries School of Design, where, at 
the annual meeting recently held, it was considered expedient that a 

• The ezamples l)eing sold at not less than half price, the actual expenditure cannot exceed 
2,2501 
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School of Industrial Science should be added to the existing School of 
Art. It is probable that a similar feeling exists in many other of the 
present local Schools of Design, and that it would shortly find public 
expression in -the various localities, quite irrespective of any proceedings 
on the part of Parliament for the promotion of industrial instruction. 

The natural consequence of this union will be to render available for 
the double objects of science and of art those grants, which are now 
confined to the latter branch exclusively, and thus to produce a much 
greater effect without any corresponding increase of charge. 

With regard to the arrangements necessary for the transaction of the 
financial business of the united department, and for ensuring the proper 
distribution of the sums that may be voted by Parliament, their Lordships 
propose to exercise a direct control in this respect, the accountant now 
employed by the Board of Trade appearing to them to be the proper 
person for superintending the general system of the accounts of the 
department, as respects not only the expenditure, but also such receipts 
as may accrue in the shape of fees fi*om occasional students, or in any 
other manner. My Lords conceive that, in compliance with strict rule, 
the gross sum required for the purposes of the department should be 
voted ; any sums which may be received in repayment being paid directly 
to the Exchequer. These sums are a deduction from the real cost of the 
Department, and the amount received for the year last past will be stated 
in a note on the &ce of the estimate. 

My Lords do not think it desirable now to enter upon the question of 
the several alterations in the estimates for the ensuing year as compared 
with the preceding estimates, as the nature of those alterations will be 
seen by reference to those estimates, and to the explanations by which 
they will be accompanied. 

As respects the sum proposed above to be voted for the distribution of 
examples, apparatus, &c., my Lords direct me to mention, that under that 
head wiU be included in the Department of Art, models and copies, which- 
the department now provides at an expense so small in comparison with 
that at which they used to be sold, that Mr. Cole reports that sets of 
copies and models may now be obtained at about one fourth of the price 
which they bore a few years since. It had been the practice to dis- 
tribute such copies and models gratuitously ; but this system was, as their 
liOrdships think, very judiciously altered by the late President of this 
Board, who announced the intention of the department to supply here- 
after (so far as the vote would permit) all local schools at half cost. 

My Lords consider that however necessary the system of gratuitous 
distribution may have been at first, it is quite sufficient that the models 
should eventually be furnished at the actual cost price ; and they would 
advise that the present allowance should only be continued for a limited 
period, and that as soon as possible twenty-five per cent, discount only 
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should be allowed, and that ultimately all charge upon the estimates under 
this head should entirely ceai9e. 

It is proposed that similar principles shall govern the distribution of 
apparatus, &c., in the case of the Department of Science. 

As respects the proposed expenditure for a guarantee fimd for teachers, 
training masters, scholarships and prizes, that outlay is intended, iu both 
the Departments of Science and of Art, as an encoui-agement towards 
establishing provincial schools, and also to fumisli young men educated 
in those local schools, and found to be meritorious, with means and induce- 
ment to finish their training at the metropolitan schools. This mode of 
stimulating local talent is open to no abuse, so long as it is confined within 
moderate limits, that is, so long as the main support of the metropolitan 
schools is derived from the fees of the pupils resorting to them for instruc- 
tion. The honour of being elected to these scholarships, combined with 
the means which they will afford for improvement in science and art, 
may be expected to prove a great incentive to the ambition of the 
pupils. 

It is found very useful that this Board should be able to guarantee to 
a master who is about to open a school in a new district a certain income 
at staHing ; and upon this system my Lords propose to act to the extent 
shown by the vote proposed in the shape of the guarantee fund to 
teachers, not in order to make an actual contribution, but only to 
guarantee a sum which they are led to believe the fees for instruction 
will wholly or nearly supply. It may therefore be expected that this 
will not constitute any very serious charge. 

It was arranged by the late Government that, as respects the Depart- 
ment of Art, exhibitions of the works of the students of all the schools, 
metropolitan and provincial, shall be held in London in the months of 
May and November ; and that prizes shall be awarded for proficiency in 
the several stages of instruction. The President of the Royal Academy, 
and Mr. MaclLse, R.A., were good enough to assist Mr. Redgrave in the 
distribution of the prizes at the first exhibition, which was held in May 
last. The expenditure under this head will not be more than 850/. 

Although their Lordships cannot doubt that the public utility of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, as respects the practical means of instruc- 
tion and training which it affords, will, under the arrangements proposed 
in tliis letter, be considerably greater than has hitherto been the case, they 
are far from being insensible to the advantages already offered by it. It 
embnices a large and well furnished museum, wliich is constantly being 
augmented by liberal donations from the public. It includes not only 
raw mineral produce, but also numerous mining models and metallurgical 
illustrations, and extensive collections illustrative of the progress of the 
geological survey, as well as the higher applications of mineral products 
to the arta Connected with it are the geological surveys of the United 
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Kingdom,* and these are used in combination with the Government 
School of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts, to which my Lords 
have referred under the name of the Metropolitan School of Science, as a 
means of practical instruction. The pupils of the school go under the 
respective professors into the field, where the}'- are practically taught 
geological surveying, mining, and natural history. This advantage of 
actual field practice gives a peculiar and important feature to the central 
school, which might be so arranged as to be extended to those pupils who 
might be sent to it from the schools in the provinces. In connexion with 
the Museum there is also a Mining Record Office, which is open for con- 
sultation by the public, and contains records of the state of mines in the 
most important mining districts ; and my Lords feel assured, from the 
desire already evinced by the public to avail themselves of the advantages 
proposed in the establishment of that office, even in its present imperfectly 
developed state, that much benefit would ensue from its being made of 
that greater pnictical utility which would result from the contemplated 
modifications in the department Lastly, there is the educational part of 
the establishment, which was originally instituted as a school of mines, 
in consequence of numerous memorials from the mining districts, but 
which has lately extended itself so as to embrace instruction in science 
applied to the arts. The important practical bearing which the objects 
of this school have upon the promotion of the science of agriculture in 
this country also requires a special reference, the applications of geology 
imder it extending to agriculture equally with mining and the arts 
Besides the regular courses of the institution, it has been the custom of 
the professors to deliver special courses of lectures to working men at a 
very small fee (viz,, sixpence for six lectures) ; and these lectures are so 
much appreciated by the class to which they are confined, that the 
number desirous of attending each dourse has ordinarily been double the 
number which the theatre will contain. 

With regard to the Royal Dublin Society, which it has been decided 
shall be included in the estimates prepared under the proposed new 
arrangements, my Lords have only to observe, that in addition to its 
staff of professors lecturing in Dublin, it is in the habit of sending 
lecturers into the Irish provinces upon the application of the various 
towns, and that it has actively participated in organizing the scheme of 
the Great Exhibition which it is intended to hold in Dublin this year. 

There st 11 remains one establishment included in the estimates for the 
forthcoming year which my Lords have not yet specially alluded to, viz., 
the Museum of Irish Industry, which is under the direction of Sir R. 
Kane, so distinguished for his services in the cause of science, 

* It ji rery important to bear in mind that the ezpehaes incurred on account of the Geological 
Surreys, and which now amount to 5,000^ a year, are not permanent in their character, and will 
vltiiiiately eease to be ft charge upon the piiUic, 

O 
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It idoes not appear necessaiy for my Lords to dwell upon a oonaidera- 
tion so obvious as that of the mutual benefit that would result, in all that 
relates to questions connected with instruction, from the proposed union, 
under this department, of the interests of these establishments which 
bear such especial reference to the progress of Ireland in the paths of 
science. 

At present the permission of Her Majesty enables the rooms of Marl- 
borough House to be used temporarily for the offices of the department^ 
the Museum, &a and my Lords have to acquaint the Lords of the Trea- 
sury that Her l^lajesty has also been graciously pleased to allow Dr. Playfiedr 
to have the temporary use of offices in that building for the discharge of 
his duties in London. 

It appears to my Lords probable that the new arrangements now pro- 
posed will not entail upon the country an unprofitable expenditure, even 
as regards the machinery already in existence and sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and that they will in some respects be a source of economy ; and 
they would direct attention to the following instances of the advantages 
which have already resulted from the system which it is proposed to 
extend. 

A lai^ number of examples, illustrations, &a, voted for the Schools 
of Design in former years, but either stowed away in the vaults of 
Somerset House for want of space, or otherwise practically useless, have 
been brought into use to the value of several thousand pounds. These 
include casts of ornamental art of all periods^ copies of Baffaelle's Loggie, 
specimens of manu&^ctures, &a 

The current expenses of management of the Museum at Marlborou^ 
House have already been defrayed by the fees from occasional students 
taken at the door, although the institution has only been open six 
months, and although the public are admitted gratuitously two days in 
the week. The whole number of persons admitted has been about 
60,000. 

It has already become the practice for individuals, desirous of encou- 
raging the general improvement^ to send to the Museum of Art, for 
temporary exhibition, articles of interest that are their own private 
property. This is a source of wealth to a public institution, which can 
only exist to any considerable degree when, from th^ national character 
of the institution, an ambition to extend its usefulness is naturally 
engendered in the public mind. The example set by Her Majesty, and 
by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and already foUowed by several 
individuals, may probably be acted upon more and more, as the advan- 
tages of the institution become more generally appreciated by th« 
possessors of interesting works in science and in art 

My Lords would specially observe that the systematic combination of 
all the provincial institutions, through the instrumentality of th% metro* 
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politan branch, will cause the improvement of one school to be made 
known immediately to all ; and the utmost opportunity for constant 
progress will thereby be afforded to the general body ; while, at the 
same time, an honourable rivalry will be generated throughout all the 
separate sections of the system ; from the combination of which causes 
the greatest industrial benefit may be expected to result. 

Their Lordships have now touched upon the various points which have 
seemed to them more especially to require an explanation on their part, 
previous to the Estimates for 1853-4 being laid before Parliament. It is 
only after the most careful and deliberate consideration of the whole 
question, and the important results involved in it, that they submit for 
the consideration of the Lords of the Treasury the various proposals 
contained in the present letter, being of opinion that an arrangement of 
the nature of that which they have now explained is especially calculated 
to promote the object had in view by Her Majesty, in the recommenda- 
tions made in her gracious speech at the commencement of the present 
session of Parliament. 

I am to request that you will move the Lords of the Treasury to 
favour my Lords, at their earliest convenience, with an expression of 
their opinion in reference to this important subject, and to the several 
arrangements contemplated in this letter. 

I have, &a 
James Wilson, Esq., M.P., (Signed) J. Emerson Tennent. 



Treasury Minute on the above Letter. 

Write to Sir Emerson Tennent, and inform him that my Lords have 
had under their consideration his letter of the 16th instant, detailing at 
some length the views of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Coundl 
for Trade, as regards the question of '' extending a system of encourage- 
ment to Local Institutions for Practical Science in this country, similar 
to that already commenced in the Department of Practical Art, and the 
arrangements necessary for furnishing, through the instrumentality of 
one department of the Executive Government, the means for mutual 
co-operation and correspondence to every district of the kingdom, where 
the local intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall create schools 
of Industrial Science and Art ; " and submitting the expediency of 
blending into one Estimate the charges hitherto stated separately to 
Parliament imder the heads of "Geological Survey and Museums of 
Practical Geology, London and Dublin ; " and " Practical Art Depart- 
ment, including Schools of Design." Request Sir K Tennent to inform 
the Lords of the Committee that their Lordships concur generally in 
the plans proposed in this letter as the most effectual means of giving 

G 2 
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effect to the Tecommendation of Her Majesty at the opening of the 
session, with a view to the advanoement of " Practical Science." 

My Lords concur in the remarks of the Lords of Privy Council for 
Trade, as to the best mode in which the efforts of Government can be 
directed, with a view to the encouragement of Local Institutions for 
Practical Science ; they agree that that object will be best attained by 
the creation in the metropolis of a school of the highest class, capable 
of affording the best iuHtruction and the most perfect training, which 
can alone be hoped for from an institution which has the command of 
the most eminent and distinguished talent ; the advantages of which 
will be experienced by minor institutions throughout the kingdom, not 
only as furnishing a central source of information, but as a means of 
furnishing competent and well-qualified teachers for Local Institutions, 
and of completing the education of pupils who desire higher accomplish- 
ments than can reasonably be expected from minor schools. 

And my Lords entirely concur with the Lords of. the Committee of 
Council for Trade, that it is desirable to leave the management of such 
local institutions as much as possible to the authorities on the spot, 
confining their direct support mainly to affording facilities and aid in 
obtaining suitable and accomplished teacherB» and the necessary apparatus 
and instruments of the most approved description, so essential to the 
success of such institutions, and generally by affording advice and 
assistance from time to time, based upon the extended experience 
which the Central School must enjoy ; and which will give it the 
chai*acter rather of a national than a mere metropolitan institution. 

But while my Lords fully concur with the Lords of the Committee of 
Trade as to the great utility of such institutions, and are ready to 
admit that Parliamentary Grants could not be sanctioned for more 
useful objects than those contemplated in their Lordsliips* letter, imme- 
diately connected as they are with the success of our various industries, 
and calculated as they are to aid in the competition to which those 
industries will be more and more exposed in the great neutral markets 
of the world, and in the development of the numerous natural resources 
of the countiy, and especially those of Mining and Agriculture, — yet 
my Lords concur in the views expressed by the Lords of the Committee 
of Trade, that every means should be used to render these institutions 
as much selfnsupporting as possible, and that, in the plans adopted, that 
object should always be borne in mind. My Lords adopt this view, not 
only because they feel it incumbent upon them to confine the public 
expenditure to the lowest limit, but also because they entertain a 
belief that the utility of such institutions is great in proportion as 
they are self-supporting. 

Bequest Sir £. Tennent to inform my Lords of the Committee that 
they entirely concur in the proposed arrangement^ which will unite in 
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one department, under the Board of Trade, with the Departments of 
Practical Art and Science, the kindred and analogous institutions of 
the Government School of Mines and Science, the Museum of Practical 
Geology, the Geological Survey, the Museum of Irish Industry, and the 
Royal Dublin Society, all of which are in part supported by Parlia- 
mentary Grants ; and my Lords have given directions that the estunates 
for all these institutions shall be brought together under the general 
head of "Board of Trade Department of Science and Art.'' From 
this arrangement, by which the whole of these institutions will be 
brought under one common superintendence, and by which the advan- 
tages of each may be in some degree made to contribute to the success 
of the whole, my Lords anticipate much public benefit. 



APPENDIX F. 



Statement of the Reasons which led to the Transfer of the 
Royal College of Chemistry to the Department of Science 
AND Art. 

Previous to the year 1845 there had existed in England little or no 
facility for systematic laboratory practice. A knowledge of the science 
of chemistry was every day increasing in importance to the agriculturist 
and the manu&cturer, to enable them to compete successfully with 
nations in advance of us in this respect, and to the public at large, who 
were awakening to the necessity of this knowledge as a part of general 
education. But the chemical student, notwithstanding the existence 
of certain laboratories in this kingdom, felt it necessary to travel to 
the Continent, and found that the teaching and practice of foreign 
laboratories compensated him for the expense, the difSculty, and the 
inconvenience of a residence abroad. The Royal College of Chemistry 
was designed to supply this desideratum, and in July 1845 it was first 
established by the appointment of a Council, with power to add to 
their number, and of certain executive officers, under the control of the 
Council. H 

The first object was the appointment of a Professor, and the promoters 
of the institution were fortunate in securing the services of Dr. Hofmann, 
a distinguished pupil of Baron liebig, and of rising reputation as a 
scientific chemist throughout Europe. It was mainly through the 
influence of His Boyal Highness Prince Albert, who had graciously 
consented to be named President of the College, that certain obstacles 
to this object were overcome; 

The Council, anxious to make a commencement, fitted up temporary 
laboratories in George Street, Hanover Square, and here, in October 
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1845, the laboratory practice was commenced, and upwards of twenty 
pupils enrolled themselves within a week of the opening of this Practical 
School of Chemistry. 

The next object was to obtain suitable and permanent premises for 
the College and laboratories. Such were met with in Hanover Square, 
having the advantages of a good position, all necessary official accom- 
modation for the College, the residence of the Professor and Secretary, 
and especially that of a large piece of ground, with a frontage on Oxford 
Street, on wliich convenient and well-^irranged laboratories might be 
built. These premises were accordingly taken ; and after obtaining the 
opinions of the most eminent architects and chemists on the best pls^ 
of laboratory, both for economy and convenience, the Council finally 
decided on one in which they felt satisfied those ends would be obtained, 
and the first stone was laid by His Royal Highness Prince Albert on the 
16th June 1846. 

With the completion of these laboratories the difficulties of the College 
commenced. The building fund, to which contributions at first came in 
very rapidly, eventfully fell short of the actual expenditure by 2,112/. 
At the same time the payments exceeded the receipts on the general 
account of the College, and the annual subscriptions declined, partly 
owing to the monetary crisis of 1847, and partly to the dissatisfection of 
some of the early supporters of the College at the non-fulfilment of 
promises of privileges to members, as yet impossible; and, notwith- 
standing increased receipts from the students' fees, the Council became 
more and more embarrassed. A heavy debt was thus incurred; and 
although much forbearance was shown by the chief creditor, the Council 
felt the importance of relieving the College from its liabilities, and at 
considerable personal sacrifice succeeded in doing so. They determined 
on a pro rata contribution among themselves, and twenty-eight of the 
thirty-six Councilmen, including some of the Vice-Presidents, subscribed 
each 50^., either as a loan or a gift. The Council stated in their Report, 
that these difficulties, together with the fiill occupation of the Professor's 
and Assistants' time by the flourishing state of the school, fidly account 
for the failure of certain personal privileges, of which promises had been 
held out to members in the original proposals for the ^establishment of 
the College, and among which was the analysis of substances sent in by 
subscribers. While they were confident in the future prosperity of the 
institution, they yet felt it necessary to submit to the general meeting 
certain resolutions, calculated to reduce the annual expenditure, which 
were adopted by the meeting. The substance of these was that the 
operations of the College be strictly confined to practical instruction 
in the laboratories, and to lectures and researches calculated to advance 
the science, and that it should.be restricted to the laboratories and area 
behind the house. This would enable them to carry on the schools with 
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IfiOOl per annum, of which they ooold calculate on 650Z. from students' 
fees, the remaining 400Z. being looked for from the friends of the 
institution. The house in Hanover Square was let at an annual rent 
of260i. 

From the commencement to the year 1851 the annual reports show a 
steady increase in the prosperity of the school, especially in the students' 
fees, and the working hours of the students. In 1850, although the 
Coimcil reported that the school had never been more prosperous, and 
that the fees exceeded in amount any previous year, it was though 
advisable still further to reduce the expenditure by the abolition of the 
office of paid Secretary. In the next year, 1851, the subscriptions showed 
a slight increase; but the fees, the most important source of income, were 
considerably less, — a fiict which was perhaps partly owing to the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Qreat Exhibition for study, and the acquirement of 
much valuable knowledge. In 1852 the report shows a further decrease 
in the amount of fees, and the subscriptions also fell off. This Dr. 
Hofinann ascribed chiefly to the establishment of several other chemical 
laboratories in London, and to the introduction of chemistry as a part of 
general education in schools. Notwithstanding this fluctuation, — a 
fluctuation which might have been expected as the result of reaction 
and other causes, and which would not affect the future prosperity of the 
institution, — the laboratory practice continued to be carried on most 
sucoessftdly, and a large number of valuable papers were contributed 
by the pupils, first to the Journal of the Chemical Society, and afterwards 
issued in a connected form by the College. The two volumes of Kesearches 
issued by the College form a valuable testimony to the success of the 
institution, a result mainly due to the ability and zeal of its Professor 
His lectures (recognized by the Apothecaries' Company) were commenced 
in the summer session of 1847, and delivered at first twice a week, but 
subsequently thrice a week, and so continued to the last session of the 
Collie in the summer of 1853. They have afforded an opportunity of 
bringing before the students in a connected form the several branches 
c^ diemical science not altogether suitable to the laboratoiy, and of 
showing a variety of experiments proper only to the lecture-room. In 
1850, and again in 1861, the Royal Society placed at Dr. Hofmann's 
disposal a sum of 1002. towards the furtherance of a series of experiments 
on vegetable alkaloids, and the Professor was requested by Government, 
in three successive years, to undertake important investigations. In 
1850, with Professor Thompson of Glasgow and Professor Graham of 
University College, he conducted an inquiry into the manufacture of 
sugar; in 1851, with Professor Graham and Professor Miller, he made 
analyses of the different watera around London, with reference to the 
water supply of the metropolis; and in 1852, with Professor Graham and 
Professor Redwood, he was engaged in the settlement of a dispute 
between the Board of Inland Revenue and the exporters of beer. _ - 
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The year 1853 brings us to the transference of the lease and fixtures of 
the College to the Department of Science and Art. The following extract 
from the Annual Report of the Council will best explain the causes which 
induced the Council to propose this to the members : — 

Extract from the Eeport of the Council at the Annual General Meeting 

26th July 1853. 

Allusion was made in the last Report to the hampered condition of 
the College, in consequence of the want of a proper lecture room, in which 
the Professor might give a systematic course of lectures on chemistry 
applied to the arts. Mention was also made of certain impediments in 
the way of building such a tlieatre in the open space at the back of the 
College, even were the necessary funds at the disposal of the Council. 
Although these impediments are now removed, by the courtesy of 
Mr. Malcolm and the proprietors of the adjoining property, and although 
the Coimcil can for the first time during the existence of the College 
announce that it is free from debt, yet they can hold out no hope to the 
members that sufficient funds could be collected to enable them to erect 
the long-desired and much-wanted theatre. Had the necessary permission 
to build been granted at an earlier period, the result might have been 
difi^erent, as among the supporters of the College there were many at tliat 
time willing to subscribe large sums in futherance of that object. Re- 
flecting on these circumstances, and the various ameliorations in the system 
of education which are now being adopted in our Universities and other 
educational establishments, the Council came to the conclusion, that rather 
than leave the College in its present isolated state, they would best con* 
suit the enlightened views of the members if they were to bring the 
College into connexion with the more extended scheme contemplated by 
the Government, and thus not only render the College more useful, but 
perpetuate its influence in the difiusion of that noble science whose study 
it has so greatly promoted. While an application to the Board of Trade 
on this subject was under discussion, a proposal was made by the Director 
of the * Metropolitan School of Science ' (Sir Henry de la Beche) to our 
Professor^ that he should accept the chair of chemistry in that institution, 
vacated by Dr. Lyon Playfair. On the announcement of this event to 
the Council by Dr. Hofmann, who, on this occasion, as on all others, has 
shown a readiness to sacrifice his own interests to the interests of the 
College^ the Council felt that they could not do otherwise than advise 
him to accept a position so favourable to himself, and one in which his 
zeal and ability might be made more available for the advancement and 
difiusion of the science which their Society had been destined to promote. 
The same considerations induced them at once to enter into negotiations 
with the Board of Trade^ and they addressed the following letter to the 
Right Hon, Edward Cardwell^ President of the Board: 
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The Coundl of the Royal College of Chemistry have been informed by 
their Professor, Dr. Hofmann, that he has been appointed Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Government Metropolitan School of Science. They are, 
in consequence, called upon to consider what steps they should adopt, and 
it is now on their behalf that I am requested to make you the following 
communication : — 

The Royal College of Chemistry was established in the year 1845, for 
the purpose of introducing amongst us a more systematic study of 
chemistry, by actual laboratory practice, than had hitherto prevailed in 
this country. Although certain laboratories, more or less efficient, existed 
thoroughout the kingdom, it had still been deemed necessary by numerous 
chemical students to resort to the continent for the puipose of profiting by 
what they considered so superior a system of laboratory teachiog as to 
repay the expense of the journey, the inconvenience of a foreign residence, 
and the difficulties of a strange language. 

The want of a similar system of instruction in this country being thus 
practically manifested, the promotere of the College of Chemistry esta- 
blished that Institution, and were fortunate in securing for it the services 
of Dr. Hofmann, one of the most distinguished pupils of Baron Liebig. 

Under Dr. Hofmann the College has been eminently successful, and, 
notwithstanding certain pecuniary difficulties, naturally incident to a 
nascent institution of so novel a character, the pupils regularly increased, 
and have varied in numbers from thirty-six to fifty. Since the establish- 
ment of the College, and partly in consequence, it may be presumed, of 
its success, other laboratories have been founded in London, and amongst 
these is one attached to the Government School of Mines, now the Metro- 
politan School of Science, and it is to this that our present Professor, 
Dr. Hofinann, has been appointed. 

The laboratory of the Metropolitan School of Science has been for some 
time inadequate to the number of the pupils who desired to enter, and, 
as we learn firom the printed estimates of 1 854, temporary accommodation 
has been provided in a building in Marylebone Street ; but it has been 
stated to the Council that the lease of these premises extends to little 
more than two years beyond this term, and that, even now, larger and 
more efficient laboratories are requisite for the increased and increasing 
numbers of the Central School 

It is, therefore, manifestly impossible for the Government to accom- 
modate within its present laboratories the additional pupils of the College 
of Chemistry, who have begun their studies under Dr. Hofinann, and are 
equitably entitled to complete them under his superintendence. The 
Qovemment will hardly consent to deprive them of so important an 
advantage; nor can it be considered desirable that Dr. Hofinann should 
divide his alliance between two distinct institutions. 
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The Council^ having maturely weighed these circumstances, are of 
opinion that they would best fulfil the objects for which the Boyal CoU^ 
of Chemistry was founded if they were to recommend the body of sub- 
scribers to place at the disposal of Government the present buildings, 
together with the furnaces and fixtures which have been from time to 
time provided in conformity with the latest improvements of laboratory 
practice. The value of the laboratories erected by them, including furnaces 
and fixtures, is estimated at 3,000Z., the premises being held by them on 
a lease of sixty years, of which fifty-one are yet unexpired, at the low 
rate of 130Z. a year. 

The only conditions which the Council would recommend the subscribers 
to the College to attach to the transfer are the following : 

1st That the Government should take an assignment of the lease of 
the Coll^ buildings. 

2d. That the Government pay a sum of 350Z. to the present Council 
of the College, this being the amount of liabilities incurred during the 
present year, for the salary of the Professor, &a, which cannot be liquidated 
in the usual way by annual subscriptions, in the event of the transfer 
being effected. 

3d. That in the event of the Government selling the bare fixtures and 
furnaces of the Royal College of Chemistry, the sums thus i-ealized, after 
deducting the above advance of 350{., should be devoted to the purposes 
for which the Royal CoUiSge of Chemistry was established, viz., to the 
promotion of practical chemistry. It will be necessary that this condition 
should be recorded in the deeds of transfer ; but the Council would leave 
the appropriation of this sum, in the spirit indicated, to the discretion of 
the Government. 

If you approve of the transfer of the Royal College of Chemistry to the 
Board of Trade Department of Science and Art, on the above conditions, 
the Council will immediately summit them to the consideration of the 
subscribers, and they do not doubt but that they wiU be ratified by {hat 
body. 

I beg to add, tliat in tendering this offer to the Government the Cotmcil 
have no other object now, as they had no other object on the occasion of 
the original institution of the College, but the advancement and extension 
of practical chemistry. 

They might at once, without difficulty, dispose of their lease, and 
apply the surplus remaining after the discharge of their trifling liabilities, 
according to any plan which, with the sanction of their subscribers, it 
might please them to adopt ; but regarding the inadequate provisions of 
the Government for the education of the pupils of the School of Science 
and Art, and considering the interests of the pupils of the College of 
Chemistry, for the completion of whose education no provision at all baa 
as yet been made, the Council cannot but think that they would best 
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consult the objects contemplated by the founders of the institution which 
they represent by proposing to place their property at once, on the 
conditions above stated, in the hands of the Government. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Ashburton, 

Chairman of the Council of the 
Royal College of Chemistry. 

At a special general meeting held the same day, the above proposal 
was sanctioned, and Sir James Clark, Bart., Dr. Daniel, and W. Tite, Esq., 
were appointed a committee to wind up the affairs of the College. The 
accompanying statistical table*will show that the Institution had entirely 
recovered during the last year from the stagnation of the two previous 
years, and that the sessions of 1852 have been far more prosperous, and 
that especially the last session, in the summer of 1853, was one of the 
most successful ones, since the establishment of the Collega 

At the time this offer was made, the Metropolitan School of Science 
applied to Mining and the Arts much required additional laboratory 
accommodation. The Treasury had sanctioned, in the preceding year, 
the lease of premises in Marylebone Street for temporary laboratories, 
and about two years had still to expire, the annual rental being 150L 
Part of these premises was used as a Metallurgical laboratory, and the 
other part, destined for the Chemical laboratory, had not yet been fitted 
up, and would besides afford very inadequate accommodation to the 
increased number of students, while it could be most usefully employed 
for other purposes* While recommending the proposal to the considera- 
tion of the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury, the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade fully kept in view that principle of the depart- 
ment which avoids interfering with independent action, and encourages 
to the fullest possible extent self-supporting institutions. The explana^ 
tions in the letter from the Council of the Royal College of Chemistry 
showed that in accepting it-s terms they would not infringe that principle, 
while, at the same time, they would obtain ample accommodation at a less 
rental than that paid for the premises in Marylebone Street, and not only 
save the amount stiU unexpended* in fittings for the latter, but further 
sums which must have been necessary. It was also arranged, that^ in the 
event of the offer being accepted, it should be no source of further annual 
expenditure to the (xovernment beyond the rental and the cost of fuel 
and gas, to which the Chemist would have been entitled had he continued 
in the laboratory in Marylebone Street All charges of the laboratory 
would be paid by him, and it would prove, in fact, a source of income to 
the Department, by the following condition, viz., that after the Chemist 
should have obtained 500Z. dear profit from the laboratory, one moiety of 
all further profit should be paid over to the Department, in order to enable 
meritorious students to receive the advantage of gratuitous instruction in 
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the laboratory. These facts having been submitted to the Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, they were pleased to authorize the acceptanoe of the 
offer made by the Royal College of Chemistry, and the transfer has 
accordingly been made. 



APPENDIX G. 



Prospectus of the Newcastle Trade School. 

Our elementary schools in this country are universally confined to the 
rudiments of education, and do not convey to their pupils that know- 
ledge which is necessary to give them a rational acquaintance with their 
every-day occupations. 

The proper understanding of the principles on which trades and 
manu&ctures are carried on is becoming every day more and more a 
necessity of this country. The improvements in transit, both by sea and 
land, have taken away many of the local advantages of a district, and 
its mere possession of coal and iron does not prevent other localities, 
not having them, or even other countries, from entering into competition 
with it The competition in industry is thus no longer a rivalry of mere 
local advantages, but is resolved into a competition of intellect. Manual 
labour is becoming of less value, while there is a constantly increasing 
demand for skilled or intellectual labour. 

The trade department of the Clergy Jubilee School has been established 
with a view of giving to its pupils a higher education than the elementaiy 
schools ; or, in other words, its object is to carry on the instructi&n given 
in the latter to an extent which will enable the pupil to have a rational 
understanding of his eveiy-day occupations. 

No attempt will be made in this school to teach the practice of the 
workshop ; all that will be taught are the principles upon which the 
work proceeds. The knowledge of the principles will, however, lead to 
a much more speedy attainment of the practice ; while the youth pos- 
sessing this knowledge will be enable'd to fiilfil the duties of the position 
in which God has placed him, by acting as a rational and understanding 
being, instead of carrying on his work in a blind habit of '* rule of 
thumb " escperienca 

As this is the high aim of the Newcastle Trade School, its instruction 
will not be limited to the mere teaching of the principles of trade or 
manufactures. It will give, in the ordinary branches of education 
necessary for all men, a more thorough acquaintance on each subject than 
it has been possible to give in the elementary preparatoty schools. No 
boy will be admitted to the school unless he can read and wiite tolerably, 
and has a Mr acquaintance with the first three rules of arithmetia 
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Beading and writing will still continue to be objects of instruction in 
the school ; but the first will be taught through books affording useful 
knowledge in science, history, and literature; and the second, by 
dictation, letter '\mting, and book-keeping. 

History and geography will also form important subjects of instruction, 
though they will be carried further than in the elementary schools. Be- 
sides a thorough knowledge of political geography, physical geography 
(which shows how Qod fashioned the earth into seas and continents, 
mountains and plains, lakes and rivers, and how they are refreshed by 
rains, winds, and seasons) will be especially taught. 

Tlie science of numbers will receive much study. Arithmetic, in all 
its branches, will engage more tlian usual attention, and will be carried 
on to algebra and mathematica The master of the school is well versed 
in these sciences^ and, as they form the basis of the mechanical and com- 
mercial trades, they will be fully taught 

Hie application of the knowledge thus acquired, to an elementary 
acquaintance with the laws of physics and mechanics, and, subsequently, 
probably of chemistry, will be brought before the pupil. Free hand and 
mechanical drawing, vocal music, &a, will also form part of the instruc- 
tion for all the pupils of the school Appliances for gymnastic exercises 
will be put up in the playground. The working of the telegraph will 
also be taught. 

These branches of instruction are of common importance to all in their 
general application to the every-day purposes of life. But there are special 
applications of them to separate branches of industry, which will be im- 
parted to particular classes, when they have attained the general 
elementary knowledge. The occupations of this district may be mainly 
divided into mining, navigation, surveying, mechanical, building, chemical, 
and commercial trades, and, for each of these, special exercises and 
applications of the general subjects of the school will be given, when the 
trade of the pupil is known. The importance of this will be obvious in 
its immediate practical consequences ; but it is of value, also, in accus- 
toming the pupil to apply his school knowledge to the useful progress of 
his future occupation. 

As it is desirable that these practical applications of a general scientific 
knowledge should become a distinctive part of the school, it is hoped that 
the parents of the pupils will allow them to remain sufficiently long to 
benefit by instruction in them. With a view to promote this object, it 
is proposed to establish scholarships in the school, to be given to the most 
meritorious pupils, in order to pay their fees for another year, and enable 
them to purchase some useful instruments or book& 
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APPENDIX H. 

Papers rcspectiDg the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 

I. — Correspondence between the Institute Committee and Heb 
Majesty's Commissioners. 
Committee Room, Philosophical Institution Buildings^ 
Sir, Birmingham, 10th March 1853. 

The Committee appointed to organize in Birmingham a new 
Scientific Institution request you to lay before the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, the enclosed outline of the plans it proposes to 
adopt, being desirous to ascertain how far such plans may be considered 
to fulfil the essential requirements of an Industrial Institute. The Com- 
mittee is also anxious to learn what steps are likely to be taken in the 
establishment of the Great Central Industrial College, by which the 
vigorous and successful working of local Institutes may be promoted. 

I am, &c. 
(On behalf of the Committee) 
To the Secretary of Wm. Matthews jun., 

the Royal Commissioners for the Hon, Sec. 

Exhibition of 1851. 



Proposed Birmingham and Midland Institute. 

It Ls proposed to establish a new Institute in Birmingham, upon a 
comprehensive plan, for the promotion of Practical Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, of which the following is a general outline. 

The Institute shall consist of two Departments. The first or general 
Department being designed to afibrd facilities in obtaining scientific 
information to the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, by means 
of periodical Lectures and a good Scientific Library. In furtherance of 
this object it is intended to establish an extensive Geological Museum 
which will especially illastrate the Mineral resources and PaJseontology of 
the District, a Model room for Machinery, Furnaces, sections of Mines, &c., 
a spacious Hall for the Exhibition of Manufactures, and if possible, 
a Public Gallery of Fine Arts. In connection with this Department, 
it is intended to hold periodical meetings for the reading and dis- 
cussion of original communications on scientific subjects. The other 
Department to be an Industrial Institute, or in other words, a 
School of Science applied to the Arts, for Artizans, the members 
of which will partake of the more essential advantages of the first 
department, in addition to various class instruction and weekly pro- 
gressive lectures on the different branches of science, with especial 
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Teferenoe to the reqniremeDts of the town and neighbourho<.)d : these^ 
which may be termed the elementary lectures, will include mechanics, 
metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, chemistry as applied to the various 
manufactures and agriculture, ventilation of mines, and mining engi- 
neering. The education of our artizan^, practical miners, and others, in 
the scientific principles of their daily occupations will thus become a 
primary object of the institute, the importance of which is universally 
recognized. 

Sir, Palace of Westminster, March 17tli, 1853. 

I am directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the lOUx instant, 
submitting, for the consideration of the Commissioners, the outline of 
the plan proposed to be adopted by the Committee appointed to organize 
a new Scientific Institute in Birmingham. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me to acquaint you in reply, 
for the information of the Committee, that they have received this 
communication with the greatest interest, as they are fully sensible of 
the value to a large manu&cturing town like Birmingham, of any insti- 
tution which may serve to communicate to artizans in a systematic 
manner the principles of science, upon which their respective industries 
are based, with especial reference to the requirements of the town and 
neighbourhood. 

The Commissioners perceive from the plan submitted by you, that it 
embraces a literary and philosophical institution on the one hand, and a 
school of science for artizans on the other, together with a museum which 
will especially illustrate the mineral resources and i)alaeontology of the 
district, a model room for machinery, furnaces, sections of mines, &c., a 
spacious ha]l for the exhibition of manufactures, and, if possible, a public 
gallery of Fine Arts, all of these being common to both departments of 
the institution, and available for the purposes of instruction as well as 
for scientific investigation. 

The Royal Commissioners trust that they correctly understand the 
proposed plan, when they believe it to comprehend a systematic School 
of Science, and not merely an institution for the delivery of occasional 
and unconnected series of Lectures on different subjects. They are fully 
convinced of the great value, not only to the local interests of Birmingham, 
but also to the general interests of Science, of such a museum as the 
one which you propose to establish, especially when used for the purposes 
of instruction ; and they feel assured that such a museum, employed to 
illustrate a siystematic course of study, will be of the greatest importance 
to the artizans of Birmingham, and will ultimately form a source of 
economy and profit to the productive powers of the neighbourhood 
generally. 
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Her Majesty's Commissioners have been informed that there is at this 
moment a Collegiate Institution in Birmingham iB?hich embraces 
industrial instruction for those who belong to a higher class of society, 
and they therefore presume that you have considered it expedient to 
confine the systematic instruction of the new institution to artizans. 
They would venture to suggest for the consideration of your Committee 
that the objects of the two Schools of Science in this respect should be 
clear and well defined, so that wliile neither of them acts in an exclusive 
manner, they should unite in a spirit of friendly co-operation in carrying 
out their common aim of advancing the general public interest by bringing 
Science to bear upon the operations of industry. 

With regard to the inquiry contained in the latter part of your letter, 
as to the steps likely to be taken for bringing local institutions, such as 
the one proposed by your Committee, into association with a central 
industrial institution in the Metropolis, Her Majesty's Commissioners 
direct me to acquaint you that they have reason to believe that Her 
Majesty's Government have organized a department of Science and Art in 
connection with the Board of Trade, and having especial reference to 
the encouragement of local efforts, such as those contemplated by you. 
Under this arrangement, the Government School of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Arts will be converted into a general metropolitan School 
of Science, and its benefits extended to the provinces, through the agency 
of the department. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners would, therefore, suggest whether it 
might not be desirable that you should put yourself in communication 
with Dr. Lyon Playfair, who they understand will fill the office of 
Secretary for Science to the department. 

The Commissioners cannot conclude without once more expressing the 
great satisfaction with which they have seen the large and comprehensive 
plan which Birmingham has adopted on the important subject of indus- 
trial instruction, thus practiciUy evincing, by its own local exertions, 
its confidence in the views expressed in the Memorial addressed by it to 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Boyal Commissioners on a 
former occasion. 

They feel assured that the example thus set by a town where such 
manufacturing interests are involved will not fail to be foUowed in other 
seats of manu&cturing industry tliroughout the kingdom. 

I have, &a 
Wm. Matthews jun., Esq. Edqab A- Bowhinq. 

&c &c. 



IL — ^Pkospectus published by the Institute CoMMrrrEE. 
BiBMiNQHAM, with upwards of 200,000 inhabitants, with vast indus- 
trial resources, and great commercial energy and intelligence, possesses no 
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Liteiwy: or Sci^ific Ittstitatiooi. commensaraie.vritli the reqiuceine&t^ 
of the town and district To supply this want, the outliae o€.» comprei 
henairft scheme was adopted at an jni^uential meeting, held on the 10th 
of January 1853^ under the priesidency of the mayor of the l^rough. 
Since tiiai time a committee, then appointed, hm heen actlire^y engaged 
in deyisingthe means of accompliihing the design.. 

It is proposed that the institute shail consist of two departments ; one 
a geneind department ; the other, Sdiools of Industrial Science^ Under 
tbe{ former head will be embraoed-^lst^ The Literary Branch ; comprising 
general and reference fibrarieS) reading-rooms, accommodation,, as £u: asi 
may b^ pnfeotieai>le^ for the literary societies of. the town, aiyl lecture om 
subjects, kindred to this branch; 2nd, Museams; .3rd, A 4X)!Uection of 
mini^ (records ; 4th, .Lectures on . general scientific sutgeqts ; 5th| 
Periodioid • meetings forsthe reading and discussion oi original communi-* 
cations} upon the plan ef the sections of the Britisb Association ; and. 6tb| 
a gallery of Fine Arts for the reception of examples of paiating and 
sculpture. 

The other department will be a School. of Industrild Science, .the 
members of which vriSkl be provided with- systematic lectures and clss9 
inBtruciionin the various branches of science, with especial reference, to 
their particular occupations ; and will also partake of the more important 
advantages of the general department* . The lectures will inohide 
chemistry as applied to the ivadous manufactures and agnculture^ 
mechanics^ metallurgy^ mineiialogy^ and geology^ ventihUion of mines, 
and mining engineering. The education of our artizanSy practical miners, 
and others, in the scientific principles of their daily ayocations will thus 
become a primary object of the institute. 

The Museums, common to both departments^ will be divided into three 
distinct heads* The first to be principally devoted to geology^ mineralogy^ 
their economic application, and such parts of natural history as illustrate 
these isoienccs ; also, those animal and vegetable productioDS used as ra'W 
maiteiials • in maimfactnrea Hie second will be devoted to manu&etures, 
porticalarly those of the district, compriaiDg specimens of articles in 
their different stages of process, and finished artidea of difierentdatee 
and countries. The third will include models and specimens of machinery, 
tools, fnmaoeS) and other iaatrumental means and appUancea used in the 
vavious' manufactories 

The committee is oigaged in making .arrangements for associating the 
School of Design with the new institute, firee of all charge, by which 
greater &cilities will be afforded, and increased accommodation given tot 
more successfully attaining its object. This will enable the committee 
to place the building of the Society of Arts, in New Street, at the digyopal 
of the Society of Artists, for their annual exhibition of pictures, and wiU 

H 
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afford them the opportmiity of more completely developing their proposed 
educational plana 

An important feature in the proposed institute is its permanence. 
This will be secured by the building being vested in the corporation as 
trustees in perpetuity, thus giving to the donors a guarantee for the 
stability of the institution to which they are invited to contribute. 

The committee would notice some of the practical advantages to be 
derived from the establishment of such an institute. The Museums wiU 
be of the greatest utility to persons engaged in the arts and manu£M)« 
tures ; to the ironmaster, by the exhibition of the different lands of ores 
and iron, and models of furnaces and machinery used in different parts of 
Britain, America, and the Continent ; to the architect and builder, by the 
exhibition of building materials, with records of their cost and durability ; 
and to the manufacturer, designer, and modeller, by the exhibition of 
raw materials, and of finished articles, remarkable for their artistic beauty , 
novelty of construction, or excellence of workmanship. 

The collection of mining records will be of peculiar value in this dis- 
trict^ by affording information as to the position of the old workings, and 
tiiie situation and peculiarities of the strata in which the minerals occur. 

The concentration of the two branches in one institution will afford the 
means of obtaining lectures of a higher order than could be accessible to 
either branch separately ; and the classes of industrial science will confer 
an important benefit, in placing within the reach of the pupils a know* 
ledge of the scientific principles involved in the various departments of 
manufactures and art. 

The terms of annual membership will be fixed at the lowest possible 
scale. 

Such are the chief features of the proposed institute; and the com- 
mittee have the satisfsM^tion to add that the plan has received the general 
approval of the Board of Trade Department of Science and Art, upon 
whom the committee feel that the institute may confidently rely for all 
the assistance and support within its parUamentaiy powers ; it having 
been ascertained from Dr. Flayfair that the Gov^inment is most aiudons 
to encourage the promotion of industrial instruction in this important 
centre of manufacturing industry. 

As the institute will be of paramount importance to the town and 
neighbourhood, it is hoped that the public will promptly, cordially, and 
liberally respond to the application wliich will immediately be made for 
donations to the building fund. The amount required will be about 
20,0002. 

Chas. Tindal, 
Birmingham, June 6, 1853. Chairman of the Comznittee. 
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IIL Resolutions passed at a Meeting held in the Theatre of the 
Philosophical Institution, Birmingham, on Thursday Evening, 
December 8, 1853, to organize an Artizans' Movement in aid of the 
*' Birmingham and Midland Institute ;' together with the Address 
of the (committee then formed. 

** That this meeting, impressed with the great advantages that would 
result to the working classes from the establishment of the proposed 
Institute, thinks it desirable that a subscription be commenced amongst 
the artizans of Birmingham, and this meeting pledges itself to use its 
best exertions in promoting such subscription. 

'' That the delegates now present from the various manufactories do 
form the committee for that purpose." 

The committee thus formed are now about to call upon you^ the 
artizans of Birmingham, to give your hearty co-operation and supt)ort 
to the proposed Institute. 

On no class does knowledge confer greater honour than on yourselves ; 
to you it is of the greatest importance ; and the knowledge this Institute 
is intended to convey, will be, not only a source of gi'eat pleasure, but of 
much profit. We intend in this address to show you, in as brief a manner 
as possible, how and why it would be so. 

The occupations of working men are daily becoming more scientifia 
For example, an increased amount of intellectual skill is required to guide 
the steam-engine, to prepare the photograph, to work the electric tele* 
graph, and to manage electro-plating. 

If we compare articles manufactured at the present time, with those 
produced a few years back, a considerable improvement must be manifest, 
even to the most superficial observer. The true principles of Art are 
beginning to be better understood, and to some extent applied. 

But the most enterprising manufacturer, aided by the genius of an 
able designer, may have their objects completely frustrated from the 
want of an intelligent perception, on the part of the artizan, of the spirit 
and purpose of the design. Thus it is evident that a greater amount of 
instruction must be obtained by artizans in those particular scientific and 
artistic principles that are more immediately connected with their dai]y 
avocations. The workman, while engaged in contriving some complex 
piece of mechanism, calls himself a practical man ; he despises theory and 
cares nothing for mathematics. He is not aware that at the same time he 
may be illustrating a series of geometric constructions of great oomplexityj 
perhaps of elegance. Look to the many trades in which a knowledge oi 
geometry is essential. You cannot even describe an oval pot-lid truly, 
without encroaching upon some of its rules. And how few workmen 
there aare who can with ease describe a true oval. The same may be said 
o£ workers in wood ; there are few who can describe correctly the proper 
form of scroll for a hand-rail. A knowledge of geometrical construction 

h2 
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is particularly necessary to tl^em, as being the parties called upon to pro- 
duce in iv-ood the various curves so e3sential for architectural deoora^on. 

The association of the School of Design with the Institute, will (reatly 
improve the facilities for " Art education" in this town ; and ihe col- 
lection of superior specimens of manufactured articles of different dates 
and countries tliat will be found in the Museum, together with the 
'' Gallery of the Fine Arts/' containing specimens of painting and sculp« 
ture, all of which will be open to public inspection at stated times, will 
gradually train the eye (by beholding all that is beautiful in Art) to a 
full sense Of graceful outline, chaste and appropriate ornamentation, and 
purity of style. Gold and silversmiths, jewellers^ workers in brass and 
iron, japanners, glass manuj&cturers, and many other trades that may be 
said to belong to this town and district, by uniting artistic skill to the 
other excellencies that have hitherto characteri;sed their productions, must 
soon succeed in achieving greater fame. 

The great excellence of classical and mediieval art is to be accounted for 
by the fact that every workman was an artist ; and we shall never be 
able to rival their productions until the alliance between the arts of 
design and those of production is again restored. The Institute will seek 
to effect this object. To use the words of Dr. Waagen ; — " It will seek to 
unite beauty and taste with practicability and durability, and so to form 
the imagination and taste of the pupils as artists, by studying and 
drawing after beautiful models, that each may be enabled with focility to 
make discoveries in that branch which he particularly follows." 

Many of the processes carried on in the workshops of this town are 
beautifully scientific, but few of the workmen know it ; they carry them 
on as they have learned them, seeing the effect, but knowing nothing of 
the cause. Dipping of metals is a beautiful example of chemical science 
«^plied to practical uses, and many of the failures to which dijipers are 
liable might undoubtedly be avoided, if the workmen themselves had a 
practical knowledge of the scientific laws upon which their occupation is 
based. Few trades exist which do not require science in some shape or 
other. For instance : the tinman uses resin, the solderer uses borax, the 
blacksmith uses sand, the brass-caster uses ''acid sulphate -of potassa/' or 
sal enixum, and the iron-caster uses limestone, or iron ore. These are all 
used to produce certain results, which the practical workman knows will 
follow, but he knows not why. A knowledge of chemistry would tell 
him, and would enable him to do more efficiently any work he might bt^ 
ealled upon to execute. 

In your daily labour many of you employ fire in a hundred different 
ways, and for as many different purposes; why should not the doctrine 
of heat be known to you 7 For some purposes you might then leam to 
me it better^ and so to economize it as to make it do far more work 
Many of you pass the whole day in various pursuiis. wherein the applka^ 
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tion of mechanical poweni are necessary ; why should you not be 
instructed in them also ? What we desire is, that you should have as 
comprehezisive a knowledge Jis possible of all that gives power over 
iiature. With this, while you are developing your skill and ingenuity, 
you will be sweetening your daily toil ; for it is by the daily use of the 
powers of nature that you feed, clothe, and house yourselves. In America 
a large degree of intelligence among the artisans, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of the mechanical powers, is very general In the race of 
competition you will be beaten unless you bestir yourselves. If you 
desire to supply the markets of the world to the same extent as you 
have hitherto, and to compete successfully with the educated artizans of 
the United States, you have but one way of doing it, that is, by bringing 
intellect to bear on your hand-labour. If you do not advance, your 
employers will ; as they progress they will seek to employ those men 
only who have tbe.lp:>owledge they require, coupled with a desire to be 
ever moving towards the achievement of still greater improvements. 
The man who has these quaKficatibns will deserve and will obtain better 
remuneration for his labour. Hence the knowledge this Institute seeks 
to impart will be to him, not only a source of pleasure, but of profit 
also. 

To no men are habits of observation more necessary than to yourselves. 
To the man of observation, the simplest incidents are productive of 
useful results. The swinging of a lamp in the cathedral of Pisftj k 
phenomenon that had been witnessed by hundreds previously, did, to 
the mind of Galileo, suggest the ftict that the pendulum desciends through 
equal spaces in equal times, and led to the observation that a lolig 
pendulum vibrates more slowly than a short one, according to the square 
root of its IcDgth. Its application as a correct measure of time, and an 
unvarying standard of linear measure, and as a means of measuring the 
intensity of gravity at different parts of the' earth's surface, and thence 
of determining its true figure, speedily followed. 

We might give you other instances, all showing the importance of 
acquiring correct habits of observation, but we forbear. Look through 
history ; who are the men who have achieved never-dying fame for them- 
selves by the splendour and magnitude of their discoveries, and 'who 
have blessed the toiling worker by relieving him of much arduous and 
wearying toil? Are they not men who, by patient observation and 
diligent inquiry, have elevated themselves fix)m the lowest ranks ? Watt, 
Ferguson, Arkwright ; who are they ? Workers like yourselves. We do 
not say that you may attain to a like degree of eminence ; but, remember, 
the fields of observation are open to alL You need only a desire'to 
know, coupled with diligence in your studies ; and you may then succeed 
in achieving a position that will make you the objects of emulation to 
your fellow men. 
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The classes to be established, and the lectures that will be given, in 
the proposed *' Birmingham and Midland Institute/' will afford you 
every facility for acquiring that knowledge that will be most useful to 
you. Therefore, let it be shown by your subscriptions that you are 
determined the Institute shall be raised as" much as possible by your- 
selves, of yourselves, and for yourselves, that Birmingham may be 
released from the odium of its being one of the largest manufacturing 
towns, with the fewest scientific institutions. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

J. W. Downing, Chairman, 
Fbederick Gbew, Secretary. 



IV. — Proceedinqs connected with the laying of the first Stone of the 
iNSTnuTE on the 22nd November 1855. 

(a) Address from the Council of the Institute to H,£LH. Prinee Albert. 

**May it please your Royal Highness, — We, the Council of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, beg leave to approach Your Boyal 
EQghness with the assurance of our devoted loyalty to the person and 
family of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments for the honour conferred upon our Institution and upon 
the town of Birmingham by the presence of Tour Boyal Highness upon 
this occasion. 

'' As the chief institutions and manufactories of our town have in 
former years been &voured by Your Boyal Highness's gracious attention, 
we could not have presumed to hope for the renewed honom* of this visit, 
had we not known that the objects which the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute is designed to promote are regarded by Your Royal Highness as 
peculiarly worthy of the &vour of an enlightened Prince. 

*< Her Majesty's auspicious reign has been marked by a long continuance 
of unexampled prosperity, by a vast extension of commerce, a rapid 
development of material resources and productive powers, and by scientific 
inventions which must ever rank among the most marvellous achieve- 
jnents of the human mind. 

*' One memorable result of this development of intellectual and material 
power was seen in that Great .Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations 
the success of which is by universal consent attributed in no small 
measure to the comprehensive views and fostering care of Your Royal 
Highness. 

' '* By those who entered into the spirit of that great enterprise, and saw 
its tiue significance, it was regarded not only as a record of progress 
'already made, a trophy for victories abready won, but also as an earnest 
of inciv^ased energy and a harbinger of greater triumphs yet to be achieved 
in thfi wide domains of science, art, and industry 
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" It was foreseen that a simultaneous survey and comparison of so 
many of the master works of man's productive powers must stimulate the 
mind to a keener and more comprehensive study of the principles by 
which the exercise of those powers is controlled. 

^' These hopes, as we believe, have not been disappointed. It is evident 
that a greater desire for scientific and practical knowledge has been 
diffused among all classes of the community^ and not least among the class 
of artizans whOj in the triumphs of the Great Exhibition, recognized at 
one and the same glance the value and dignity of human labour, and the 
manifold increase of which its power is capable when guided by the light 
of scientific knowledge. 

" Nor has Birmingham, the centre of a great manufacturing and mining 
district, been slow to acknowledge the importance of instructing the 
artizan in the scientific principles of his daily occupation. 

*' In the design of the Birmingham and Midland Institute the general 
features of a Literary and Scientific Institution are combined with those 
of a School of Industrial Science. 

'' In the former department provision will be made for libraries, reading- 
rooms, museums of geology, mineralogy, and natural history, for collections 
of fine art manufactures, machinery, and mining records^ and for lectures 
and discussions on literary and scientific subjects. 

"The industrial department, which has received the approval and 
assistance of the Board of Trade Department of Science and Art, has been 
already opened with considerable success ; it provides systematic lectures 
and class instruction in mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and other 
branches of science which are specially applicable to the manufacturing 
and mining operations of the district. 

" It is also intended to provide in the same building improved accom- 
modation for the Government School of Ornamental Art, which has long 
been established in Birmingham with the happiest success. 

'' Such are the general features of an Institution destined, as we hope, 
to advance not only the material, but also the moral welfare of this great 
community, by uniting men of all ranks and of divers opinions in the 
promotion of studies which add dignity to daily labour, enlarge the 
faculties, refine Che tastes, and fill the heart with nobler conceptions of 
man 8 destiny and of God's all- wise, all-bounteous love. 

''On this commanding site, liberally given for the purpose by the 
mimicipal corporation of the borough, a building is to be erected in which 
Literature, Science, and Art, may be worthily enshrined imder one roof 

'^ By Your Royal Highness's gracious condescension, significant as we 
hope it is of Her Majesty's favour, the first stone of that building is now 
to be laid under the happiest auspicies ; for happy, indeed, is that nation 
which, while waging wars in distant lands, and sending forth her armies 
and her fieets to conquer, with God's help, in the righteous cause of 
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national in<de|)dndenoe, heanron hero^ ahons bnly tbe eehbes of viitoiy 
minglitlg with the grat^l thanksgiving of Her Sovereign, Her Priuoeff, 
and her people, united in tbe noble work of filtering the arts of jieaos 
and diSnsing the blessings of freedom and ctvitizaiidn." 



(b) Speech of S:R.B. Prmce AlbeH. 

I am much obliged to yoo, my Lord, for proposing niy health 'in snbli 
kind terms, and I cahnot buii be Ihuch gratified by the cotHlial tebfe^itidii 
which you, gentleirten, have been pleased to give to tliis toast 

It has been a greiit pleasure to me to have been able to participate',' M 
however trifling a degree, in a work which I do not look u|)on aS a shnpl^A 
act of worldly wisdom on the part of this great town ahd localily; but as 
one of the first public acknowledgments of a principle which is daily 
forcing its way amon^ us, and' i^ destined to play a great and important 
part in the future developiiient bf this batioti and of the 'world in general, 
/ mean the introduction of Science and Art as the conscious reguJUators 
of productive hidustry. 

The courage and spirit of entei^rise with which an immense amount 
of capital is embarked in industrial pursuits, and the skill and indefii- 
tigable perseverance with which these are carried on in this Country) 
cannot but excite universal admiration ; but in all our operations, 
whether agricultural or manufacturing, it is not we who operate, but the 
laws of nature, which we have set in operation. It is, then, of the 
highest importance, that we should know these laws, in order to know 
what we are about, and the reason why certain' things are. Which occut 
daily under our hands, and what^ course we are to pursue with regard t6 
them. Without such knowledge we are condemned to one of three states : 
either, we merely go on to do things just as our fathers did, and for no 
"better reason than because they did them so, or, trusting to som6 personal 
authority, we adopt at random the recommendation of isome specific, in 4 
speculative hope that it may answer ; or, lastly— and this is the most 
fitvouraUe case — ^we ourselves improve upon certain processes ; . but thia 
can only be the result of an experience hardly earned and dearly bought; 
and which, after all, can only einbrace a comparatively short space of 
time, and a small number of e^cperiments. 

From none of these courses can we hope for much progress ; for the 
mind, however ingenious, has no materials to work with, and reiham in 
presence of phenomena the causes of which are hidden from it. But 
these laws of nature — these divine laws — are capable of being diiscoveped 
and understood, and of being taught, and made our own. This is the 
task of science ; and, while science disoovera and teaches tbese laws, art 
teaches their application. 

No human pursuit is, therefore, too insignificanf^otito be capable of 
becoming the subject both of a science and an ark 
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Tb« dli^ arts (ns'ftr aa'iliey 'i^lai?^ icy painting, sculpttre, add arklii- 
tecture,) which are sometimes oonfonnded with art in general; rest on tb^ 
applitetion of the hrirs bf firm and colour, and what may be called the 
science of the bean&AiL They do not rest on aby Arbiti^ary iheoiy'on 
the modes of '^odncibg pleaBOtnUeemotions, bnt follow fixed laws; more 
diffiotilt, perhi&pe, to 'seizb than those' regulating the niateriai world; 
becanse belonging' partly' tty the sphere* of the ideal and onr spxritoal 
essfenc^; yet petftoUy appreciiEiUe. and teachable, both abetractodly and 
historically, Aointhe'i^rotfa of different ages and nations. No hiimaa 
purstdtsmakb' any material pi^ogn^'imiil scitode be brought 'tA bear 
npon them.' We hate' seen, accordingly, many of them slumber fit 
centoiies ; bnt fironk thb moment that science has 'touched them 'with her 
magic wand; ihey h^ve sprung fomaid; and takien strides which amani 
and almost awe the 'beholder. ' Look at' the transifbrmation which lias 
gone on arodnd us smee the laws of gnKvitation, electricity, magnetism, 
and iher e^qMUisiie power of heat have become known to us. It ikk 
altered our whble state ^ of existenoe^-one might say, the whole face of 
the globe ! We owe this to science, ' and seience alonie ; and she has other 
treasures in store ior us^ if we will but call her to our assistance. 

It is sometimes objected by the ignorant that science is uncertain and 
changeable ; and th^ point to' the many exploded ' tiieories 'which ha^i 
been supet^seded by others, as a proof that the present knowledge may be 
also unsoundj and; ^Lfter aU, not worth having. But they are not aware^ 
that, while they thohk io cast Uame upon science, • they bestow, in fact^ 
the highest praiise \ipon her. For that is precisely the difference between 
science and piejodice, that the latter keeps 'stubbornly to its position, 
whether disproved or not, whilie'the fblrmer is an unarrestaUe movement 
towards the fimntain of truth-"— caring little for cherished authorities or 
sentiments, butoGintinikally progressing — ^feeling no false shame at her 
shortcbmingB^ but, on the Contrary, the highest pleasure, when freed 
from an etmr, at having advanced another step' towards the attainment 
of Divine truth — a pleasure not even intelligible to the pride of ignorance. 

We also hear, not imfi^quently, adienee and practice, scientifilc know- 
ledge and common sense, contrasts as'antagonistia A strange eiror! 
For science is eminently practical, and must be so, as she sees and 
knows what she is doing; while mere common practice is condemned 
to work in the dark, applying inatural ingenuity to unknown powers, to 
obtain - a known^resillt. Far be it from- me to undervalue the creative 
power of gcniius, or to trfeat shifewd tommon sense as worthless without 
knowledge. ■ But nobody win tell mej that* the same genius would not 
take an ineobsparably higher flight if sillied with all the means which 
knowledge can impart ; or, that- oomrmon sense does not become, in tstcb^ 
only truly ]|KKwerfiil^ when in (xta^SBiOn of the materials npon which 
judgment is to be eotoixsised* ' 
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The study of the laws by which the Ahnighty govenis the universe is 
therefore our bounden duty. 

Of these laws our great academies and seats of education have, rather 
arbitrarily, selected only two spheres or groups (as I may call them,) as 
essential parts of our national education — the laws which regulate 
quantities and proportions, which form the subject of mathematics, and 
the laws regulating the expression of our thoughts through the medium 
of language — ^that is to say, grammar, which finds its purest expression 
in the classical languages. These laws are most important branches of 
knowledge ; their study trains and elevates the mind. But they are not 
the only ones ; there are others which we cannot disregard — ^which we 
cannot do without. There are, for instance, the laws governing the 
human mind and its relation to the Divine Spirit — the subjects of lc>gic 
and metaphysics. There are those which govern our bodily nature and 
itsconnexion with the soul — the subjects of physiology and psychology. 
Those which govern human society and the relations between man and 
man — the subjects of politics, jurisprudence, and political economy, and 
many others. While of the laws just mentioned some have been recog- 
nized as essentials of education in different institutions, and some will, 
in the course of time, more fully assert their right to recognition, the 
laws regulating rruxUer and form, are those which will constitute the 
chief object of your pursuits ; and as the prindide of subdivision of 
labour is the one most congenial to our age, I would advise you to keep 
to this speciality, and to follow with undivided attention chiefly the 
science of mechanics, physics, and chemistry, and the fine arts in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Tou will thus have conferred an 
inestimable boon upon your country, and in a short time have the satis* 
fiiction of witnessing the beneficial results upon our national powers 
of production. Other parts of the country will, I doubt not, emulate 
your example, and I live in hopes that all these institutions will some 
day find a central point of union, and thus complete their national 
organization. 

Thanking you once more for having allowed me to assist at the 
foundation of your Institution, I wish it growth, vigour, and prosperity, 
with all my heart. 

(c) Speech of Lord Aahhurtan. 
I am called upon by the authorities to propose to you the toast of 
** Success to the Birmingham and Midland Institute." It might have 
been easy to select one more capable of doing it justice, but it could have 
been entrusted to no individual more anxious for the welfare and im* 
provement of those for whose immediate benefit this Institute was 
designed ; it could have been intrusted to no one more deeply impressed 
with the importance, nay, even with the . absolute necessity, of the 
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movement which you ai^e at this moment engaged in inaugurating, not 
only for the elevation and happiness of the working dassep, but also for 
the maintenance of the manufacturing superiority of Great Britain in the 
workshops of the world. The principle, I apprehend, of this institution 
is to give to all classes, whether masters, foremen, or workmen, the means 
of studying and comprehending those processes and powers of nature 
with which in the pursuit of their daily avocations they have to deaL 
Tou do not, I apprehend, intend to remain satisfied with an appeal to 
one-half of man's being, to his reasoning powers alone. I presume it 
to be your desire to enlist all his faculties, to train the eye to interpret 
nature's aspect, to train the ear to understand her voice, to train the 
touch and the taste to act where the discriminating powers of the other 
organs £uL The uneducated workman is like the blind and deai^ fit only 
for some limited mechanical task. He has no data whereon to employ 
his mind. He works on therefore like a machine, at one unceasing roimd 
of monotonous toil. No wonder, then, that his spirit should rebel against 
a drudgery which leaves undeveloped the nobler faculties of which he is 
conscious ; no wonder that he should turn in disgust to some pursuit 
altogether intellectual, as alien as possible firom his profession. And 
what is the consequence? The higher the proficiency he attains, the 
more he loathes the drudgery firom which he has fled. He becomes 
listless at his work, he loses credit in the factory, his &mily sufiers, 
his position becomes a false position, he is conscious of merits he does 
not find the world ready to acknowledge, and his example is rather 
shunned than followed. But now, through your admirable institution, 
you not only enable him to reconcile the aspirations of an intellectual 
being with the worldly duties of a husband and a parent, but you 
open out to him a new language — ^the language of nature ; and, where 
before he moved hoodwinked and indifierent, he has now presented to his 
sharpened and inquiring senses wonders such as the bookworm in bis 
closet^ nay, even the chemist in his laboratory, has never conceived. 
Instead of endeavouring by fiuitless efforts to raise himself above the 
mechanical calling which drags him down, he now has the satisfaction 
of raising his calling into an art, — ^an art worthy of all the interest 
that an intellectual being has to bestow ; and, if he attain excellence, 
there is a higher career opened to him in which he may distinguish him- 
self, serve his &mily, and benefit his coimtry. Such is the system, such 
are the advantages of the institution which we are met this day, under 
the auspices of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, to inaugurate. I 
might here dose my remarks, and ask you to drink the toast, but I feel 
that I have another and a painful duty to fiilfil ; namely, to tell you 
what will be the penalty if the boon offered by this institution be rejected, 
or if the other manufacturing towns neglect to follow your example and 
to present similar advantages to their inhabitants. Our hearts and our 
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iaoiils wte abflorbed by tins Rtissian wan We feel, and we feel rightly, 
ibat ihe character of England and the honour of England acre at stake, 
and no sacrifice must be spared. But there is another war which may 
•be more calamitous in its results, which is being waged, not in some 
confined spot in the enemy's territot}', 3,000 miles away, but a war 
waging' here at home, involving, not the interests of Turks, but the 
bread 6f our children and the destinies of our country. We seem to have 
foigotten that by adopting absolute fi^eedom of trade we have cast down 
the gauntlet' of defiknce to all nations, that we are fighting for superiority 
in our owti markets; in those of the colonies, in every house throughout 
the faabftable globe, where there exists money or credit Wherewith to pay. 
We expect to hold our ground — have we up to this time held ouir ground P 
At the close df the war in 1815 we were superior in all the arts of peace, 
— ^are we so now t Hai not the tortoise crept up to us while we were 
slumbering upon our presumed superiority ? Let us take nearer dates. 
You have among you jurors of 1851 and jurors of 1855. Do they tell 
you that we bave kept our place ? They do not tell me so. It would be 
strange indeed if we did keep our place, inferior as we are in all that 
scientific knowledge which cheapens and facilitates the application of 
labour; unless, indeed; knowledge be weakness and i^ience a farce. We 
were ready enough to twit with ignorance our suffering army in the 
Crimea ; are we, — ^nobles, manufecturers, farmers, workmen, — a whit 
less ignorant in our several capacities than they are ? Under these dr- 
cumstances'it is not to the Government that we must look for a remedy 
— it is to ourselves ; our Government is constituted to follow public 
opinion, not to lead it. Engaged in the perpetual contest of party strife, 
the position of our Ministers is that of the Jews in the time of Ezra, who 
built their walls v^ith trowels in the one hand, and the sword in the 
other. How can they who can Scarce pass through an obstructive 
Parliament remedies for manifest and acknowledged dangere, how can 
they be expected to expose themselves to certain defeat by demandiiig 
from a niggardly House of Commons an expenditure to meet distant, and 
as yet unperceived dangers ? But it is fortunate for us that we have at 
this moment near the Throne, and wielding the authority of th^ Crown, 
a Prince who, raised above the sphere of party conflicts, has, at the same 
time, larger views, more lasting interests than our public men, ab6ori)ed 
as they are in the paity squabbles of the day. He has promoted science 
by every means which he can employ. He accepted and worked out (as 
no one else could have worked it out) the Exhibition of 1851 — not that 
it might afford a passing stimulus to industry, but with the deeper view 
of showing us how we stood in tbe competition of industry. He has 
lastly, on this occasion, come forward to inaugurate this new and impor- 
tant movement by his presence and advice, to rouse us from our sel^ 
complacent dreams to a sense of our danger. If once the giant strength 
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of this country -w^re awakened, the trammels of prejifdice, routine, and 
ignorance would fall away like tow before the fife. But if we do remain 
with folded arms, and .take no heed, or if we go on feeding' the people 
only with desultory information, diverting their minds -fix)m the serious 
work of preparation for the real buanesa of life, treatang ihem ais Uie 
nurses of our towns are said to treat the infants committed to their 
care; quieting them with cordials^ at the same time that tliey doy 
their appetites and stunt their progress, why, then the- retsruH is clear — 
our manufacturers^ must sink^ the employment of our pebj^e must go, and 
then this England,, of which you are «o justly proud, this storehouse of 
nations, this pattern land of order, this refuge of the opprc^ssed, 

*' Oh ! it will be a wilderness again, 

" Peopled with worse than wolves," 
— ^peopled with starving, desperate outlaws. 
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EviDBNOT given before the National Gallery Gomwitteb of 185S 
in favour of the adoption of the KENSiNOtosr Gore Site for thd 
New National Gallert. 

Evidence of Mr. Dyce, R A. . . 

7^10, C^iy'^TKitrn,],— ppypu. seQ. any objection to. the removal of thi^ 
gftUe^, a^wpuiug.it to b(e advisable that it alxo\ild bq jremoved, m tho 
grpu^d. of ^r and ioqaUty, to any distance from Lpndpn, or .firom the 
oentre of LoAdon, on the ground that it would n^d^r tjiei gallery les» 
a^K^esaihb .tp.the people at large?— I confess, 1 do npt see any olgectiou 
arising on tliat grovmd ; it is very difficult to say wl^at is. th^ centre of 
{iP^dpn, 1 thiiik that, gwerally .spea]Ji^g, if yw liskftd a man what 
iras the .centime of London, he would say the c^tr^ of. London was that 
p^rt of it ,in which be lived.; supposing the .National Gallery to.be 
rernqyed to Kensington, if a line were drawii north and south firoia 
Waterloo-bridge, I am inclined to believe that that part, of liOndon 
wh;<diT(ra^ <iv^i off to the west, would include the vast majority of those 
persons who are very likely to frequent the National Gallery. 

7511. Do you think.that people living at the east end of London aro 
eycA now i^otm^uch in the hal?it of visiting the gallery ?— I think they 
arenot^. ... , ...... 

. 75^2. ,But yO[U think it Bhx>uld be an object^ do you Jjot, to encourage 
them to visit our art collections ?— Yes, 

. 7513. And you yrould rathep hold out motives to them to go there, 
than to stay away ? — Yes. 
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7514. Would not the removal of the gallery further off tend to 
confirm their habitual absence rather than promote their presence in the 
galleiy ? — I am not sure that it would ; it may appear very paradoxical, 
but when a thing is near us, and can be seen at any time, we are very 
apt to neglect itj whereas, when it is a little distance off, we make an 
effort to see it. 

7515. Do you not think that removing it to any distance would be 
attended with inconvenience to copyists and artists ? — No ; there are 
already many artists who live at Kensington, and in that neighbour- 
hood ; and, if the gallery were removed to that quarter, the number 
would probably increase. 



Evidence of Mr. Bowring. 

8641. Chairmaru] I believe you are the Secretary to the Commissioners 
for the Great Exhibition ? — I am. 

8542 And one of the Under Secretaries of the Board of Trade ?— I am 
Begistrar of the Board of Trade. 

8543. You are quite cognisant of the scheme which was entertained 
or suggested by the Commissioners, to place the buildings of a number 
of institutions in one group ?— I am. 

8544. Comprising various establishments, literary, scientific, artistic, 
and industrial ? — Yes. 

8545. What was the whole number of such institutions that were 
proposed to be so combined? — The Commissioners have scarcely 
attempted to define any precise number ; they have provided space in the 
ground which they have purchased at Kensington Gore to accommodate all 
that may wish to come. Those to which special reference is made in 
their Report, are the National Gallery, the Sculpture Gtalleries of the 
British Museum, in case they should be removed, a great Trade or Com* 
mercial Museum, the formation of which is now under consideration, and 
the nucleus of which is already possessed by the Commissioners, museums 
of patented inventions, of mediaeval art, &a, as well as the Government 
department of Science and Art, for which it is absolutely necessaiy to 
find permanent accommodation. 

8546. Was not an invitation^ held out to other public InstitutionB to 
join, if they were disposed, that same group to which you have alluded? 
— ^Yes ; the learned societies^and different scientific bodiea 

8647. What number of such institutions do you consider the Ken« 
sington Gore ground which has-been purchased could accommodate 7 — It 
would depend entirely upon the size of the buildings and the nature of 
the general arrangements adopted 

8648. You are, I presume, well acquainted with that piece of ground? 
—Yes, I am. 
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8549: Can you mention ihe exact acreage which baa been purchaaed ? 
— ^It is^ as nearly as possible, 86 acres altogether. 

8550. What proportion of that was purchased with money the surplus 
of the Great Exhibition I — It was a joint contribution of 150,0002. each» 
by the GoTemment and the Royal Commission. 

8551. Has that sum been all expended ? — A certain portion of it is at 
this moment imexpended. 

8552. Do you know how much? — I think about 15,000Z. remains ; 
there are certain negociations now in progress to which that will be 
applicable. 

8553. Is their object to extend the ground further. There is a wedge 
that comes in from the road, with buildings upon it ? — ^It will, perhaps, 
be scarcely advisable to enter into particulars with reference to those 
points at present. 

8554. It la considered a good purchase, is it not ? —The best test is the 
▼alue of the surrounding property ; since the purchase property in the 
neighbourhood has been sold at a much higher rate. 

8555. Do you think the property would at any time fetch as much or 
more than was actually given for it? — Yes, I do. 

8556. What is the nature of the soil ? — Mr. Mylne, a gentleman of 
very considerable geological attainments, who has published a geological 
map of London, and who lives in the immediate neighbourhood, has 
taken a great deal of trouble in investigating the nature of the soil ; and 
he has just prepared the map I now produce, which exhibits completely 
what the soil is. The dark colour represents the London day ; the red 
lines show the proposed lines of road. The whole estate is on gravel, 
with the single exception of the little strip to which I am now pointing, 
where the London clay comes to the surface. 

8557. Lord Seymour.] That is near the road ? — ^Yes ; about 50 or 60 
yards firom the road. 

8558. And that is on high ground, which could be easily dramed ? — 
There would not be the slightest difficulty with regard to the drainage 
of that land ; there are some ponds in this part {poirUing them out on 
ihe plan)y into which the drainage runs. 

8559. And those ponds could be themselves drained, could they not ? 
There would not be the slightest difficulty in draining the whole property. 
These (pomting them ovi) are very first-class houses ; this to which lam 
now pointing is a narrow public lane; and these are some very small 
tenements which we of course do not expect will remain there. 

8560. Chairman'] You have mentioned that the lower part of the 
ground is London gravel ?— Yes, as is also the higher part, with the ex* 
ception of the small intervening strip of day. 

8661. Lord W. Oraharfk] Do you know what is under the day? — The 
small piece to which I have refeired you may consider asa day soil ; the 
rest is entirely gravel 
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8562. Oh/airman,'] Wiib the esoeption of the part near tbe oroad^ HFhich 
is clay, the whole remainder of the Boil is 'gravel i^-^Yes. . • • 

"H^6S, What'>amount of acreage of olayis -to- be fiec^uotedf-^It is a 
very stii^aU piece ; I do not think it has beeki exaotfy ^uJculaled^ 

8564. Is there an intermediate! eptetee of! 8tratiimo£> day •between the 
Kensington gravcjl and the gravel Tdiiph o6mmeBCC8>onihelo«lrerpart of 
Kensington Gore ground? — It is gravel at Gore. House ; it begins at tike 
back of Gore House^ ' .« 

'8565. There it begins tobe-cby.?«— Yes ; iiis a very narvow strip. 

8566. And then the gravel begins to appear again in the lower part ; 
is:notthat so?*^Tes. • • 

8567. What are the elevations of the different pottiens. of the ground? 
•^I have another map here (produeiThgiS)^ on. whioh the elevations are aU 
laid down ; they are stated with reference to the Liverpool datqm, whid^ 
is about 12^ feetbeloW Trinity > high*watpv mark ; of comrse, if the object 
be to seethe relative elevations^ it mak^ very little differtnoe whidi 
datum is given. 

'8568i The ground at Kensington Gore is not lik)e> that sb Pimlico, 
which was overlaid with a surfiiee of clay ?f^At Kensington Gore it is 
overlaid with a slight portion of brick' earth, to at very small textentw 

8569. Will you have the goodnesS' to specify- the elevation 7 --At 
Gore House the elevation is from* 58 to 64 feet <above'tbe Liverpool 
datfum« • .,...'... I 

8570. Lord Seymour J] What is that above the Trinity f-^Abont 46 
to' 5 2 feet; that is on the Toad opposite to- Gore House. ... 

8571. To what level does the lower portion of the. ground' mnk? — ^To 
26 'feet above the Liverpool dsftum, which representci rather less than 14i 
feet above Trinity high-water mark. .. . 

8572. What difference does that give betweei^ the h^hest point.on the 
edge of the road and the lowest point ? — It is a slope an ithe first half of 
the estate, and the second half is flaty therefore to ascertain the gradient 
you would only take the part on >vliich it slopes. 

8578. I allude to the grpss difference between the fewer part and the 
upper ground ? — Thirty-eight feet over « length of 2,500 feet. 

'8574. Are you competent to give any information as to /what the 
level is on which the present National GaUeiy stands ?-*^Tivirenty«e%ht 
feet'ftbove Trinity datum. 

' 8575. This is the ground upon which or where the National Gallery 
stands, is it? — ^Yes; but at ChariQg Cross, where' the statue stands, it is only 
24 feet above the livierpool datum, or 12 feet above the Tnnity datum. 

8576. How much above Trinity datum is the ground just in firont of 
the National Gallery ?-* About 2S feet 

8577. Mr. Lah<meh^re.^ What is the elevation of fittckingfaain Palace t 
•--^Nineteen feet above the livexpool dat<mi| and leasithan seven aibave 
the Trinity House datum. . m 
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8578. What is the elevation at Stafford House ? — Twenty-three feet 
above the Liverpool and 11 feet above the Trinity datum. 

8579. Lord Seymour.'] In order to convey a notion to the Committee 
of the height of the Trinity datum, we may take the floor of Westminster 
Hall as about the same level, may we not ? — ^The Trinity datum is the 
mean high- water mark on the London Docks, and is 12^ feet above the 
Liverpool datum. 

8580. Is it not the fact that the floor of Westminster Hall is prac- 
tically nearly about the same level as the Trinity high-water mark ? — I 
should think it must be very nearly the same. 

8581. Chairriian.'] What is the difference between the level of the 
highest part of the Kensington Gore ground, near the road, and the level 
of the gravel pits, or what is called the Deer park, behind the sunk fence 
of Kensington Gardens, where the bastions are ? — At the highest point 
of the Gore House estate there is only a difference of a very few feet. 

8582. That is at the point near the road ? — Tes, where it adjoins 
Eden Lodge. 

8583. What is the greatest breadth of the ground purchased by the 
Commissioners ? — The average breadth is above 1,200 feet. 

8584. One part is two or three times as broad as another,^ is it not ? — 
The lower part is much broader than the upp^r. I may mention that the 
slope continues from Kensington Gore and the road down to a little 
brook which occurs about half way across the property ; therefore there 
is a distance of about 1,200 feet of slope, on which the inclination is 
between 1 in 30 and 1 in 40, which is something like the inclination of 
Waterloo-place or St. James s-street. 

8585. The narrowest part of the property is the frontage towards the 
road, is it not ? — ^Yes. 

8586. And that part is separated from another little strip by a range 
of buildings ? — ^Yes, consisting chiefly of first-class houses. 

8587. What is the whole extent of frontage towards the road> 
including in your measurement the little strip of unpurchased groimd 
that intervenes ? — It is very nearly 1,100 feet, of which the unpurchased 
part is rather more than 300. - 

8588. What is the width respectively of the two purchased parts 
fronting to the road ? — Six hundred feet on the Gore House side, and 
very nearly 200 on the other, of which 100 feet are to be devoted to a 
i-oad. 

8589. What is the greatest width of the ground in the lower part, 
where the widest portion of the ground is ?— Two thousand feet, as nearly 
as possible. 

8590. You mentioned that the National Galleiy and the British 
Museum art collections were proposed to be combined in one edifice , 
what part of the ground was it that was destined for that purpose ?— 

I 
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There has been no distinct recommendation made ; the Commiflsioners 
merely suggested that it was desirable to have it on the north side of the 
property, with a frontage towards the road, and with the trade museum 
on the south, and the Government Departments of Science and Art on 
the two sides. 

8591. What space was it proposed there should be between each of the 
buildings, with a view to the circulation of air? — The Conmii8sionei*s 
have made no proposal as to that. 

8692. If there were a proposal to collect a great number of other 
edifices on the remainder of the ground, they would begin by patting 
pretty close to each other the three or four buildings they have already 
destined to occupy the site, in order to give room for the addition of 
others, would they not ? — ^The Commissioners are not in a position to 
decide such questions independently of the Government^ because, by an 
arrangement with the Government, they and the Commissioners have a 
joint control over the property. 

8593. Mr. B. WalL] The Department of Science and Art includes the 
Schools of Design, does it not ? — Yes. 

8594. So that it is the intention of the Commission^ if the scheme is 
canied out, to remove the Schools of Design to Kensington ? — The De- 
partment of Art, which has been hitherto known by the name of the 
School of Design, has no permanent location at present; it is merely 
temporarily lodged in Marlborough Uouse. 

8595. But it is the intention of the founders of the scheme to which 
you have referred to remove the Schools of Design to Kensington, is it 
not ? — That is what the Commissioners point to ; the decision on the 
point rests however with the Government 

8596. Chairman.'] Considering how much has been said as to the evil 
of smoke and other noidous effluvia both at the National Gallery and at 
the British Museum, and the mischief that arises from discoloration and 
other damage to the monuments, do you not think that if the National 
Galleiy were placed in connexion with other buildings the different 
objects of art would nm the risk of still being exposed to those evil 
influences ? — The only building tvom which you would expect to have 
smoke would be the laboratory in connexion with the department 
of science, but I have ascertained that the smoke generated there 
would not be more than from a common kitchen fire ; smoke is 
as great a nuisance to the department as it would be to the National 
Gallery, and I have ascertained moreover that they would use smokeless 
fiiel. 

8597. Do you not think that the erection of numerous important 
public buildings on one site would raise a sort of suburban city around 
them, inhabited both by gentlemen and tradespeople ? — You would very 
possibly have the same effect as that which is observable at Sydenham 
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where all the frontages near the Crystal Palaoe are being bought for 
building purposes. You would attract population there, but it would be 
a population inhabiting houses of the first-class, fix)m which the amount 
of smoke would be very trifling ; it would not be more than that of a 
provincial town. 

8598. Do they bum a less quantity of coal than other houses ? — There 
would be much fewer of them. 

8599. If people of the first class go to reside there, they must have 
tradespeople and others living near them, must they not ? — It woidd 
naturally bring a population round, no doubt. 

8600. Mr. Labauchere.'] Would not ground in the immediate vicinity 
of this property become so valuable that there is but little probability of 
its being occupied by any class of building except first-class houses ; it 
would never answer for a brewery or distillery 1— No ; when people can 
get 3,0002. or 4,000/. an acre for land, as they do at present . in that 
neighbourhood, I conceive it is not very likely there would be a brewery 
or distillery there. 

8601. The tradesmen also would be at a certain distance from the pro* 
posed site, would they not ? — I apprehend so ; the immediate vicinity 
would be occupied entirely by first-class houses. 

8602. Chairmcm.'] Do you not consider that if the Gallery occupied 
the whole frontage to the road^ and houses, even of a superior class, were 
to spring up on each side of it, and also a certain niunber of other houses 
connected with them,, the ultimate effect would be that there would be a 
town extending on each side within not many yards of the building ; and 
do you not think that the building would ultimately be exposed to those 
noxious influences which it is considered so desirable now to avoid ? — 
That must be the case to a certain extent anywhere where you attract 
the population, but there is no place in London or its immediate vicinity 
in which you could have such security against that intrusion as you 
would have on the Commissioners' ground. 

8603. Do you not think a preferable site for such delicate objects as 
there are in the National Gallery, would be the centre of some wide open 
space, with a sufficient interval between it and the population, and the 
smoke, to allow the air to circulate freely, and to be diluted before it 
reached the building ? — I can conceive a spot in the centre of Hyde Park 
which would be a very desirable situation ; but from the practical 
difficulty which the Commissioners experienced in obtaining a site in 
Hyde Park for a few months, for the purpose of a national object like the 
Great Exhibition, I think the difficiJty of carrying out such a project 
would be insuperable. 

8604. Have you examined the sites proposed by the Coniaiission 
of which Lord Seymour and Mr. Ewart were m3mbers ? — I am cognisant 
of their Report, and of the sites they proposed. 

I2 
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8605. Do you not think that if the National Gallery, though not on 
such a site as that to which I have alluded, stood by itself, it would be 
spared from those injurious influences to which allusion have been made, 
more effectually than if combined with another great group of buildings 

.which would be likely to increase the population about it? — ^Two sites 
were suggested by the Commission to which you refeJr, in the event of 
Government not being willing to incur the expense of purchasing another 
site. 

8606. My question is, whether a more insulated site, though not in the 
centre of a great park, would not be better calculated to shield the 
National Gallery from the influences to which I have alluded, than other 
sites in the neighbourhood of which a suburban town would be likely to 
spring up? — A suburban town already exists at the back of, and 
immediately surrounding, the site to the north of Kensington Gardens, 
to which I understand the National Gallery Commission to have 
referred. The far larger tract of ground purchased by the Roy%l 
Commission on the south of Kensington Gardens affords a much more 
insulated site. 

8607. Mr. Lahouchere.'] Do you believe it possible to find a space 
such as the Chairman describes, in which such a building could be erected, 
except in one of the parks in the immediate vicinity of London ? — I am 
not aware of any spot presenting anything like the advantages that the 
Commissioners' ground does. 

8608. Was not that question considered by the Commissioners before 
the ground was purchased ?— Very much. It is entirely owing to 
accidental and family matters that this property has not been built over 
long ago. 

8609. Every open space near London has been rapidly bmlt upon 
lately, has it not ? — Yes. 

8610. Was not this the only ground applicable and available for the 
purpose ? — Yes, it was. 

8611. This property abuts on one side on the Park ? — ^Yes ; that gives 
an area of 677 acres (which is, I find, the joint area of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens), which is of course absolutely secured against being 
built over ; so that on the north you have an absolute security against 
intrusion. 

8612. Mr. Etvart.'] Do you not consider it most important to have an 
open space to the north ? — Yes. 

8613. Is it not the ta/ct that the principal mischief comes from the 
north? — Certainly; and that was considered by the CommisaionerB in 
fixing on a south-west part of London. 

8614. You have alluded to the report of the Commission of which 
Lord Seymoiur and myself were members ; are you aware that the Com- 
missioners h^ before them at that time any proposition with regard to 
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the purchase of this property at Kensington Gore? — I believe that 
property is not the one to which they especially referred. 

8615. The Royal Commissioners' proposition was not then fully 
developed ? — ^No. 

8616. Mr. B. Wall.'] The ground in favour of which the Commissionei-s 
reported is still to be had, is it not ? — I am not able to say with certainty; 
that was a very small piece, consisting of from 15 to 20 acres ; and the 
Boyal Commission felt that for their purpose it was useless to attempt to 
get so small a space. 

8617. Do you know the distance from Spitalfields to Kensington ? — I 
am not prepared to say ; I should think between five and six miles ; I 
have not any exact knowledge of the distance. 

8618. There are a great many young artists and pupils who live in 
that part of the metropolis, are there not ? — A considerable number, I 
believe. 

8619. And if the collections were removed to Gore House, they would 
be pupils at that institutions ? — I did not apply the remarks I previously 
made to the School of Design at Spitalfields^ but rather to what is now 
called the Department of Art at Marlborough House ; I contemplated the 
removal of that, but I should consider the Spitalfields School of Design 
much in the same light as the provincial Schools of Design ; there can be 
no objection to having those local Schools of Design in communication 
with the central body. 

8620. In point of fact we should have a very expcBsive staflT, without 
scholars ? — I contemplate the removal of the whole of the Department 
at Marlborough House, entirely distinct from Spitalfields. 

8621. Mr. Ewarf] Spitalfields is a local district? — Yes; it is not at 
all necessary, I apprehend, to remove that any more than it would be 
necessary to remove the Birmingham or Manchester schools to London. 

8622. Mr. B. Watt,'] Are not the patterns which we see at Marlborough 
House, and some of which we see at Gore House, intended for the instruc- 
tion of scholars in design? — I apprehend so. 

8623. Therefore it is of the last iraportance that those scholars should 
flee the specimens at Gore House ? — It is certainly very useful for them to 
see them. 

862*. And the majority of those who are likely to benefit from those 
drawings and patterns live in the heart of the metropolis? — The 
Spitalfields School, to wliich you probably refer, possesses its own 
examples and patterns, like any other local School of Design ; that school 
is already between three and four miles from the central department at 
Marlborough House. 

8625. But there is a great difference between six miles and three ? — 
It is much less than three miles from Marlborough House to the Com- 
missioners' estate ; it is not two miles. 
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8626. Mr. Labouchere.'] Great doubt has been expressed by some 
witnesses as to the propriety of removing the National Gallery to the 
neighbourhood of Gore House on account of the want of accessibility, 
especially to persons in the humbler classes of life who might desire to 
visit the National Gallery ; have you turned your attention to that 
subject, and have you any statement with reference to it that you are 
able to make to the Committee ? — ^Do you mean actual accessibility to 
the site, or only as affected by its supposed remoteness ? 

8627. I should be glad to have your opinion on both points, beginning 
with the first ? — With regard to the accessibility of the site, and as to 
the means of communication, the property itself would be surrounded 
by excellent roads, varying from 80 to 100 feet wide ; those roads are all 
laid down in the map I have here ; and as to the possibility of people 
going, if they wish it, such a distance, I would instance the Great 
Exhibition itself, on a site just opposite the Commissioners' estate, which 
during a period of between five and six months, was visited by upwards 
of 6,000,000 persons, showing, that if you give suflScient inducement to 
people to go, neither the distance fi-om the heart of London, nor the 
difficulty of getting there, will deter them firom going. 

8628. Mr. Hardinge.'] Are there any students who attend lectures at 
Marlborough House? — Yes; there are classes and lectures there for 
technical instruction in various departments, which are numerously 
attended by students (beside the regular School of Design at Somerset 
House, wliich is about to be transferred there). 

8629. What part of London do they come fi'om ? — I do not know. 

8630. Mr. B, WaU.'] A great number of persons who came to the 
Exhibition, consisting of schools, labourera, and a vast variety of other 
people sent up from the country and from the metropolis, had their 
expenses paid by private subscriptions, had they not ? — ^That was the 
case to some extent ; but they formed a very small proportion indeed of 
the gross number of 6,000,000. 

. 8631. Have many persons visited the exhibition which is now open at 
Gore House ? — Yes ; about 8,000 since its opening, at the end of May. 

8632. Has not the fee for admission been reduced from sixpence to 
threepence ? — Yes, on Mondays. 

8633. Has not that reduction been made in consequence of the small 
number of persons who visited the place ? — I always contemplated that 
after the exhibition had been opened for some time, the charge for admis- 
sion would be reduced. The number of visitors since it has been opened 
has been at the rate of 70,000 a year. People go in great numbers to 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, and Kew Gardens, notwithstanding 
their distance from London. 

8634. For what reason was the fee for admission to the exhibition at 
Gore House reduced ? — I cannot state ; it is very usual in the second part 
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of a season to demand a lower rate of admission ; I have not had any 
personal acquaintance with the reasons for the reduction. 

8635. Is it not your opinion that it had reference to the small number 
of visitors ? — I am really scarcely in a position to say. 

8636. You are not in a position to give a negative to my question ? — 
No, because I cannot state the reasons which have induced the reduction. 
I can only say that I always expected that the charge for admission would 
be ultimately reduced. 

8637. Lord Seymour,'} All those buildings you have mentioned are 
buildings to which persons have access without payment ?— Yes, without 
payment 

8638. And you compare the exhibition at Gore House, which has been 
open but for a short time, and for entrance to which payment has been 
demanded, with them ? — I have a statement here (producing it) of the 
nimiber of persona visiting different places, both in and out of London, 
iind I find that the number of visitors last year at the Zoological Gardens, 
where a charge is made for admission, was 305,203, or very nearly as 
many as at the National Gallery, where they amounted to 352,220, and 
where no charge is mada I take those gardens as a well-known popular 
place of amusement ; it is half a mile further from the Palace of West- 
minster than the Commissioners' site, and about the same distance from 
Charing Cross as that sita 

8639. Mr. Vernon.} Do you include children among the number of 
visitors to the Zoological Gardens ? — It is called the number of ^-isitors. 
In Kew Gardens last year the number was 231,010 ; that is many miles 
from London ; that shows that if you give people a sufficient inducement, 
they do not find distan(;e an objection. The number visiting Hampton 
Covsi was 173,391 last year ; while the visitors to the British Museum 
were 507, 973, and to the Vernon Gallery 155,013. T have also here a 
statement of the number of visitors at the Duke of Northumberland's 
two houses, and also at the Bridgwater Gallery and Windsor Castle, in 
the six summer months of 1851. 

8640. Have you the numbers? — Yes; to Northumberland House 
(which is in town) the numbers were 240,000 ; to Sion House (out of 
town), 110,000; to the Bridgwater Gallery 'in town}, 80,000; and to 
Windsor Castle, 129,400. I venture to submit that all these figures prove 
conclusively that the mere distance of a place of exhibition or public 
amusement from the heart of London, or even from London itself, forms 
no bar whatever to its being resorted to finely by the great masses of 
the population, whose interests it is so important to bear in mind when 
considering the question of the site of the National Gallery. 

8641. Lord Seymour.l Are there not certain restrictions put on the 
admission into those galleries, although they are in town, inasmuch as 
the people have to go elsewhere to obtain tickets before they can be 
admitted ? — ^Yes. 
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8642. And that always is a considerable restriction upon the admission 
of the public ? — Yes, it probably tends in that direction, 

8643. Mr. Vei^noTL'] With reference to the places of resort out of 
town which you have mentioned, both Kew' and Hampton Court are 
open on Sunday, are tliey not? — They are; but I believe that Kew 
Gardens have been so opened for the first time this summer. The 
number of visitors there in 1850 was 179,627, and in 1851, 327,900. 
In these years, as well as in 1852, those gardens Avere closed on 
Sunday. 

8644. And Sunday is a day on which the working classes woidd 
naturally avail themselves very largely, as a matter of course, of the 
opportunity to take a holiday to any agreeable place out of town ? — ^Yes, 
that may be the case. 

8645. Mr. B. Wall] Have you ever heard of any evil resulting to the 
pictures from the number of people who visit them, either at Bridgwater 
House, Northumberland House, or Windsor Castle? — No; the reports 
given by the Uuke of Northumberland and Lord Ellesmere, and also 
that from Windsor, are, that the conduct of the visitors was perfectly 
exemplary ; it was certainly so at the period of the Exliibition. 

8646. Of com-se any injury that might occur to the pictures in the 
National Gallery would equally occur, and rather more strongly, to the 
pictures in Northumberland House, that being in rather a lower position, 
nearer the river and the smoke of the Metropolis ? — Yes ; it is on lower 
ground. 

8647. Lord W. Graham,'] The rooms in Northumberland House are 
all covered with carpet, are they not, so that there would not be so much 
dust?— I am not able to speak upon that point. 

8648. Chairr}ian.'] Would you propose to have the National Gallery 
open on Sundays? — Tliat question has not been considered by the 
Commission ; nor do I conceive that it comes in any way within their 
province to consider it 

8649. Do you think there is more objection to it than there is to 
Hampton Court being open on that day ? — I am scarcely prepared to 
discuss that point. 

8650. Lord Seymour.'] Have you taken any means to ascertain whether 
or not the class of artists in the Metropolis would object or would approve 
of the removal of the National Gallery to such a site as that at Gore 
House, assuming that that site afforded the means for constructing a 
finer gallery than now exists at Trafalgar- square? — So far as I can 
judge, I should say the general opinion is favourable to the removal ; 
but I am aware that there is not a unanimity of opinion on that 
subject 

8651. Upon what grounds do you form that judgment ? — In the reports 
which I have seen occasionally in the papers of the evidence given before 
this Committee, I have observed that there is conflicting evidence on the 
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advisability of removing the site. I have also heard the matter discussed 
on various oceasions. 

8652. Are the Committee to understand, that, as connected with the 
Commission, you have not instituted any inquiry so as to be able to give 
the Committee any opinion on the subject ? — I have made no official 
inquiry on behalf of the Commission directed to the especial question of 
the feeling of the. collective body of artists on the point ; nor do I see 
how that could have been done, consistently with the necessity of secrecy 
during the conduct of the negotiations for the purchase of the land. 

8653. Tou propose to remove a great many institutions to this distant 
site, as 1 understand, do you not ? — Yes. 

8654. For the purpose of instructing various classes of peraons in this 
Metropolis in works of arb ? — ^Making it the great central educational 
point in Science and in Art. 

8655. In order to make it the great central place for education, is not 
one important element for consideration its accessibility to the public ?— r 
Certainly. 

8656. What means did you take to ascertain whether or not the 
classes to be educated there would object to or would approve of going 
there ? — The first question for the Commission to decide was the question 
as to the practicability of obtaining a site ; and the moment they fotmd 
there was no such a thing as a perfectly central site to be obtained, they 
had no alternative but to take one further removed. It was not a 
question of the Commission choosing whether a site in the centre of 
London or one fai*ther off would be most accessible, it was a question of 
possibility ; that was the immediate cause of a compai*atively suburban 
site being chosen. 

8657. Do you propose to have lectures upon Art ? — I presume they 
would be included in any general ai'rangement. 

8658. Did you endeavom* to ascertain from the dass of persons who 
would attend those lectures, whether there would be a great inconvenience 
in having lectures at such a distance from London as Kensington Qore ? 
— Those lectures are ah^eady given at Marlborough House and at the 
Museum of Economic Geology. In the case of the latter, I am able to 
state that the number of persons, especially of the working classes, 
applying for admission is infinitely greater than could possibly be 
accommodated. 

8659. Did you endeavour to ascertain where the people come from who 
attend these leetures at the Museum of Practical Geology ? — No, I have 
not been informed. 

8660. Nor do you know where the people come from who come to 
Marlborough House, and attend the lectures ? — No, I do not. 

8661. One of the objects you had in view was to have a museum of 
architectural design ? — One of the objects was to render such a thing 
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possible ; at present there is no such thing in existence, as far as I am 
nware. 

8662. Is there not a small concern of the kind in Cannon-row at 
present, got up by some gentlemen, in connexion with workmen ? — I am 
aware that there is a large collection at Thames Bank, belonging to the 
Government, of medisdval casts, and so fortL 

8663. Is there not an architectural museum of some kind in Cannon* 
row ? — I am not aware of it. 

866^. You cannot give the Committee any information, founded on 
inquiry, as to whether or not people would object to go out to Kensington 
Gore for the purpose of receiving instruction in art ? — We can only judge 
ii*om past experience ; our experience derived from the Exhibition is, 
most decidedly, that people would go there. 

8665. The experience you have had, as fieu- as it applies to the societies 
to whom you have applied, is, I believe, unfEivourable to going there t — 
The Commission have made no application of any kind to any society ; 
they have merely stated, '* If you like to come to our site, here is a site 
to which you may come f ' but they have never entertained the idea of 
forcing it upon them. 

8666. It has been intimated to the various societies that there might 
be a site available for them on this spot, because it was intimated directly 
in the Report of the Commissioners ; are you aware whether they have 
viewed it fitvourably or not ? — As respects the chartered societies who 
compose the body your Lordship specially refers to, their opinion, I 
believe, is adverse to removal at the present moment 

8667. Those societies may be considered to consist rather of the 
upper classes, may they not ? — Yea 

8668. They are un&vourable to the removal ? — They are unfavourable 
to the removal 

8669. And as to the class of artists, you cannot give us any opinion ? 
— No, I am not in a position to give an opinion as to them beyond what 
I have already stated. 

8670. Mr. Hardvnge.'] Do not a large proportion of artists live at 
Kensington, and in that neighbourhood ? — Yes ; the Commissioners 
made inquiry on that subject, and found that a great number lived to 
the west of Charing Cross. 

8671. Mj:. EvxiTt.'\ On what grounds do the societies object to the 
proposed removal?— Simply and solely on the ground of the proposed 
site being so far removed from the centre of London ; but the same 
objection was made to the site of Somerset House originally \ it was 
stated to be impossible to remove westward of Gresham Street ; and if 
I am correctly informed, the site which the learned societies are at this 
moment anxious to obtain is one in the direct line to Kenangton Gore, 
and about half way thither from Somerset House. 
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8672. Mr. Lab<mchere.^ There were several distinguished arfcists, were 
there not, on the fioyal Commission ? — Yes> who were parties to their 
report. 

8673. Sir Charles Eastlake ?-Yes. 

8674. Sir Richard Westmacott ?— Yes. 

8675. And Sir Charles Barry ?— Yes ; Sir Charles Eaatlake and Sii* 
Richard Westmacott were both also members of the Commission to 
decide on a site for the National Qalleiy. 

8676. Mr. B. Wall.'] Those gentlemen are connected with the Royal 
Academy ? — Yes ; and Sir Charles Eastlake is also connected with the 
National Gallery. 

8677. Mr. Vernon.'] In the statement made just now of the number 
of persons attending various galleries, you took the year 1862 aa an 
instance, did you not ? — ^The statement from which I read applies to 
three years ; 1851 was an exceptional year. 

8678. Are you aware that in the year 1852 the numbers who visited 
the National Gallery were much fewer, and that only about half the 
number attended in that year that usually have attended it in former 
years ? — There was considerably less than half the number that attended 
in 1851. 

8679. Are you aware that the number generally was less in that year 
than in 1850 ?— Yes ; in 1850 there were 675,000 ; aud in 1852, 352,000 ; 
that is, exclusive of the Vernon Gallery. 

8680. Mr. Lahotickere.'] Can you speak generally as to the objects of 
the Royal Commissioners in purchasing this site ? — It was to afford the 
means of education in art and science, and to concentrate it aa much as 
possible, by bringing together all the different departments and bodies 
representing art and science, so as to be mutually beneficial to them all 
alike; it was considered desirable to concentrate their libraries for 
instance ; at present they are all scattered ; each body has its own sepa- 
rate collection, and the ftmds of most of them being very limited, there 
are not many means of improving their libraries ; but on this site it 
has been proposed that one general library should be made, available 
for alL 

8681. Would there not be a considerable convenience to the public in 
the juxtaposition of several of these great objects of attraction ? — Cer- 
tainly ; and even the societies which are at present unwilling to come 
to Kensington, have expressed a decided opinion in favour of the 
juxta-position ; the Royal Society and the Astronomical Society, for 
instance. 

8682. Lord Seymour.] You think that it would be a great advantage 
to have one general library for all these purposes ? — ^Yes. 

8683. A library which must embrace all subjects of art, and all subjects 
of practical science ? — Precisely. 
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8684. Do you think that separate libraries for separate departments 
*iFould also be necessary ? — If you have those departments all there, I 
scarcely see the necessity for having a distinct library for each de- 
partment. 

8685. You are aware that at the British Museum tliere is a very large 
library ? — Yes. 

8686. And are there many departments which require frequent 
reference to books ? — ^Yes. 

8687. Are you aware that for their own convenience they are obliged 
to have small departmental libraides, besides the one general library ? — 
That is to a certain extent the case. 

8688. Does not that seem to show that, instead of having one general 
library answering the purpose of all, the subdivisions of knowledge 
makes it desirable to have separate libraries for the different depart* 
ments in art ? — I should not propose to remove from the British Museum 
the books they have there now ; my feeling would rather be to let the 
suggested library include duplicates of such scientific works as are now 
in the Museum, and a large number of which duplicates are already 
possessed by isolated societies. 

8689. You would begin by making another vast library, applicable 
to all purposes of art and all purposes of science ? — Yes, but of coarse 
it would be very restricted in its extent, as compared with a vast 
national general library, such as that at the British Museum. 

8690. Would it not be necessary, besides, that each of these depart- 
ments should have smaller libraries for ready reference, without going 
to the central library ? — I do not apprehend that that would be neces- 
sary. 

8691. Is it not the case that at the British Museum the different 
departments are obliged to have libraries for the purpose of ready 
reference, besides the one large general library? — It is to a certain 
extent, I believe 

8692. Why then do you think that your establishments at Kensington 
Crore would be exempt from that condition which is found necessary at 
the British Museum ?:— It may be a matter of convenience, for those 
societies who can afford it (which few can), to have good libraries of 
their own ; but I apprehend that the convenience of having a compre- 
hensive library for general reference on all such subjects as those in 
question would far outweigh any inconvenience there might be in people 
having to go a few additional yards for their books. 

8693. This library would be open to the public for study ? — I appre- 
hend so. 

8694. In the case of any book in frequent use, you must have many 
copies of it^ so that it may be referred to in the particular departments, 
and may not be taken from the library where tiie students would be 
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able to see it ?— It is invariably necessary, in any librarj^, to have several 
copies of works of a very popular nature. 

8695. You would require in the library a great many copies of all the 
best works on art and all the best works on science ? — To a certain 
extent that might be convenient, but I do not know that it would be 
necessary to have such duplicates to any great extent. 

8696. Mr. Ewart] Though your library would be devoted to science 
and art, it would exclude a vast number of other subjects, and would be 
a limited library ? — No doubt. 

8697. Chah'man.'] Do you not think that if a student of painting or 
sculpture wished to considt a book connected with his own pursuit, it 
would be rather inconvenient for him to go, perhaps, some distance to a 
general library in order to get that book, instead of having it to liis hand ? 
— ^By having a general library, he would have it to his hand. 

8698. Would you let all the buildings have access to the library ? — 
That is a point which has not yet been considered ; though I presume 
every possible fiicility would be given for consulting the library. I may 
here observe, with reference both to this and to the other questions that 
have been raised before the Committee respecting the occupation of the 
Kensington Gore site, that the Boyal Commission has not attempted to 
do more than submit for public consideration and discussion the outline 
of a general system, bearing in mind, to use the words of their report, 
•* that the filling up of the plan that may be adopted must be left to the 
wants expressed, to the interest felt by the public at large, and to the 
voluntary efforts of institutions, societies, and individuals aided by 
the efforts of Government, to develop more ftdly the institutions 
already founded by it, and which are so much appreciated by the 
public." 

8699. Would not a student of sculpture or painting, unless there were 
a library in his own department, or in his own range of hall or gallery, 
be obliged to go to a distance to get any book he might wish to consult ? 
— It inight so happen ; but that would seem to be a question of the 
greater or less extent of the library proposed to be formed there ; not a 
question of the desirableness of having or not having it. 

8700. He would have to leave the building in which he was studying 
sculpture or painting, and go to another building where there was a 
libraiy, and thus separate himself from one object to get to another ?— On 
the supposition that the library was apart from the other buildings, it 
wotdd be so ; but the question seems to be whether it is desirable to have 
a library there for the convenience of students. 

8701. Lord SeipnourJ] Would this combined collection of institutions 
be available for the purposes of study and the promotion of art, unless it 
had a library connected with it? — I apprehend that a library must 
always be a useful accessory to other means of study. 
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8702. Mr. Lahouehere,'] Would there be any difficulty, in point of 
space, in finding ample room for collections of works of art, and for any 
libraiy that it might be thought desirable to connect with those collec- 
tions ? — None whatever, the space is so ample. 

8703. With regard to the question of accessibility, have you heard any 
suggestion of any fresh means of communication across Hyde Park to 
the proposed site ? — Of course that is a matter for the public and the 
Government to decide. I have heard an ingenious suggestion, that you 
might make a road accessible to omnibuses, for instance, where the sunk 
fence runs now which separates Hyde Park from Kensington Gardens, 
by which they would approach below the level of the Park and cross 
Rotten Row by means of a tunnel, without in any way interfering with 
the Park. 

8704. Mr. B. WaiL] To connect Tybumia with Kensington ? — ^Yes, 

8705. Mr. LahouchereJ] Have you any reason to believe that that 
proposal has been seriously entertained or considered by persons whose 
opinions would be of weight ? — The only persons I have heard discuss it 
have been Ceivourable to it as a very ingenious suggestion. I am not 
prepared to say that it has been entertained seriously or sufficiently as a 
distinct proposition. 

8706. Mr. B. WaHI Has it been at all examined by the Government 
department ? — Not that I am aware of ; but it would give a fresh means 
of access from that part of London to this site. 

8707. Lord W. QraJiam.'] Do you consider it necessary that all those 
departments of education to which you have alluded, should be connected 
with the picture gallery ? — I think it is very desirable that they should 
be so connected. 

8708. Do you think it is important to all of them ? — Not equally so 
toaU. 

8709. To which ? — To the art department ; to all students in the 
department of art, it is very desirable that they should have access to a 
National Gallery in which they could get instruction in the principles of 
art. 

8710. Is it very desirable, in your opinion, to have Schools of Design 
in connexion with the National Gallery ? — My own opixdon, as I have 
stated, is that the students in the department of art would be much 
benefited, had they access to a properly-arranged and extensive national 
collection of works of art. 

8711. Mr. EwaH.'] When you speak of Schools of Design, to what 
school or schools do you particularly allude ? — I allude to the School of 
Design at Marlborough House, without interfering with local schools, of 
which Spitalfields must be considered one. 

8712. Lord F. Qrahxim,'] Do scholars come now to Marlborough House 
to draw ? — ^There are many classes for scholar and students now held at 
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Marlboroagh House. Among thero may be mentioned those for teaching 
painting on porcelain, the process of lithography, the principles of orna- 
mental art applied to woven fabrics, &c. ; the same to furniture, metals, 
&c. ; artistic anatomy, architectural details, wood-engraving, &c., &c. 
The classes of the Somerset House school are also about to be moved to 
Marlborough House. 

8713. Ajid do you think those scholars would wish to come so far as 
Kensington Qore ? — T think so. I may mention with reference to Marl- 
borough House, BB showing its want of accommodation, that the Queen 
has b^n pleased to lend it temporarily till the Prince of Wales comes of 
age, or say one year before that event. It contains upwards of forty 
rooms, all of which are occupied, and they find it impossible to get on- 
satisfactorily in consequence of want- of space. It is owing to that cir- 
cumstance that the exhibition of cabinet work is taking place at Gore 
House. They are obliged to put several classes in the same room. The 
class for training masters is now suspended, there being no accommoda- 
tion for them to practise. The casts are hung up, some in the staircase, 
others in the passages, and others in the basement, all owing to the same 
want of accommodation. The stores for provincial schools are all kept in 
the cellars now ; there are no means of preparing and packing them, and 
they are getting much damaged. The class rooms are too small, and the 
museum rooms are much too small The Somerset House school is shortly 
to be transferred thither, and although some additional rooms have been 
built, the transfer will add to the want of room. To exhibit the works 
of the students in the school, it has been necessary to send them to Gore 
House. With respect to the management, the arrangements are neces- 
sarily very inconvenient ; the officers being scattered all over the house. 
In the present year the correspondence of the department is three times 
what it was before, 1,750 letters having been written in the course of 
three months. 

8714. Lord W. Gh^aham.'] If the School of Design were erected at 
Kensington Grore, and the National (Jallery remained on its present site, 
that you would consider to be an additional inconvenience to the stu- 
dents ? — ^Yes ; inasmuch as it would place them farther fix)m the National 
Gallery, to which it is very desirable they should have access. One 
portion of the National Gallery is at present at Marlborough House, I 
mean the Vernon Gallery ; an arrangement which, however useful to the 
students there, is very inconvenient to the public. 

871 5. Mr. Verrum.'] Will you explain to the Committee what prac- 
tical advantage you suppose will be gained by the students in the School, 
of Design from their close vicinity to the gallery of ancient art ? — Do yon 
mean if the present National Gallery is to remain where it is ? 

8716. No. I want to know what practical advantage you consider 
such students will gain by being placed in the close vioinity of the 
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National Gallery of ancient sculpture and ancient art generally ? — ^They 
would not gain so mueli advantage as they miglit if those collections 
merely remained as they are at present, without any arrangement accord- 
ing to schools, or the progress of art ; but if they are arranged so as to 
show tlie onward progress of art, then I apprehend they would be a most 
valuable adjunct for the students. 

8717« Do you think that the advantage wliich would be gained, would 
be gained by the instructors or by the students, or by both ? — I appre« 
hend it would be gained by all equally, and by the public too. 

8718. You asiiume that at stated periods they would have a portion of 
time devoted to studying in the gallery ; do you intend that they shall 
take certain courses of lectures in the gallery, or do you simply mean that 
occasionally they will be able to walk in and out, and test matters of art 
and education ?— I apprehend that it should be made really educational, 
and that you should give them the means of attending and hearing those 
lectures, so that they should derive the greatest benefit from having the 
things under their eyes, and lectured upon on the spot. 

8719. Then you propose that facilities should be given to those students 
similar to those which are now given to students in the National Grallery ? 
— Precisely, speaking for myself personally. 

8720. Do you consider that that will improve greatly industrial ai*t in 
this country ? — I certainly have a strong opinion to that effect. 

8721. Mr. Etwirt.'] Do you not think that the mere contemplation of 
the best works of art must improve the taste of the people ? — Yes. 

8722. Do you not tliink it desii*able, if we get an eligible site for the 
National Gallery, that the Cartoons of Raphael might be brought to 
that site ? — I am not prepared to answer that question, I may take this 
opportimity of saying, that with regard to all questions connected with 
the department of art, such as those that have been put by the Committee, 
the head of that department is much better qualified than I personally 
can be to express an opinion. 

8723. Mr. Laboucherc.'] Have any applications been yet made by any 
body or bodies for the grant of a site on this estate ? — Within the last 
few days we have received an application for the grant of a ate on 
which to erect a building for the Royal Academy of Music ; and I believe 
other applications are likely to be made at no distant time. I have the 
memorial of that academy with me, in which they represent the import- 
ance to them of having a site ; they consider themselves as forming part 
of the educational element, and as having a claim to be included in any 
general scheme ; they have an income of 5,000?. a year ; they propose to 
erect a building there, if a site were given them. I may perhaps mention, 
that the Commissioners who made the report, to which allusion has been 
made, and in which two sites in Kensington Gardens were suggested, 
went on the supposition that they could not get another site, on the 
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grotrnd of tbe outlay l^eing deemed inexpedient ; they do not appear to 
have gone into the question of the eligibility of the two sites, as compared 
with the other site. They say, " If the outlay necessary for such purpose 
be deemed inexpedient, it appears to us that no eligible site can. be 
obtained, except by appropriating for this purpose a portion of Kensington 
Gardens ;" and they state, as reasons for choosing the neighbourhood of 
Hyde Park and Kensington, that it is '' an insulated position, where the 
gallery may be secured from the obstructions to light and air occasioned 
by neighbouring buildings, and where additional space may h^eafter be 
provided for tiie increase of the collections, or for Qjther departments of 
art which it may be deemed desimble to unite with a National Gallery/' 
The space they mention is only from 15 to 20 acres of land ; they did 
not contemplate the possibility of obtaining the very extensive property 
that the Boyal Commissioners have since purchased at Kensington 
Gore. 

8724. Are there not rows of buildings along that side of the road on 
which the Kensington Gore ground is ? — So there are on the site to the 
north of Kensington Gai-dens, that the National Gallery Commission 
referred to. 

8725. Lord SejfmourJ] You do not contemplate that more than 16 or 
20 acres would be required for the site of the National Gallery ? — No ; I 
merely say you secure space and air to a greater extent than you could 
on a space of 15 or 20 acres. 

8726. Of the 86 acres you have bought, supposing the National 
Gallery were to be removed there, what number of acres, or what space 
do you think should be devoted to the jmrposes of the National Gallery 
alone ?--It would depend very much on the nature of the building. 

8727- You have not considered that question ? — Na 

8728. Mr. Lahouchere.] But there would be no diflSculty in giving to 
the National Gallery any amount of space they could possibly require ? — 
None whatever. 

8729. Mr. Eiuaii,] The great desideratum was to get space enough ? 
— ^That was the object of the Commissioners ; there is a space between 
the roads of about 1,100 feet ; and, supposing the National Grallery to 
occupy 1,000 feet fi'ontage, you would have spacei for an enormous 
extension backwards ; you are not necessarily limited to the depth taken 
for the building in the first instance. 

8730. Lord W. Gmharn,] Do you think the Commissioners would 
object to place the National Gallery there by itself, without other 
bidldings ? — I apprehend that the public would not be satisfied with 
such an arrangement, considering the very great extent of ground 
purchased by the Commission. Their wish must naturally be to make 
thei# institutions as useful as possible, and this end would be promoted 
by placing them in juxtaposition as suggested. 

K 
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8731. Do yoti think the public desire the other depaitments to be 
connected with the National Gallety? — That is my opinion* 

8732. Mr. JEwaH.'] Would there be space for ornamental gardens, and 
if so, would not their formation be a great advantage to the public ? — 
Certainly; the Commissioners have contemplated that. 

8733. Making them of an artistical character? — Tes, they always 
contemplated that ; but the Committee can scarcely form an adequate 
idea of the extent and capabilities of this site from a mere view of the 
map ; an inspection of the place itself would give a much better notion 
of the extent of the ground, and the great means it affords of providing 
for anything that may be required. I may mention, that its extreme 
length is half a mile, and its average breadth nearly a quarter of a mile ; 
that may give the Committee a general idea of its extent. 

8734. Have you any further remarks that you wish to make?— I 
understand that an objection has been raised to the site, on the ground 
of its dampness and imhealthiness ; I think that that objection is 
sufficiently answered by the fact that, for the purpose of building the 
Consumption Hospital, which requires pure air, they pitched on the 
ground at the back of the Commissioners' property, considerably lower 
than our estate. 

8735. The site at Kensington Gore is not lower or damper than 
Brompton or Pimlioo ? — ^It is higher. 

8736. Mr. Veman.'i That being all on gravel?— Yes. 

8737. And the site of the Consumption Hospital is also on gravel?^ — 
Also on graveL 

8738. Chairman.'] Is it not the case that English consumptive patients 
are frequently recommended to go to a warm and moist climate ? — They 
require, I believe, a very pure, fine air; such a damp site as this is 
represented to be would be very injurious to them. 

8739. Lord Seymour.'] Is there any right of way through these 86 
acres, or is the ground which has been purchased completely within the 
power of the Commissioners ?— At the present moment there is a right of 
way across the property. 

8740. The question how that light of way is to be dealt with, is now 
under consideration, is it not ? — It is now under the consideration of the 
Commissioners. I apprehend it will be necessary for them to obtain an 
Act of Parliament with ordinary powers ; but in return for a narrow 
footpath and dirty lane they propose to give very broad and handsome 
roads, 80 to 100 feet wide 

8740*. Mr. Evxirt,] Have the whole 170 acres been secured? — ^No, 
<mly 86 acres ; the Commissioners pointed out that it was desirable to 
.secure the rest of the property, but Parliament has not yet done it, and 
unless it is secured at once, the whole space will be taken by builden at 
very high prices for the formation of great streeta I may mentian 
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before I conclude that the Patent Commissioners are making a large 
collection of models and inventions, for which they have provided 
temporary accommodation in Southampton Buildings, but the space they 
have is nearly overflowing, and the Royal Commissioners have offered to 
give them such accommodation as they can. 



Evidence of Mr. Thomas CnBirr. 

874? 1. Chairman.'] You are an architect and land surveyor? — A 
builder. 

874-2. You have heard the evidence of Mr. Bowring, have you not ? — 
Yea 

8743. Have you any information which you think it would be 
desirable for the Committee to receive in addition to that which Mr. 
Bowring has already given us ? — I think Mr. Bowring has left very 
little, if anything, to be said upon the subject, but I would make this 
observation : I have heard the site called to-day a suburban site. I think 
that term does not quite apply ; I think it is positively and essentially a 
piece of London. There is Hyde Park on one side, but on the other side 
of Hyde Park there is a solid mass of buildings of a considerable width ; 
to the south side of this ground the space is all filled up with buildings, 
and on the east side I consider that London has extended itself up to it. 

8744. Mr. EwarL"] Do you think that London, if I may so say, 
travels further towards the west, or to what quarter is the tendency of 
the population to move ? - It is difficult to say, for there is but little 
ground unbuilt on anywhere ; this happens to be a large site, but 
London has extended beyond it; this is in fact a clear space within 
London. London is carried on westward of this, and although there is 
some more uncovered ground, perhaps 50 acres might be now got of 
empty ground, yet in a short time it will be a solid mass of buildings. 

8745. Chaimia/n,'\ That is an advantage, is it not, as far as regards 
centrality, but not as regards the purity of the air ? — I do not consider 
it possible to get any place where you can ensure pure air ; I think the 
greatest probability is, that Hyde Park will be the great opening, and 
will separate this site in a certain degree from the mass of buildings ; 
the question was, as I understand, where a site could be found, and this 
seemed to be the only unoccupied site that could be found in what may 
be called London. 

8746. The prevailing winds are from the sonth-west, are they not ? — 
Yes, it is considered so. 

8747. Is it not the result of atmospheric observation, that that is found 
to be the prevailing wind ? — So I understand. 

8748. Then if a large town were to spring up in a lower direction, 
towards the river to the south-west of this ground, that would tend to 
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expose it very much, would it not ? — I consider that it has ak-eady sprung 
up ; there is no spare space to the south of it. 

8749. Mr. EvxirL'} Is not the south-west at present likely to continue 
to he the quarter from which the purest air can come, having regard to 
this site ? — There is less interruption between it and the sea tlian there 
is from any other quarter. 

8750. Mr. LahouchereJ] Are you aware of any other vacant and avail- 
able space of any description that is at all accessible from the metropolis, 
except the public parks ? — There is no other. 

8751. You have a pretty good acquaintance with the whole metropolis, 
have you not ? — Yes, and I made it my business to look out x^ry much 
for a site ; I know every part all round London. 

8752. Cluiirman.'] Supposing a large town were to spring up around 
the National Qallery, assuming it to removed to that site, would it not 
come to be much in the same state as that in which the present National 
Qallery now is ? — No ; because the present National Gallery is more 
thickly built round than it would be according to the present mode of 
building ; the streets are narrower, the houses are closer together, and it 
is mixed up with a good many fiotctories ; there is no part of old London 
that does not contain factories ; but I consider that a town has sprung 
up behind Kensington Gore, and if the National Gallery is put there, 
it will not be a detached piece, but a town will be built round it ; and 
I have no doubt but that before the National Qallery is built many 
hundred houses will be built to the westward of it. 

8753. You do not mean it is a town in the sense in wliich London is 
a town, the whole ground being covered with houses ; there are inter- 
mediate fields, are there not ? — ^There is scarcely anything of the kind. 

8754. Mr. LahouclieTe.'] What do you think would be the character 
of the buildings that would be erected in the immediate vicinity of this 
Kensington Gore property? — I think the probability is that they will 
be generally large houses. 

8755. Do }'^ou think it likely that tliere will be distilleries or breweries, 
or that even any dense population will be gathered in the immediate 
vicinity of this property ? — I should think it not at all probable that 
any factories would be erected there; and with regard to the question 
as to a dense population, I consider that although the ground will be all 
filled up, it will not be thickly occupied ; I think the houses will be 
large, and the streets will be wide. 

8756. Why do you think that? — Because it will answer peoples 
purpose better to lay out the groimd in that way. 

8757. The ground will be very valuable, will it not ? — It is so now. 

8758. Was it constantly rising in price, even before the purchase of 
the estate by the Commissioners ? — ^Yes, for several years it has been 
rising. 
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8759. Mr. Vernon^'] You consider that instead of an inferior you 
would be likely to have a superior class of houses built in the neighbour- 
hood of the National Gallery, if it should be placed there ? — I think 
there would be a tendency to improve the houses, and tliat the character 
of the houses would be better in consequence of this establishment being 
there ; but whether it -be there or not, there is no doubt that in a few 
years the whole ground will be covered with houses, and that, if this 
ground had not been purchased by the Commissioners, there would havo 
been a great many houses built upon it this spring. 

8760. Chairman.'] Do you think the |X)pulation of Hammersmith, 
Brompton, Chelsea, and the contiguous villages in the neighbourhood of 
that ground, are of a superior class, and that they inhabit houses of a 
superior class ? — No ; but I think that the houses in this part of Ken- 
sington and in the immediate vicinity of Hyde Park will be a large class 
of houses. 

8761. What reason have you for supposing that, the population who 
have already gone out to that airy situation being of the middle dass, 
there will be a special exception in favour of the upper class, for tins new 
grotmd ? — Because of its accessibility to Hyde Park, and the certainty 
the public feel of that park being kept open. 

8762. Mr. Lahouchere,'] Are not the houses which have been recently 
built in the neighbourhood of Prince's Gate of a superior description ? — 
Tes ; they extend to a considerable depth, and on the ground immediately 
to the north of that purchased by the Commissioners in Brompton there 
are several squares which have been erected within the last few years. 

8763. Do you mean Onslownsquare ? — Yes, and Thurloe-square. 

8764. Mr. Version.'] At Prince's Gate, is there not a new square with 
a new church ? — Yes, on the south of the high road. 

8765. Are. they buildings of a very superior class ? — Many of them are 
of a very superior class. 

- 8766. Chainfnan.'] Does not a large increase of buildings and of popu- 
lation of the upper and middle classes necessarily involve a proportional 
increase of the lower classes, who supply them with the necessaries of 
life ?^ To a certain extent the shopkeepers must be provided for ; and the 
shopkeepers would pay a price that would make it answer the purpose of 
the proprietor of the ground to admit them ; but the working classes 
are not located there ; there is no preparation for them. 

8767. Are they not generally located in Hammersmith and Ehights- 
bridge ? — In Hammersmith there are more than in Knightsbridge. 

8768. And Kensington ? — Yes, and some parts of Kensington ; but I 
think the lower daas of houses in that neighbourhood is diminishing, or 
at aU events not increasing. 

8769. Can a lai^ population of the miscellaneous classes got on at 
all without a proportional amount both of tradespeople and the working 
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classes? — With regard to the working classes, I think people never 
consider it necessary for their comfort to have them near them ; and as 
to shopkeepers, they will pay a price to get near where their customers 

Kve. 

8770. Lord Seymour,'] In Belgravia, Eaton-square, and that direction, 
where there are a good class of houses, is there any provision made for 
the working classes ? — No. 

8771. When required they come from some distance, do they not? — 
Yes. 

8772. Mr. Hardvnge.'] Do people who live at Prince's Gate feel any 
inconvenience in getting the necessaries of life from the shopkeepers ? — 
I do not think any classes, either in town or country, experience any 
difficulty from want of accommodation of that kind ; whenever there is 
a demand there are always persons willing to go and supply it. 

8773. Chairman.'] Is there not a great mass of buildings inhabited 
by the lower orders at Pimlico, down towards the Horseferry-road 
and Vauxhall, who have shops for the purpose of supplying their 
customers with provisions?— There are many shopkeepers round ihe 
neighbourhood. 

8774. Do you not think that a population such as you allude to 
would require a large number of shops?— Where there ai-e good 
houses, shops generally spring up near. Houses for the working 
population are generally built where ground can be obtained at a low 
price, and they remain there probably because it is too expensive to buy 
them out. 

8775. Where do you suppose the working classes, whose services will 
be necessary for the large new town you allude to, some miles from 
Hyde Park Corner, are to come from ?— I am not supposing that there 
is to be an entirely new population growing up ; it has already grown 
up to some extent. 

8776. Are there no working classes among the population there now ? — 
Yes, there are some mixed with the rest. 

8777. They will continue there, will they not ? — Some may, otherB 
will have to go farther off. 

8778. That will increase the amount of building to the westward, will 
it not ? — I have no doubt at all that it will be a fully occupied part of 
London ; the whole of Kensington will soon be occupied. 

8779. With the usual proportion of buildings for all cksses of the 
population ? — No, I do not think so. I think there will be fewer small 
houses ; the small houses are the pioneers of others. 

8780. Do you think that even when this ground is covered to the 
extent you anticipate it soon will be, the National Gallery, supposing it 
were removed to this site, would have great advantages in point of 
•tmonphere over the site of Trafalgar-square ? — I think very considerably 
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so ; it is nearer to the open country, and it has Hyde Park, though all 
vacant ground will be occupied. 

8781. Mr. Eivart.'] Does your experience and observation lead you to 
the conclusion come to by a former witness, that the great mass of the 
smoke of London comes from the eastward and the norths-east ? — ^I think 
the greater number of manufactories are east of London. 
' 8782. Therefore in selecting a site for the National Gallery, is it not 
desirable to choose one that is open towards the north and east, so that 
the particles of smoke may subside and Ml before they reach the 
building? — I think it is a very great advantage having the space 
on the north side occupied by Hyde Park open. 

8783. Lord W. Graham.'] You built the drains in Belgrave-square, did 
you not ? — A great part of them. 

8784. Do you consider Belgrave-square thoroughly drained? — 
Thoroughly. 

• 8785. And do you consider it more difficult to di-ain the ground at 
Kensington Gore ? — ^No ; it may be drained perfectly. 

8786. Mr. Etuart.] At Belgrave-square you found a slight covering of 
elay, did you not ? — ^Yes. 

8787. And under that, when it was removed, you found gravel ? — 
Yes. 

8788. Is the ground at Kensington Gore of the same character as that 
at Belgrave-square, or even more gravelly ? — I am not fiilly acquainted 
with it, but I suppose it nearly the same. Under Belgrave-square there 
is a depth of firom 20 to 30 feet of gravel. I think that in parts of this 
ground it is likely to be as deep. The whole of London is on a bed of 
day, but in most parts there is a stratum of sand and gravel at the top 
of it. 

8789. Chairman.] Is the gravel that is described by Mr. Bowring as 
being spread over a considerable part of this site, gravel of the same 
kind as that called '^ Kensington gravel'' ? — I do not think it is so good, 
but it is more sandy. 

8790. Is not the Kensington gravel on the surfiwe, and do you not 
come to it at once ? — Generally so. 

8791. Is there not a considerable stratum of clay in the lower part of 
the Kensington Gore ground over the gravel ? — I am not aware that 
there is ; I think that in some parts there is a clay at the top, but 
probably there is sand below it ; in Hyde Park there are parts where 
there is no gravel or sand, and the clay comes up to the surface. 

8792. Are you not of opinion that the chimneys in stables and offices 
attached to large houses being below the usual level of other chimneys, 
cause a considerable amoimt of smoke ? — I tliink it is a disadvantage ; 
po'4oubt that smoke is likely to be prejudicial to a certain extent 
(mder such conditions. 
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8793. Mr. Labouckei'e/] Have you formed any opinion as to the com- 
parative convenience of the two sites of Tra&lgar-square and the newly 
purchased estate near Kensington GorCi for the site of the National 
Gallery ? — I fancy that with regard to the upper classes, the proposed site 
is a better one than that of Tra£eilgar square. With r^;ard to the 
working people, I think it is a vast advantage, its being near Hyde Park. 
I think very few people leave their work to go the Museum, or go to 
any sight, such as the National Gallery, and then return to their woik 
again ; I think they would rather prefer taking Hyde Park as a part of 
their amusement, making out their day, or part of a day, with a walk 
through Hyde Park 

8794. You think that the cheerfulness of the situation, its vidnity to 
the Park, and its having gardens about it, would altogether make it 
more attractive to the working classes, than a building situated in the 
middle of the town ? — I think so, 

8795. Mr. Etvart.'] You are very conversant with the working dasses, 
having a great number in your employ, and therefore you speak fix)m 
experience on the subject ? — ^Yes. 

8796. Cliai'i'man,'] Is it not the case that when the working classes go 
out for the special object of seeing some interesting collection, such as 
that at Hampton Court or the National Gallery, they are more likely to 
profit by it when they have to go a little distance, and make a day of it, 
than when they have it near at hand, and it seems a oommon-plaoe 
object to them ? — I think men do not like to go from their work imme- 
diately to see these sights ; they usually clean themselves, and make a 
little preparation^ and I think that going a mile or two to a place 
where there is a more cheerful look-out for them, and which is in a 
better vicinity, is more likely to be attractive, and that they would be 
likely to go oflener than they do to the National Gallery in its 
present site. 

8797. Ijord Seymour,"] You employ a great number of men ? — ^Yes. 

8798. Do you know whether your men attend at aU at the Museum of 
Practical Geology ? — Many of them have done so ; I think they find great 
pleasure in getting admission to the lectures, and many of them attend. 

8799. Mr. Ldbtmchere.'] Is there an increasing disposition among the 
working cla^ises, in your opinion, to visit collections of art?— I think the 
tendency is generally towards their improvement . 

8800. Lord Seymour.'] Do you think that those pei*sons who attend 
lectures at the Museum of Practical Geology, for instance, would be 
inconvenienced by going for such lectmres to Kensington Gore ? — ^With 
r^ard to lectures, I could hardly say to what extent they would 
attend them. 

8801 Do you think that for the purpose of sight-seeing (that is, going 
for a morning's pleasure to see a museum or a collection of pictures) 
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there would be any objection, as regards the working classes, to their 
going to Kensington Gore instead of Trafalgar-square, or do you think it 
would rather be an advantage to them ? — I think it would. 

8802. Mr, Vernon.'] I presume your opinion^ that they would be 
equally willing to go out there as to go to a gallery in a more central 
position, supposes that there shall be some surrounding open ground, an 
agreeable garden, or some object of that sort, which should make the 
building more airy and more pleasing to them, mentally as well as 
physically ? — I am supposing that on this large site the buildings in 
which collections are to be formed will be detached, and that there will 
be considerable space for ornamental grounds ; but I consider that Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park, if there were nothing else, would be 
a great attraction ; but more ornamental ground in addition would be 
of great advantage. 

880o« Mr. Ewarf] Have you any further remarks to make to the 
Committee ?— There was a question asked about the levels ; my idea 
would be that the ground at Kensington Gore should be nearly laid out 
in one straight line from the road, by the side of Hyde Park. 1 would 
make one slope of it ; the fall of that would not exceed one uniform fall 
of one-and-a-half or two per cent., whereas Regent-street and St. Jameses- 
street are perhaps thi'ee per cent. 

8806. Lord W. Oraha^mJ] Would you raise the surface of the earth ? 
— I should fill in the centre part so as not to make it a level, but what 
we should call a hanging level ; so as to make it uniform. 



EvrDENCE of Mr. Fennethorke, Architect to the Board of Works. 

8851. Chairman.'] You are favourable to the site proposed on the 
Kensington Gore ground towards the road ? — Yes ; the site of Gore 
House, taking all the circumstances together, appears to me much the 
most eligible. 

8852. Do you not consider that the centre of a great open space of 
park or forest, with the advantage of a constant free circulation of air, 
and the distance of the houses a quarter or a third of a mile on all sides, 
would be almost indispensable conditions of obtaining all the advantages 
you wish in the removal of the gallery ;— Yes ; but if the new site is 
properly managed, you will have all those advantages sufficiently for 
every purpose ; the galleries would be entirely open to the north and 
south, and on all sides would rise considerably above other buildings. 

8853. Will j'ou state the grounds on which you hold that opinion ? — 
I know nothing whatever respecting the intentions of the Exhibition 
Commissioners, and I have not communicated with any person upon the 
subject ; all I could do was to prepare myself for this Committee in 
xegKtd to quantities. This (producing it) is a plan of the ground, and 
that (proihicvng aTiother pkm) is a plan of a square portion of the 
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ground as it is proposed to be laid out by the printed plan. There is a 
small wedge of property which has not been purchased ; on the other 
hand, there are several parts of outlying ground that would not be 
necessaiy. If the new site were to be adopted, it would be absolutely 
necessaiy, I should say, to buy up the greater part of that wedge of 
buildings ; perhaps not all at first, but it would be very desirable that at 
some future time all should be purchased; it would not be a good 
national work without buying alL 

8854. Would not this plan occupy by far the greater part of the 
Kensington Gore site exclusively for the accommodation of the gallery ? 
—No. That (poiTUing it oui an the plan) shows the gallery ; the white 
shows a space of about 10 acres of ground, with a gallery in the centre 
of it 600 feet long and 300 feet wide, which would give on the picture 
floor nearly 10 times the accommodation there is in the present gallery. 

8866. Do you not see any objection arising from the likelihood of rows 
of houses springing up in the vicinity of the National QaUery ? — No. 
First of all I should say, with respect to the gallery, that, to look well, 
the platform on which it is built ought to be raised above the level of 
Hyde Park ; that is, eight feet above the level of the Enightsbridge road; 
then the platform level of the building would be 68 feet above Trinity 
datum ; and as the level at the south end of the ground is only 25 feet 
above the Trinity datum, nothing could be more imposing than the effect 
would be of a lofty and rich architectural facade 600 feet long, facing the 
south, rising from a platform nearly 40 feet above the level of the 
entrance gates, and approached by a succession of terraces ; the distance 
also is so great that the ascent for carriages would be only 1 in 50. 

8867. Lord W. Oraham,] You have placed the building just about 
where the day comes, have you not 1^-1 do not think that would be of 
the least consequence, if the building were raised upon vaults eight feet 
above the road, or 12 feet above the present surface. 



Evidence of Sir Richard Westmacott, RA. 

9023. Chavnnan.'] Have you considered at all the expedienqr of re* 
moving the National Gallery from its present site to some other situation 
where room might be afforded for a combination of the collections ? — 
Certainly. 

9024. Have you considered it ? — I have, and I think that not only 
with regard to the pictui^es, but even with reference to the sculpture, 
what with the smoke of London and the dirt from the flues, (for that is 
a thing that must be seriously looked into in any gallery that is built» 
because you may have as much dust from the flues as you have soot from 
smoke,) if the pictures are removed to a place, say a mile or half a mila, 
where you could be insured that they would not suffer from the influence 
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of any smoke, it would be a vast advantage to them and a great 
advantage to sculpture. 

9026. You think it would be an advantage to the pictures if they were 
removed to a place some distance from their present site ? — Yes, som^ 
distance from their present site. 

9026. Do you think that the effect of removing them would be to 
create an inconvenience to the persons who now go to the gallery for the 
purpose of study ? — That is a very diflScult question, for I believe that 
a large number of the young men who now go to the gallery for the 
purpose of study, live on the other side of the river, and some at Hamp- 
Stead ; they come to the gallery for perhaps six hours. I do not think 
that the walk to and from the Museum does them any harm, and I think 
whether they go to the Museum or to Kensington, it would make very 
little difference. 

9027. You think that the inconvenience to persons who frequent the 
gallery for the purpose of study, would not be great if the gallery were 
removed ? — Certainly not. 

9028. Have you talked the matter over with any person^ so as to be 
able to form anything like a confident opinion on that subject? — I 
believe there is a general opinion that the pictures should be removed ; 
I think that is a pretty general opinion. I have not talked with them 
upon the subject of the removal of the sculptures. 

9029. Do you consider that a gallery, for the purpose of the arrange- 
ment of the collection of pictures^ requires a much laiger space, in the 
same manner as you have said the sculptures require a larger space ? — 
Certainly ; whatever building is adopted should be upon the principle of 
a telescope, so that as you required more room you should be able to 
extend the building without injuring the effect of it ; that will be the 
case with respect to sculpture, I have no doubt, because we must recollect 
that in Asia Minor very few cities have been examined, and those few 
which have been examined have been very beautifully given in the work 
of the Dilettante Society. I do not suppose there have been half-a-dozen 
cities examined in Asia Minor, and I have very little doubt that if you 
were to examine the mounds you would find a great deal of sculpture, 
and so in the Grecian Islands ; there you would have a chance probably 
of getting a higher class of art than you have in Asia Minor, because it 
would be most probably the Boman art that you would get in Asia 
Minor ; but I have no doubt, from what I have seen in the British 
Museum (and I speak from the last 20 years), that there must be, at 
least, between 400 and 500 feet more added to the capacity for the col- 
lection than there was, and that will go on 1 hope. 

9030. Lord W. Oraham!\ Do you mean square feet or in length ?— In 
length ; an impetus has scarcely been given until within the last 20 
years ) it is not more than 40 years, I tliink, since Mr. Townley's collec- 
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tion was purchased by the country, and you see what has been done in 
those 40 years ; our taste has improved, our manufactures have advanced ; 
everything has shown, as clearly as possible, the connexion of the art« 
with everything that is civilized. 

9060. Mr. HardingeJ] Do you think, assuming that a school of design 
could be combined with a national gallery of painting and sculpture, 
that students of that school of design would derive great benefit from 
the contemplation of works of the old masters, or otherwise ? — That is so 
large a question that I do not feel capable of considering it ; because, 
whether the principle which is adopted in the school of design is right 
or wrong, I do not offer an opinion ; it is in the hands of other people. 
My notion is, that there is but one way to acquire excellence, a^d that 
is by studying the antique ; whether the student is to be an ornamental 
carver, or whatever part of art or manufacture he is to take to, he should 
be well grounded in the first principles of art ; then let him go to what 
he pleases, he will always do it better. 

9061. Have you usually found that those students who have studied 
from the casts in the British Maseum have turned out well when they 
have been transferred to the school of design ? — Always better; they will 
always make moi*e effective artists. 

9062. Cludrman,'] You have stated that, in your opinion, it is 
desirable to combine with the National Gallery the collection of sculp- 
ture and antiquities : do you think it desirable to combine a collection 
of prints in the same building? — I think prints and pictures should be 
together, undoubtedly. 

9063. I do not speak of original drawings, but of prints ? — I think 
that prints belong to the painter ; he is always referring to prints, and 
so does a sculptor, very often. 

9064. You think, then, that the collection of prints should also be 
removed?— I think the print room ought to go with it; I think they 
belong to art. 

9065. With it also there must go a considerable library, for the pur- 
poses of study ; all books connected with art must also be combined in 
such a building, for the purpose of reference on the part of students, 
must they not ? — It would be a very desirable thing if there were a 
small library ; I should think tliat 300{. or 400!. or 5007. would be quite 
sufficient for the purpose ; that would obtain all the works that artists 
could require. 

9066. If you remove, for instance, all the coins, would it not be neces- 
sary to have there also such books as persons coming to study those 
coins would wish to refer to ? — ^Certainly, the books belonging to the 
ooina 

9067. That would add also to the library considerably, would it not ?— 
Yes ; but I conceive that very few books are necessary for the artist 
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9068. You think a library, for the purposes of art, need not be very 
large? — No ; I sliould say 500 or 600 volumes is as much as they can 
require. 

9069. Mr. Vernon,'] Do I understand you to say, that in your opinion 
for students in art, it is not very material whether the collection of 
sculpture is in one part of London, or in another ? — My object is to get 
it out of London. 

9070. I wish to confine you strictly to this one point : taking into 
consideration the places of abode, as fSur as you are cognizant of them, of 
the younger students in art, do you consider that it is not very material 
to them, whether the sculptures are in Trafalgar-square, the British 
Museum, Hyde Park, or Kensington Gardens ? — I think it is a very 
material thing that they should be removed to Kensington Gardens, or 
to a distancej.in fact 

9071. I merely wisli to know as to the convenience of younger 
students in art ? — I have said, I think, in answer to a question from the 
Chairman, tliat I cannot conceive that an artist can complain much of 
having to go as &r as Kensington. 

9072. Do you believe that, practically taking into consideration, as I 
have said before, their places of abode, as far as you are cognizant of 
them, they will, as a body, have to go &rther, or be put to greater 
inconvenience by going to Kensington, than they would by going to the 
British Museum ?— No, I think not ; and if tiiey do, I take this into 
consideration, you may consider the convenience of artists, but you must 
consider rlso whether you will have any pictures, or any statues fit to 
look at ; if you do not remove them you wiU not have a picture worth 
looking at shortly. 

9073. Chair^nan,'] You think the pictures are so iiijured by the smoke 
and dirt, in their present site, that they must be removed ? — ^They must 
be removed ; because in addition to the common soot of London there 
are two very powerful engines for wash-houses, or some other purpose in 
the neighbourhood, pouring volumes of smoke down upon them. 

9074. Mr. B. WaU.'] Mr. Hamilton stated in his evidence that he 
thought it would be of no use to remove the Elgin Marbles, if they are 
removed to any distance short of Hampton Couit ; is that your opinion ? 
—No ; Hampton Court would be a long way off. 

9075. How far would you think it necessary to remove them, in order 
to secure them from the smoke and dirt of Loudon 50 years hence ? — 
That is a question I can hardly answer. I do not know what they may 
do round London 50 years hence. If you can secure a place removed 
from houses, and with a sufficient area to keep off the smoke of London, 
you will do welL 

9076. Should you be satisfied with the sculpture and pictures being 
removed to Kensington Gore ? — Indeed I should; it is so much better 
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than the places they are now in, that I think it is a very denrable thing. 
I could desire that they were farther off still ; but there are con&ddera* 
tions with regard to the young men who are to study these things ; you 
must not take them too far from them. 



Eyidence of Sir William Cubitt. 

10128. Chairman,] You are one of the Commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 ?— I am. 

10129. You took part in that capacity in the purchase of the ground 
^i Kensington Gk>re ? — Yes ; that was the first ground we bought. 

10130. Can you mention the extent of the ground ; it has been stated 
by the Secretary to be about 86 acres ? — ^That is about the amount that 
has be^ already purchased* 

10131. There is an allusion made, in answer to question No. 8740*, by 
Mr. Bowring, to an extension of ground, which would make 170 acres in 
ail ; is that the case ? — We have no means of doing that at present. 

10132. Is there any reason to suppose that there is either ground 
Bufiicient in that neighbourhood available for the purpose, or that there 
is any intention on the part of the Commission to purchase ground t^) 
the amount of 170 acres? — Not that I am aware of; I believe we could 
have purchased 170 acres, had we had the means at the time. 

10133. Lord Seymour.'] Eightynsix acres have been purchased, as I 
understand ? — They have. 

10134. Were those 86 acres purchased solely with the money of the 
Commissioners, or were they purchased by the contribution of Grov^n* 
ment, together with the money of the Commissioners ? — ^It was a joint 
contribution; the Commissioners found 150,0002., and the Government 
another 150,000il, the whole of which is not quite expended. 

10135. Then those 86 acres altogether have cost nearly 300,0002. ?— 
Very nearly. 

10136. ChairmanJ] Then there are at this moment no disposable funds 
for increasing the purchase to the extent alluded to of 170 acres, nor is 
there any actual intention of augmenting the ground to that amount!— 
No ; the feeling is that the Commissioners, with the assbtance of the 
€k)vemment, have now obtained as much land as they originally pro* 
posed to buy, although they pointed out that Parliament would do well 
to purchase the whole of the imoccupied ground contiguous to their own 
purchase. 

10137. Mr. Ewartl Was there not an ulterior object proposed at first, 
that the Commission contributing a certain portion of land purchased 
out of the surplus of the late Exhibition, the Qovemment were to ftunish 
an equal portion ? — Yes ? that whatever we could supply out of tlie 
surplus, the Qovemment should meet with an equal sum, and that has 
been done. 
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10138. Mr. B. Wall,^ There having been 86 acres purchased already, 
the other 84 acres to make up the 170 acres, would probably cost 
300,000{. more; those 170 acres being contemplated by the Commis- 
sioners to be a sufficient quantity of land for the purpose of moving the 
gallery to Kensington Gore, supposing the gallery to be moved there ? — 
My feeling is, that there is room enough for the gallery at Kensington 
Gore now. 

10139. Upon the 86 acres that have been purchased ? — Yes. 

101 39*. Then why did the Commissioners propose to purchase Si acres 
more, if those additional 84; acres are not wanted for public purposes 
there ? — I have not said that the Commissioners did make any proposition 
for such a purchase with their own funds ; I am not aware that they did. 
I have heard the purchase talked of, but I never was present at any 
meeting of the Commissioners at which a proposition of the kind was 
made. 

10140. Then this proposition, I understand you to say, was never 
before the Board of Commissioners at all ? — Not for the purchase of 170 
acres. 

10141. Mr. Ewart"] Is there any such condition expressed in a report 
that was made ? — Not that I am aware of, except in a hypothetical 
manner. 

10142. Lord iSeymown] The Government having contributed 160,000L, 
and the Commissioners having contributed an equal sum, is there any 
sub-division of the property, so that now it coidd be ascertained which 
poition actually belongs to the Commission, and which to the Govern- 
ment, or do they hold it jointly? — They hold it jointly, and many 
Members of the Government are also Commissioners. 

10143. Chairman^ Is it not understood that, although nominally and 
in courtesy the surplus from the Exhibition is mentioned as money 
belonging to, and appropriated by the Commission, yet virtually it is 
Government money, like that advanced by Parliament ? — They both stand 
in the name predicament. 

10144. That is to say, the Commissioners could not have applied that 
money to any purpose without the sanction of Government ? — Certainly 
not, as regards the joint property. 

10145. But if Government intended to apply it to a purpose different 
from the Commissioners, the Government would be fully entitled to do 
so ? — I do not think so. 

10146. Then you do not consider that the surplus was intended to be 
at the disposal of the Treasury or the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? — 
No ; it was at the disposal of the Commissioners themselves, until they 
entered into the arrangement with the Government to meet it with an. 
equal sum. 

10147. Lord Elcho.'] Would it have been in the power of the Com-, 
mission to have spent that sum of money for any purpose they thought 
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fit, without consulting the Government ? — Certainly, we have a right to 
do wliat we please with that surplus. 

10148. Lord Seyviour.] In whom now are the 86 acres vested? — In 
the names of the Royal Commissioners. 

10149. The Government having paid half the money, the whole of 
the property is vested in the Royal Commissioners? — Under certain 
conditions. They cannot act independently of the Government in the 
disposal of the property. If they liad bought the property alone, and 
kept it to themselves as Commissioners, they might have done so ; but 
that did not appear likely to answer so good a purpose. 

10150. Mr. M. MUnea.'] Do you imderstand that, supposing that site 
not to be accepted for any national purpose, the Commissioners will not 
be able to dispose of the property again aa they think fit ? — It would be 
necessary that there should be a mutual understanding come to before 
they could do so. The whole of the 86 acres now stands as it were joint 
property. 

10151. Mr. jB. TTaK.] Were the negotiations that took place between 
the Commissioners and the Government upon the subject brought 
formally before the Commissioners at their meetings ? — Yes. 

10152. Have you any objection to lay any report of the proceedings 
which took place at those meetings before the Committee ? — They all 
came before the Committee of the Commissioners, and the results came 
before a general meeting of the Commissioners ; the terms were settled 
by the Goveiimient of the day. 

10153. Have you any objections to state whether there was any 
difference of opinion among the Commissioners, or whether their decision 
was unanimous ? — Their decision was unanimous ; we never had any 
division in the Commission. 

10154. Mr. Evjart.'] Under what common name or title are the Com- 
missioners and the Government who assented to the proposition of the 
Commissioners, now combined ? — The members both of the former and 
of the present Government who have acted in this matter are all Com- 
missioners, possessing the same rights as the original Commissioners, and 
they are all formed into a corporation. 

10155. Chairman.'] I understand the fact to be, that the purchase 
made in the first instance by the Commissioners of their portion of the 
property was made before the grant of the extra sum was acceded to by 
the Government ; is that so ? — Yes ; we bought the Gore House estate, 
and agreed for the purchase of Baron Villars's estate, which took the 
whole of the money we had to spare. 

10156. You took upon yourselves the risk of that, assuming it to be 
a step which would ultimately be approved of and ratified by the 
Government ? — Yes ; we fully concluded that it would be approved of 
and ratified by the Government; indeed, we had a consultation with 
the Government in the first instance. 
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10157. Lord Elcho^ Which portion of the property was purchased 
fii-st by you ? — The Gore House estate. 

10138. The^i the portion that belongs at present to the Commission 
is the whole of the frontage, and the portion purchased by tlie Govern- 
ment is that part wliich is behind? — There is no paii that l>elongs 
separately to the Government or to tlio Commission. 

10159. But the first purchase made by the Commission waa the 
frontage, the Gore House Estate ? — Yes. 

10160. What is the extent of that frontage ? — Six hundred feet. 

10161. Mr. B. Wall.'] Will you have the goodness to point out to the 
Committee the 81 acres which it has been ]:)roposed to purchasa in ad< 
dition to the 86 acres already purchased? — This is it (pdivtinr/ it out 
on the plan), 

10162. Is the whole of tliat property held under one proprietor? — No ; 
there are several ; we bouglit the whole of Baron Villars' estate. 

10163. Chah'rrucn.] Will you have the goodness to explain to the 
Committee what were tlie circumstances which induced the Com- 
missioners originally to make that purchase, and the circumstances 
under which the purchase was made ? — The object was to find, if 
possible, sufficient groimd in a good situation for the purpose of a 
centre for industrial art and industrial science ; that was the leading 
star of the whole. 

10164. Was there any recommendation or suggestion made to the 
Commissioners by the Government, or by any public or authorized 
body, that it would be desirable to obtain ground of that descrip- 
tion? — It originated with the Commiasionera themselves as soon as 
they found that they had a surplus. 

10163. They conceived that there was a feeling on the part of the 
public that it would be desirable to unite a number of public institu- 
tions in one locality, and they thought that a good mode of expending 
their surplus fund? — Yes, we came to a determination to spend all 
the surplus we had, or all the money we could get granted, ou 
ground suitable for the purpose we had in view. 

10166. The idea originated with the Commissioners themselves ? — ^Yes. 

10167. Had that any special reference to the recommendations of 
former commissions or committees employed specially to look out for 
sites fit for the National Gallery?; — We always understood that it 
would form a site for a national gallery, if those who had the manage- 
ment of a national gallery so wished ; we always held ourselves in 
readiness to give up any portion of that land for those purposes, and 
we do so now. 

10168. Were there any other sites that appeared to be eligible offered 
to the attention of the Commission about the same time ? — No, none that 
we could deal with} for our ideas were rather large ; we thought we could 
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manage about 100 acres, and had the land been cheaper we should have 
bought more ] we did nearly agree for some, which we afterwards had to 
give up again, 

10169. Will you have the goodness to mention to the Committee 
what sites were examined on the part of the Commission, and after- 
wards given up? — There were none suggested to us which we had 
examined, and which were afterwards given up ; whatever suggestions 
were made we made ourselves. 

10170. Mr. Ewarf] Can you produce to the Committee the original 
document by which you made yom- proposition to the Government ? — I 
have it not here ; but had I known the Committee desired to see it, I 
would have brought with me a book containing all the minutes of tlie 
meetings of the Commissioners, and I could have read any extracts from 
those minutes that might have been considered necessary to elucidate the 
proceedings of the Commission. 

10171. Chairman,'] In purchasing this ground was the question of 
the especial adaptation of any portion of it to the purpose of a national 
gallery at all taken into consideration? — ^Yes, so far aa discussion and 
conversation went. 

10172. Did that discussion involve the question as to the expediency 
of combining sculpture and painting ?— Tlie question of a national gallerj^ 
in a general sense was considered. 

10173. That is, the combining of collections of sculpture, antiquity, 
and fine art generally, with the collection of the National Gallery of 
paintings ?— So I always understood, and we also proposed that there 
should be (as I suppose eventually there will be) a national school 
of design, such as that which exists now in a smaller degree at 
Marlborough House, 

10174. Was it considered essential that that combination should take 
place, or in the event of that combination not taking place, would they 
still have preferred that site for the National Gallery of Paintings, al- 
though the other collections might remain at the British Museum and 
elsewhere ? — We always supposed that it was a good site for a National 
Gallery of Paintings^ and I think it is so as far as I am able to judge 
of such things, as I know of none so clear of buildings to be had 
about London. 

10175. Even if the National Gallery were not to be united, the 
Commission, you apprehend, would still consider it desirable to remove 
the National Gallery of Pictures to that site? — I think that would 
be the idea of the Commissioners; in fact, the Commissioners did 
everything they coiild with a view to the advancement of art in its best 
sense. 

10176. Can you state how many other institutions it was proposed to 
collect upon the same site ? — Speaking of chartered institutions like the 
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Boyal Society and the Astronomical Society, I do not know how many 
there were ; there might be perhaps four, or possibly more than that. 

10177. Lord Eleho.'] Besides the four chartered institutions to which 
you have referred, I understand you to say you intended to make it the 
centre of industrial art and industrial science ; did you mean to transfer 
the School of Design from Somerset House to that site? — Certainly. 

10178. Any other institutions ? — The School of Design chiefly regards 
art, but our scheme embraces schools of scientific industiy ; in fact, the 
gite would be the nucleus for study of all objects of art. 

10170. You say there would be four chartered institutions such as the 
Royal Society ? — I say that there might be, not that there will be. 

10180. Would they occupy a considerable si>ace of ground? — No, our 
supposition always was, that the institutions that came there would form 
altogether a building with apartments sidtable to each, and accessible to 
a good library and philosophical apparatus. 

10181. Was it intended that there should be several buildings, or one 
large building only ? — ^We never got so far as to intend buildings of any 
kind ; the question is a general question ; there may be, and if the thing 
goes on there no doubt will be, buildings erected there, but that would be 
done not by the Commissioners, but by the parties for whose benefit they 
were intended ; all the Commissioners have done, or can do, is to find the 
means of having them, and if the parties who are more interested and 
the Government think fit to have them, that is their afiair. 

10182. You say the design was merely to afford the parties interested 
the opportunity of there being connected together on one spot a great 
industrial art and scientific institution, or institutions ; have the parties 
interested, to whom you allude, received that proposal favourably, or 
otherwise ? — Some have received it favourably, and some unfavourably ; 
some of them do not like removing ; some say that Kensington Gore is 
too far west. My answer to them is, that if that is not the right place 
now, it will be so in a few yeara ;*and that it will be the centre of all the 
#lite of the metropolis connected with art. 

10183. Are you aware whether the chai-tered societies to which you 
allude have or have not declined to remove their collections to 
Kensington ? — We have never entered into any negotiations with them. 
They have some of them sent us memorials and resolutions, telling us 
we are too far off. 

10184. Is the effect of their resolutions, that they would rather 
remain where they are ? — ^No ; none of them are content to remain 
exactly where they are. There is no other place I could mention, 
possessing equal advantages, that they could have on such terms; 
and as to the distance, I am of opinion that that objection will vanish 
altogether within 20 years. 

h2 
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10185. Do you think it snitalile for schools of dwigii ? — I think fo; 
and it will become more and more so every day. 

1 0186. You do not think it too &r removed from the centre of London ? 
— No ; because it will be the centi'e of the best i>art of London, in the 
the course of a few years. 

1 0187. Do you mean by that to sa}', that in the direction of Kensington 
there will be many buildings, streets, and squares erected which do not 
now exist ? — They will be ei-ected wherever there is room for them, and 
they will l)e the best kind of houses. 

10188. Is there at pi*esent unoccupied ground to the westward of the 
ground j^ou have purchased, wliich you think is likely, in the course of 
time, to be built on and inhabited ? — Yes ; but the whole of the property 
in that neighbom^hood will be so valuable, that none but the best class 
of houses will be built upon it. 

10189. You anticipate, do )'^ou not, that there will be buildings arected 
to a considerable extent to the westward of the site you have purchased ? 
— I do not say to a considerable extent ; but there will be some building, 
no doubt 

10190. Do you think that the objections which are now made to the 
site of the present gallery, in consequence of the smoke which proceeds 
from the buildings surrounding it, will hold good with regard to this site 
in the course of time, when, as you describe it, the ground which is not 
at present built on is covered witli buildings and inhabited ? — ^The two 
cases are not at all the same. The Kensington site never can be in the 
same predicament as the site of the present National Gallery, which is 
surrounded by factories, gas works, and things of that kind ; that state 
of things never can exist at Kensington. 

10191. Are there at prcsent no factories at Kensington? — None 
except floor-cloth &ctories, which are matters of no consequence, as far 
this question is concerned. 

10192. Do you think that the buildings likely to be erected on the 
present unoccupied ground will not be of a diaraeter to emit great 
quantities of smoke, such as baths and washhouses and other things, in 
the neighbourhood, of the National Gallery ? — ^Yea 

10193. Mr, Veniaii.'] Are there not some chemical works in that 
neighbourhood ? — Not that I am aware of. 

10194. Mr. B, TTatt.] Would you not be one of the first to recommend 
the erection of baths and washhouses ? — Yes ; they are highly necessary 
no doubt; but I should mention they do not emit lai'ge volumes of 
smoke like manufitctories. 

10195. In building your gallery at Kensington, you would bring a 
working population a>x)ut it, would you not, who would need that con- 
venience in the one district that is given in the other ?'-No ; I think that 
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baths and washhouses are not likely to be required in the neighbourhood 
of our land at Kensington Gore as they are in Seven Dials. 

10196. Mr. AT. Milnee.^ Would not the houses that would be built in 
the neighbourhood of Kensington Gore be likely to be such as woukl be 
inhabited principally during the summer time, and which therefore 
would not be likely to produce so much smoke as houses in the n\ore 
populous jmrts of the town ? — Yes ; they would be the best class of 
houses, such as tliose at Prince's Gate, which ai-e of a veiy superior 
kind. 

10197. Mr, B, WalL2 Do you not think that, generally speaking, there 
is gi'eat hardship in making it necessary to remove tlie population of one 
district to another five or six miles off? — I do not contemplate that 
auytliing of that kind will be done. 

10198. Do you not think that the necessary consequence of removing 
the schools of design, and institutions of that nature, to a very much 
greater distance from the jiopulation that now makes use of them than 
they are at present, would be a hardship upon them ? — I can scarcely say, 
but it must be remembered that it is not five or six miles to this site. 

10199. How, for instance, would the population of SpitaJfields, a 
population eminently in want of instruction in design, be benefited by 
the removal of the School of Design three miles fiirther off from them 
than it is at present ? — They would be in the same position as the schools 
of design in other parts of the kingdom. 

10200. Mr. EwaH,'] And there is a local school at Spitaltields at 
present, is there not ? — Yes ; and that would remain in connexion with 
the principal school. 

10201. Mr. B. WaU.'] Then it would be only the removal of the staft; 
and not the removal of the population, that you contemplate ; — Certainly ; 
the principal school of design would be in my mind sometlung like an 
university, and there would be schools in connexion with it all over the 
kingdom. 

10202. Mr, Ewai't'] It would be a central school of design?— Yes; 
that is wliat we always contemplated. 

10203. Are you aware that tliat was recommended by the Committee 
of 1836?— No. 

10204. You do not know that it was recommended that thei-e should 
be a central school in London, which should radiate and be in connexion 
with other schools in the country ? — No, I was not aware of it ; but that 
makes our case stronger ; we desire to prepare for such a thing. 

10205. You have said something about your original plan of treating 
"With the different institutions )'0U have mentioned ; having heivrd that 
Bome of those leai'ned bodies dissent from and disapprove of the propo- 
sition for their removal, what is your present plan ? — We have no plan. 
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10206. Have you ever contemplated what would be the probable 
extent of the buildings that would be necessary for all the various 
institutions ? — There would be very few buildings necessary. 

10207. You have no definite plan, I understand you to say, at present? 
— No. Somerset House is but one building, though it is used for a 
variety of purposes ; we do not propose to build ; questions are put to 
me as if we proposed to do certain things, whereas the fact is we propose 
to do nothing but find the ground. 

10208. You have no definite plan at present? — No. 

10209. You have no definite idea of the number of institutions that 
it would be proper to combine with the National Gtallery ? — ^No. 

10210. Mr. B. Wall'] Did the Commissioners cause the soil to be 
examined by competent authorities ? — We knew the soil generally ; it is 
gravel, with very little clay. 

10211. Do you consider it a dry soil ? — Yes, veiy much so. 

10212. Is it not a very shelving piece of land? — No. 

10213. How much of the 86 acres you have purchased would be called 
table land, upon which there would be the power of building on a flat 
sm&ce ? — Very little, except the lower part ; the lower part is flat. 

10214. That is the part which is the fiirthest ftom the road is it not? 
— Yes ; no part of the land falls very much, but is very well adapted to 
forming terraces. 

10215. Mr. Fe'imoii.'] Although the Commissioners contemplated a 
larger scheme, are you able to say whether or not they would object to 
any portions of this land being given up for a gallery of pictures, or for 
a school of design alone, without any other institution being added to 
it ? — The land could be given up for any particular purpose, but there is 
no one thing that would take 80 acres of land, or even 60. 

10216. Assimiing it to be considered desirable to place a gallery of 
pictures or sculpture there, and that it was desirable that it diould be 
sufficiently isolated from surrounding buildings to be secure against 
smoke, do you believe that the Commissioners would be prepared to give 
up a sufficient portion of the ground they now possess for that one specific 
purpose ? — That would depend on circumstances, wliich I cannot at present 
foresee. I think they would be quite ready to give up a sufficient 
quantity of ground for the erection of a most excellent National Oallety, 
or any building of that kind ; I feel no doubt upon that subject 

10217. I take it for granted, that having purchased so large a proi)erty 
with a view to a more extended scheme, they would not be willing to 
devote the whole of that property to any one portion of that scheme 'i — 
That would not be carrying out the whole of our ideas. 

10218. Clialt^mn,'] Is it not the case that tlie i)ortion of the ground 
which has been considered best adapted to the purpose of a national 
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gallery is the frontage towards the road ? — We have always supposed 
that if a national gallery is to be erected there^ it would be next the 
Kenaington-road. 

10219. When you spoke of a piece of ground being obtained for the 
National Qallery, which should have a sufficiently open space about it to 
dilute and purify the air, do you think that the breadth of ground you 
would have there would be sufficient to guard against the influences you 
would wish to escape from I^Yes. There need not be other buildings 
within a considerable distance of it 

10220. What fix)ntage have you to the road at present t^About 
600 feet. 

10221. What do you suppose would be the length of the frontage of the 
building you would erect ? — I cannot answer that question. 

10222. Do you think that a frontage of 600 feet would give you 
sufficient space to erect a handsome building, and yet leave space enough 
on each side to purify the air that came from the surrounding buildings ? 
— Quite. It would be entirely open in front, and almost entirely open at 
the back. 

10228. Mr. A Wall] Would not the building being brought nearly 
flush with the road render it very subject to dust ? — It would not be 
necessary to bring it within 400 or 600 feet of the road. 

10224. If you put it back from the road, would it not then be placed 
on shelving land ? — ^Yes ; it would be on shelving land ; but no man 
would erect a building on shelving land, with the door-sills level with 
that land. It would be built on arches and groins, and it would have the 
benefit of excellent terraces, which would be a great advantage. The land 
is well laid out by nature for it. 

10226. In what part of the grotmd would you consider it most desirable 
that the National Oallery should be placed, supposing it to be built in the 
situation to which you refer ? — I think the Gore House estate would be 
the best for such a purpose. 

10226. Lord W. Graham.] What width would you get by going 400 
or 500 feet back ?— We should then have altogether about 800 or 900 feet 
in width. 

10227. Chaii^maru] If the Commissioners were to purchase the narrow 
wedge, which at present has not been purchased, would it not be necessary 
to puH down the houses that are built upon it, in order to avoid the 
smoke or other influences they might create ? — We should pull down aU 
the houses built on that nan*ow wedge. We are now making bargains 
for a great deal of property along that road. 

10228. You would pull down those small houses ? — Yes. 

10229. Ai-e not some of them very valuable houses ? — No ; the only 
really valuable houses are those in a large terrace fronting the KensiDg- 
ton-road. They would not come down ; they would remain as they are. 
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Those are houses the cmoke from which would never do any harm to the 
National Gallery. 

10232. Mr. Eivart] If the building were carried 400 or 500 feet back, 
it would be amply protected, would it not, from the too great pix)ximity 
of those houses ?— Yes. 

10233. Has it ever entered into yom- consideration in making plans, 
or do you think it desirable, that ornamental gardens for the recreation 
of the public should be formed in the neighbourhood of the buildings ? — 
We always contemplated laying out all the ground that was to spare, 
xmtil it should be wanted for public purposes, in an ornamental manner 
for the use of the i)ublic. 

10234. You never can want to occupy the whole spsice for buildings ? — 
No. 

10235. The intennediate space might be laid out for the recreation of 
the public as ornamental gardens ? — Yes ; such has been our intention. 

10236. Has the price of land risen much in the neighbourhood since 
you made your purchase ? — Yes. 

10237. Can you give us any idea how mxxvh. 1 — Yes ; when w« began 
to purchase we could buy for dfiOOL an acre, and now we cannot for 
5,000?. 

10238. Therefore, as an investment, this was a veiy good purchase i — 
Yes ; I think we shall take no harm from it. 

10239. Mr. M. Milnea.'} You are losing the interest of the money all 
this time, are you not ? — Yes ; we have some few rents coming in. 

10240. The amount which you receive in rent is very small, is it not? 
— It is not a great deal; I do not know how much. 

10241. Lord ElchoJi Do you think there is any probability of the 
Government, or of the Commissioners, at any time getting possession of 
the whole of the wedge of which you have spoken ? — Yes ; we ourselves 
propose going to Parliament to enable us to do so. 

10242-3. You propose to go to Parliament for power to purchase the 
whole of that wedge up to the road ? — Yes ; we propose to apply for an 
Act of Parliament to purchase the fee, and then to deal with the leases as 
time and circumstances would allow. We should wish to do away with 
the temporary buildings, of which there are a great many there. 

10244. Chah^man.^ So long as you have that row of houses along the 
road, the leases of which are for 60 years, you never could avail yourself 
of the ground behind those houses for the front of the gallery ? — No ; but 
I think it likely that the gallery would be built in such a way, as to 
admit of extension at a future time ; you would build a gallery suitable 
for present purposes, with means of extending it ultimately. 

10245. Supposing a new gallery of such an extent, and of such beauty, 
as has been contemplated, to be built at Kensington Gore, do you think it 
would look seemly to have a long row of private houses in its immediate 
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neighbourhood ? — It might not look seemly in the first instance, but it 
would when the whole came to be completed. 

10246. Mr, Ewaifl Even if those houses were left standing ?— Yes. 

10247. Cfutirnuviu] The wind sets generally in this inland from the 
south-west, does it not ? — Yes, the pi-evailing winds in this country are 
from the south-west. 

10248. And the buildings that would be erected in the neighbourhood 
of this ground would also be chiefly to the south-west, would they not? — 
There would be buildings on both sides of the ground, because the 
building property we have hei-e is so exceedingly good. 

10249. It was stated by another witness, in answer to question 
No. 8613, that the mischief from atmospherical influences came chiefly 
from the north, and that it was considered by the Commissioners in 
making the purchase ; is that your opinion ?— I cannot give a definite 
answer to that question ; I think it is a gi'eat advantage, its being clear 
to the north, or on any side. 

10250. When the wind sets from the east, the gi*eat mass of smoke 
comes from the densely populated pai*t of the city, does it not ? — Yes, 
when it is in the east, but it is less in the east than in the west, therefore 
the buildings there would be well situated with reference to the prevailing 
winds. 

10251. If a large city were to spring up there, or if, as Mr. Cubitt 
says^ it already exists to the south-west of Kensington Gore, you would 
get a good deal of smoke from that quarter, would you not ? — ^You would 
have such smoke as houses give, but that is very different from the smoke 
that is produced by manu&ctories or gas works. 

10252. Do you consider it would be necessary, in case of this great 
scheme being carried out, and these numerous public institutions being 
established upon that ground, that there should be a thorough&re 
through Hyde Park to enable peraons living on the north side of London 
to obtain convenient access to them ?— I think so ; and I think there are 
ways and means of doing that which would prevent its being such a 
nuisance as to make it undesirable to do it. 

10253. What plan have you proposed ? — I have proposed no particular 
plan ; it might be either above or below the ground, but I think the 
most seemly thing would be what they call a ha-ha, or sunk road, 
with a walk or slope on each side, planted and well fenced. 

10254. You would have that go through the centre of the park?— I 
would not say through the centre of the park. 

10255. In what pai-t would you propose to make it ? — I think about 
the place where the road now turns off; near what was the end of the 
Gi-eat Exhibition. 

10256. When I speak of the centre of the park, I mean the centre of 
the large extent of forest and pleasui-e-ground, which includes Uyile i'ark 
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and Kensington Gardens ? — It would be where Rotten-row now turns off 
into the drive. 

10257. Mr. Ewart.] How would you cross the Serpentine bridge ?— * 
That would be more the other way, I think. 

10258. Lord Seymour.] Have you considered the subject of this road 
much ? — Not much. 

10269. Chaii^num.'] Is it not the general opinion of those persons who 
have given their attention to the subject, that the inhabitants of that 
large city which has sprung up in Tybumia, if they wanted to get to the 
great mass of public institutions, supposing them to be collected together 
on the proposed site, would not be disposed to go round by Cumberland 
Gate and Hyde Park comer, but would expect some readier access across 
the park ? — Yes ; there is only one other access, by Palace gardens. 

10260. But that would also make it necessary for them to go a good 
way round, would it not f~Yes. 

1026L Lord Seymov/r,'] If there is to be a road made at all from the 
north to the south side of the park, near Kensington Gaitlens, have you 
considered how they are to pass the Serpentine ? — No, I have not con- 
sidered it particularly. I have merely considered the general want of a 
road> if establishments of the kind referred to were i*emoved to the Gore 
House estate, or its neighbourhood. 

10262. If there is to be a ha-ha ix)ad, unless it is beyond the Serpen- 
tine, the Serpentine would interfere with it, would it not ? — It appears 
to me that the ha*ha road ought to be very near the division of Hyde 
Park from Kensington Gardens. 

10263. You are aware, are you not, that the Serpentine is not only in 
the park, but that it continues into Kensington Gardens ? — No, I was 
not aware of that. 

10264. The fact being that the Serpentine not only |msses through 
the park, but continues through a large portion of the gardens, will not 
the Serpentine be very much in the way of making a ha-ha road 
between the gardens and the park ? — Not altogether. It would be very 
easy to carry the Serpentine over a sunk road. 

10265. Then your ha-ha road would go under the Sei^pentioe by 
means of a tunnel ? — Not by means of a tunnel, properly so called, but 
by means of a sunk road, the top of which should be covered over with 
iron plates. I recently carried a large navigation over a railway in the 
same way. 

10266. Are you awai*e that there is a road right through Kensington 
Gardens, which would save all that work, if the gates at the two ends 
were opened ? — ^No ; I know very little of Kensington Garden^. 

10267. You have spoken of the site at Kensington Gore being intended 
partly for a school of design ?^Yes ; that is one of the objects contem- 
plated. 
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1026ij. I think you explained that school of design to be rather what 
you would call a college of design ? — Yes. 

10269. Not a school to which young studenta should come for the 
purpose of elementary study^ but a school in which those who were more 
advanced should complete their education f — Yes. It would be a sort 
of university^ with colleges all over the kingdon. 

10270. Therefore; the inconvenience that would arise if young lads 
were required to go there for daily study would not occur in the case of 
those who had gone through their elementary studies, and who were only 
completing them at a more mature period of life ? — That would be so. 

10271* You have spoken of different societies and institutions tliat 
might be collected at this spot ? — ^Yes ; as distinct from institutions or 
buildings for industrial purposes. 

10272. You are aware of the societies and institutions that were 
pointed out in the Second Report of the Ciommissioners ? — Yes. 

10273* Are you aware whether or not, since that Report was published^ 
of those societies and institutions have objected to go so great distance 
from London ? — Some of them I know have objected to the distance. 

10274. But they have all expressed a wish/ have they not, to get 
buildings appropriated for them ? — ^Yes, all of them^ I believe, have 
expressed that wish. 

10275. And many of them have expressed a wish, have they not, to 
be brought near to other institutions ? — Yes ; they admit the general 
principle of juxtaposition to be good, as far as I have seen, but they say 
the distance is too great. My answer to that is, that the distance keeps 
lessening day by day. 

10276. You have stated also, that the C!ommissioners only pi*opose to 
find ground, and do not propose to do more, either for a National Gallery, 
or for these different institutions? — They have no means of doing 
more. 

10277. Do they not propose hereafter to take to themselves the 
management of some of these institutions ? — The industrial institutions. 

10278. Then, although they give the ground for other societies and 
institutions, they would retain, as regards the industrial institutions 
which would occupy a portion of this space, the control and management 
of them to a certain extent ? — Partly. 

10279. Have you considered how much of the 86 acres would be 
requisite for the purposes of the School of Design and its accompanying 
buildings ?^No. I think the industrial institutions would be built in 
two or three different parts. We have never made any plans for such 
buildings, and the party who has most considered the matter is our 
President himself. 

10280. You have been asked about the land being table land, fur the 
purpose of such buildings as it would be proposed to erect upon it ; 
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would there be any advantage in the land being all table land ? — No ; I 
should say rather the contraiy, because with falling land like this, you 
may build on one side, and have excellent terrace room on the other. I 
think that in a great advantage^ as it would enable you to make the 
building much more handsome. 

10281. What quantity of frontage have you now, that is actually 
available i — Six hundred feet next to the Kensington-road. 

10282. Without reference to the wedge that has been spoken of, the 
position of which it is desirable to obtiiin t — Yes. 

10283. If the ground to which you have alluded could be obtained, 
you would have a frontage of nearly 1,200 feet, would you not ? — Yes, 
between 1,100 and 1,200. 

10284«. Do you know what the frontage is of the ground on which the 
present National Gallery is placed ? — No, I do not. 

10285. Will you take this plan into your hand {handinrj U to the 
Wittisse), and tell me from it what is the fi*ontage of the building which 
is at present occupied partly by the National Gallery, and partly by the 
B^yal Academy ? — Four hundred and fifty-five feet. 

10286. You have been asked about baths and washhouses; would it, 
in your opinion, be necessary for the population of the district that batliB 
and wajshhouses should be put within a few feet of the ground which has 
been acquired by the Boyal CommissioneFs ? — No ; the neighbourhood 
would not require baths and washhouses to be near it at all. 

10287. Do you mean that the persons in that neighbourhood requiring 
baths and washhouses might have them within a convenient distance, 
without there being contiguous, or closely contiguous, to the site which 
has now been acquired by the Boyal Commissioners ? — Tliey might be 
placed within a convenient distance of the ground itself, and in a moi^ 
convenient situation for the parties requiring to use them. 

10288. Do you think there is any security that no baths and wash- 
houses, or factories of any kind, would be built on ground closely 
adjoining to that belonging to the Commissioners ? — There could be none 
close to it, for our roads are to be laid out from 80 to 100 feet wide. 

10289. The first security is that you have 86 acres already in one plot ? 
— Yes; and another security is, that the adjacent land is so valuable that 
it could not be appropriated to such purposes at all by the parties 
owning it. 

10290. Ai*e you aware of the distance of the baths and washhouses 
from the present National Qalleiy ? — No, I am not 

10291. Your first security is tliat you have 86 acres in one plot ? —Yes, 
which could not be encroached upon. 

10292. Next, you are surrounded by roads nearly 100 feet wide? — 
Yes ; there are two roads from north to south, 100 feet wide and 80 feet 
wide respectively, and a road from east to west 80 feet wide. 
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10293. And you consider also that yon have this further security, that 
the ground adjoining those roads will rise so much in value, that it will 
not be appropriated to such purposes as those to which I have alluded ? — 
Yes; besides, nearly half the frontage to those roads belongs to the 
Commissioners. 

10294. Therefore the Commissioners may take care that on that 
ground nothing objectionable is built? — ^Yes. 

10295. Mr. Hwart.'] Are thei*e there not several outlying portions of 
the property which it would be difficult to appropriate to any public 
purpose, such aa corners running into other people s property ? — Yes ; we 
propose to deal with that as we best can, either by exchange or other* 
wise, so as to get perhaps more frontage next the roads. 

10296. Mr. VenKni,] Supposing it were an object to erect a National 
Gallery only on this site, what extent of gi*ound have you that would 
be perfectly free from encroachment or intrusion by otlier parties ? — In 
the first place, there would be a square piece of ground of ten acres next 
the Kensington^road. 

10297. Having a frontage to the road of 600 feet?— Yes. 

10298. You would at present have no security, would you, that there 
might not be some obnoxious buildings erected on either of the blocks of 
land to the right and left ? — The block of land to the left is Eden Lodge, 
belonging to Lord Auckland, which we once nearly bought, and had to 
give up again ; his Lordship did not wish to part with it. 

10299. And what is there on the other part? — The gardens of the 
very good houses I have mentioned near the Kensington-road. 

10300. You say you propose to have an Act of Parliament to enable 
you to purchase that ? — We have proposed to get an Act of Parliament 
empowering us to remove that, which would be no injury to the public. 

10301. Assuming there to be portions of the ground in this block to 
the west which are highly prized by their possessors, do you propose to 
take it from them compulsorily under the power of an Act of Parliament ? 
— ^Yes, the inferioi* property. 

10302. Upon what principle would you propose to take it from them, 
if you would not apply the same principle to the land on the other side ? 
— We think we can show a l)etter reason for taking that projierty at its 
full value tlian can be shown for allowing it to remain an inteniiption 
and a nuisance. 

10303. — Supposing that Act of Parliament not to be obtained, buildings 
might be erected, might they not, immediately contiguous to your pro- 
IKXsed new gallery ?— Yes ; I admit the ]ioasibility of it, although it is 
not in the slightest degi'ee probable. 

10304. Mr. B, WalL'] Is there not a fli»or-eloth manufactory close to 
Eden Lodge at present? — No, I think not very near. 

10305. That has not been part of rour purchase ? — ^No. 
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1 0306. Chairman.'] If the National Gallery, althoi^h not erected upon 
this piece of ground, were erected in an eligible situation not fiu* distant 
in the neighbourhood of the park or Kensington Gardens, or on a portion 
of either, the object of the Commissioners in having the museum of fine 
art in the immediate neigh]K)urhood of other institutions would be 
partially attained^ would it not ? — ^Yes, partially ; if the Government 
should determine to erect a National Gallery in Hyde Park, where the 
roads meet in front of this site, it would inquire an alteration in the 
mode of laying out the gi'ound for other purposes. 

10307. Do you mean you have a distinct plan as to how the ground is 
to be laid out ? —No ; we have no plans. 

10308. You say that if anything else were to be done with the 
National Gallery, it would cause an alteration in the mode of dealing 
with the ground ? — Yes ; an alteration would naturally follow. 

10309. If the National Gallery were to be built so near to this site as 
to be easily accessible, and almost as near as it might be under any 
circumstances, would not the object of the Commissioners be partially 
attained? — ^Yes ; if that should be determined upon by the Government, 
who have an equal voice with the Commissioners. 

10310. Mr. M. Mihiea.'] Was there any suggestion or offer made to 
the Royal Commission to purdiase any other property ? — No, we never 
had any land offered to us ; people never knew what we wanted ; and 
what we wanted we endeavoured to obtain as quietly as we could. 
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Teeasury Minute, dated 27 March 1855, reconstituting the 
Establishment of the National Gallery. 

My Lords have before them the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the National Gallery, dated 4th August 1858. 

This Committee was appointed ^' To inquire into the management of 
the National Gallery ; also to consider in what mode the collective 
monuments of antiquity and fine art possessed by the nation may be 
most securely preserved, judiciously augmented, and advantageously 
exhibited to the public" 

The principal recommendations of the Committee, so far as regards the 
future management of tlie Gallery, are the following : 

1. A Board of Trustees to be continued. 

2. No person to be a Trustee ex ojffioiOf 

3. Tlie Trustees to be appointed by the Treasury. 

4. The number of Trustees to be diminished as vacancies occur. 

5. The office of Keeper to be abolished. 
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6. A salaried Director to be appointed. 

7. Beoommendations for ptirchases of pictures to be made by the 
Director in writing to the Trustees. 

8. A fixed sum to be annually voted in the Estimates, and placed 
at the disposal of the Trustees for the purchase of pictures. 

As these recommendations, combined with other suggestions in the 
Keport, render necessary an entire revision of the system under which 
the National Gallery has been managed up to this time, and as the Board 
of Treasury lias always been the controlling power and principal autho- 
rity over this institution, it appears desirable, before my Lords proceed 
to lay down the rules and regulations under which the management of 
the gallery shall for the future be conducted, that they should briefly 
recapitulate the official documents which have emanated from this Board 
in reference to the gallery. 

In the yeai' 1 823 the collection of pictures of the late Mr. Angerstein 
was negotiated for by the Treasury, and a vote was taken in the year 
1824 for the purchase of them for the sum of 60,000/. 

On 23rd March 1824, the Board of Treasury, by Minute, appointed a 
Keeper of the gallery, whose functions were defined as follows : 

'* To have charge of the collection ; to attend to the care and preser- 
vation of the pictures ; to superintend the arrangements for admission ; 
to be present occasionally in the gallery ; and to value and negotiate (if 
called upon) the purchase of any pictures that may in future be added to 
the collection, and to perform such other services as he may from time to 
time be called upon to do, by instructions from the Treasury." 

On 2nd July 1824, a Treasury Minute nominated a Committee of six 
gentlemen " to undertake the superintendence of the National Gallery of 
Pictures, and to give such directions as may be necessary from time to 
time, for the proper conservation of them, to the Keeper, who will be 
instructed to conform to their orders." 

The Keeper was informed accordingly, and was instructed ^' in future 
to subnut to the Committee above-mentioned his requisitions for advances 
of money to defray the expenses of the establishment, and forward them 
to the Treasury, under their sanction." 

On 31st March 1824 an Assistant Keeper and Secretary was appointed 
by the Treasury. He was instructed " to attend to tlie gallery on public 
days ; to act as Secretaiy ; and to superintend, under the Keeper, the 
an-angements for the admission of the public, and of the artists who 
study in the gallery," &c. 

The Committee of gentlemen nominated by the Treaaurj^ Minute of 
July 1824 has, under the name of "Trustees," continued to the present 
time as the superintending body over the galleiy, vacancies by death or 
otherwise being filled up on the nomination of the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the time being ; but questions of money for the purchase of 
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pictures, &c., being always referred to the Cliancellor of tho Exchequer 
for the time being, the decision of the Treasury was final ; the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer being more- 
over ex officio Trustees of the gallery. 

The practice, as regards "purchases of pictiu-es," has been for the 
Treasury to advance, fi-om Civil Contingencies, the simis necessary, and 
to provide, in the Estimates for the National Gallery for the year 
following such purchase, the sums neceasary for repaying to Civil 
Contingencies the amount so advanced. 

The evidence given before the Select Committee distinctly proves that 
the system above descril'^d has not conduced to the welfare of the insti- 
tution ; the instructions from the Treasury were not sufficiently specific, 
and, as the Trustees themselves did not frame any rules, neither TriLstees 
nor Officers seem to have known precisely what were their proper 
functions, or how to act on emergencies or difficulties ; and as regards 
the purchase of pictures, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has often been 
influenced, in withholding pecuniary assistance, by the state of the 
finances of the country, irrespective of the advantageous opportunities 
from time to time afforded for adding to the national collection. 

The National Qallery has much increased in size and importance since 
its commencement in 1823, and it will be the object of my Lords, in the 
arrangements they now proceed to make, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee, not only to meet the 
existing requirements of the gallery, but to promote the development 
of the institution and make it more worthy of the country and the 
advanced position of art. In approaching this task, my Lords under- 
stand that the great essential principle aimed at by that Committee was 
to secure, in the management of the National Gallery, the advantage 
of the full and undivided responsibility of an officer highly qualified 
and liberally i-emunerated ; and that while it was contemplated such 
officer should have the aid and assistance of unpaid Trustees, yet that 
ilie relative position of the Director and Trustees should be such as 
should in no way weaken the responsibility of the former. With these 
views my Lords proceed to state what appear to them the best 
regulations for the future. 

Board of Management. — Trustees and Director, 

My Lords are not prepared to abolish entirely the system under which 
the Gallery is superintended by a Board of Trustees, but they will clearly 
define the amount of responsibility respectively attacliing to the Trustees 
as a body, and to the salaried " Director," whom they propose to associate 
with the Trustees, and on whom must be fixed the final responsibility in 
cases in wliich any difference of opinion may arise. 
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Their Lordships are of opinion thai the continuance of Trustees is 
desirable, not fur the purpose of sharing, except in a very limited and 
defined form, the responsibility of the Director, but in order to keep up a 
connexion between the cultivated lovers of art and the institution, to 
give their weight and aid, as public men, on many questions in art of a 
public nature that may arise, and to form an indirect though useful 
channel of communication between the Government of the day and the 
institution. 

Without this aid the Director would be in a high but insulated position, 
reporting periodically to the Treasury, but missing the counsel and 
experience of the Trustees, and being without that stimulus to exertion 
which the knowledge of the bond of union existing between the lovers of 
art in this country and himself, through the medium of the Trustees^ 
would be calculated to afford. 

My Lords propose, therefore, to continue the present Board of Trustees 
(with the exception of the members ex qfficw), if the noblemen and 
gentlemen composing it will continue to act. 

But they are of opinion that it will not be desirable that the vacancies 
occurring shall be filled up until the present number shall be reduced to 
four, and that thereafter it shall not at any time exceed six ; vacancies as 
they occur being filled up by the First Lord of the Treasury ; no person 
being appointed or acting in virtue of any ofiice he may hold. 

My Lords propose to appoint a Director of the National Gallery, with 
a salary of 1,0002. per anntun, such appointment to be for a term of 
five years, but the Director to be eligible for re-appointment, which 
appointment, however, may be at any time revoked by the Treasury. 

My Lords consider it a fortunate circumstance that they are able to 
select for the first appointment to this important office, a gentleman of 
such high attainments as Sir C. Eastlake, who is President of the Ro3ral 
Academy, and has shown qualifications of the highest order for the 
office. 

The Trustees and the Director being thus appointed, my Lords 
proceed to define the duties and the limit of responsibility attaching to 
each, before they proceed to fix the remainder of the establishment of 
the institution and the system of accounts and paymenta 

The Trustees will hold meetings at the Gallery in Trafalgar Squtire on 
the first Monday in every month during the Session of Parliament, (and 
at such times, when Parliament is not sitting, as the Director may 
consider necessary), being duly summoned by the Secretary. 

No quorum of Trustees will be necessaiy to legalise proceedings. 

The Director will attend all the meetings, unless prevented by illness 
or other unavoidable cause ; the Secretary will also attend. 

The Trustees will have before them the minutes of proceedings, the 
Director's report or statement respecting offers of pictures for sale, and 
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respecfcing bequests and donations, together with all other reports 
and communications, special or ordinary, relating to the establishment^ 
which, in the opinion of the Directors should be submitted to the 
Trustees. 

In the event of the Director proposing the purchase of any picture, the 
Trustees may either sanction such purchase on the grounds submitted, or 
if they object to sanction it, and the Director should still propose to act 
on his own opinion, they may cause their dissent, together with their 
reasons, to be entered in the minutes, and the whole proceedings shall be 
submitted to Parliament along with the Annual Report on the GaUeiy, 
which will in future accompany the Estimate. 

In cases admitting of no delay, where the Director may have com- 
pleted a purchase before a meeting of the Board could be called, the 
approval or disapproval of the Trustees on receiving the report will be 
recorded as above. 

As offers of pictures may be sometimes made to the Trustees directly, 
and as the I'rustees might occasionally be disposed to take the initiative 
in suggesting the purchase of pictures, such proposab or suggestions may 
be made by them after the Director's report has been disposed o£ The 
decision of the Director on such proposals, after due inquiiy, would be 
final ; but the Trustees will have the power of recording a protest in the 
minutes, as above. 

The Trustees may also make any suggestions they desire respecting 
the management of the establishment or of the Gallery ; but on all such 
suggestions, the decision of the Director will be final ; the Trustees, if 
they wish it, having the suggestions and the decision recorded in the 
minutes. 

The appointments of attendants and of all the o£Scers rests with this 
Board ; and all recommendations to the Treasury should be made on the 
responsibility of the Director. 

Two of the Trustees will attest by their signatures the correctness of 
the general report of the Director respecting the state of the pictures in 
the gallery, such report being a statement of fitcts only, irrespective of 
any recommendations based thereupon. 

The Trustees, or any one of them, will communicate firom time to time 
witii Her Majesty's Government officially on the affairs of the National 
Gallery when they think fit, and lend to the Director their assistance^ 
eo-operation, and advice in any steps to be taken in respect of them. 

Subject, therefore, to such regulations and directions as may from time 
to time be issued by my Lords, the management of the National Gallery, 
and the care and ordering of such national property as may be deposited 
therein, will henceforward be vested in Trustees and a Director; and my 
Lords entertain a strong hope, that although the relation of the Trustees 
and the Director may appear anomalous, yet that the system will in 
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practice work harmoniously, and that it will be found, that while on the 
one hand the responsibility and authority of the Director remain clearly 
defined and paramount, yet that the publicity to be given to the pro- 
ceedings at the meetings of the Trustees, when a difference of opinion 
arises, will have its due influence on the judgment of the Director, and 
render a resort to the alternative herein provided of the rarest possible 
occurrence. 

The Dirbctor's Duties. 

The chief duties of the Director, in addition to his functions at the 
Board of Trustees, will consist in the selection and purchase, or re- 
commendation for purchase, of pictures for the National Gallery, and 
in the arrangement, description and conservation of the collection. 

One of the most important duties of the Director, and one which will 
require great care and attention, will be to construct a correct history of 
every picture in the collection, including its repairs, and describing 
accurately its present condition, which history will be continued from 
time to time by new entries as occasion maj* require. 

The selection of pictures must, of course, be leil in a great measure to 
the judgment of the Director, aided by the Trustees, but my Lords are 
of opinion that, as a general rule, preference should be given to fine 
pictures for sale abroad. As regards the finer works of art in this 
country, it may be assumed that, although they may change bands, 
they will not leave our shores, whereas the introduction of fine works 
from abroad would form a positive addition to the treasures of art in 
England. 

My Lords are also of opinion that, as a general rule, preference 
should be given to good specimens of the Italian schools, including those 
of the earlier masters. It must, however, be clearly understood that 
their Lordships do not intend in any wiqt to fetter the Trustees and 
Director in their choice, but that they must use their discretion as 
circumstances arise. 

My Lords propose, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee, to insert annually in the Estimate for the National Gallery 
a sum expressly for the purchase of picturea This sum need not be 
annually expended, but might accumulate, and thus enable the Trustees 
and Director to purchase a fine collection at once, if such an opportunity 
should offer. 

If cases of sudden emergency shotdd arise, it will be competent for the 
Director to purchase a picture out of the sum so voted, and as he will 
do this entirely on his own responsibility, it will be necessary that the 
reasons for the purchase should be fully stated in writing, and placed on 
record at the next ensuing meeting of the Trustees. 

In the event of the Director recommending a larger purchase than the 
grant at the disposal of the Treasury can meet, his recommendation, and 
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the opinion of the Trustees tbereon, after being inserted on the minutes^ 
must be forwarded to my Lords for their consideration. 

My Lords are of opinion that, for the present, the loan or temporary 
deposit of pictures in the National Qalleiy should not be permitted. 

If it shall be decided by the Trustees, on the recommendation of the 
Director, to remove any picture from the collection, either for the purpose 
of lending it to some provincial collection, or as a permanent measure, a 
report stating the reasons for this must be made to my Lords, and their 
sanction obtained. 

The Director will prepare and issue, with the sanction of the Trustees, 
rules and instructions for the guidance of the officers and attendants in 
their duty, and he will in like manner frame regulations for the admission 
of students and others to make copies in the galleries, which rules and 
r^ulations, with any changes made from time to time, must be appended 
to the general report which the Director is to make annually to the 
Treasury. 

Travklung Agent. 

In order to enable the Trustees and Director the more easily to acquire 
fine pictures that may be offered for sale on the Continent, my Lords 
propose to appoint " a travelling agent,*' with a salary of 300L a year, 
whose duties will be to visit the private collections of distinguished 
families abroad, ascertaining and describing the contents, and obtaining 
the earliest information of any intended sale. The agent will be paid 
his travelling and personal expenses on a scale hereafter to be fixed. 

The officer next in rank to the Director will be 

The Keeper and Secretaby. 

The Committee of the House of Commons recommend the abolition of 
the office of ^' Keeper,*' but, as it is essential to the safe custody of the 
valuable collection and the security of the building that a responsible 
person should reside at the gallery, my Lords are of opinion that the 
functions of Secretary to the Director and the Board of Trustees should 
be performed by an officer who is also well qualified to perform the 
duties of Keeper, and that thus a joint office of Keeper and Secretaiy 
should be created. 

The Keeper and Secretary will have a salary of 750Z. a year. He will 
reside in the building, occupying the rooms heretofore occupied by the 
sub-keeper and secretary, with the present Board-room as his office ; he 
will be allowed fuel for the office-room only, and the conditions in 
regard to taxes payable for the private rooms he occupies will remain 
unaltered. 

This officer will have a most important duty to perform, which will 
impose upon him, for years to come, great labour and much research. In 
a ?apeT on the future management of the National Galleiy, published in 
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the Appendix to the Report of the Committee, at page 788, are the 
following remarks: — 

The idea of a catalogue of the Masters who might sooner or later be repre- 
sented in a National Gallery, has occurred to manj ; but the actual formation 
of such a list has only been recently undertaken according to a plan suggested 
by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and for His Royal Highness's use. With 
reference to that list, I may add, that the Catalogue of the Italian Masters was 
prepared by myself, and that relating to the other schools by Mr. Wornum. 
The aeries cannot be considered complete ; there are probably both omissions 
and redundancies ; but it may at least be taken as the groundwork for such 
a guide. 

I proceed to consider the question of efficient superintendence — an object to 
be best accomplished, I think, on two principles — ^a division of labour, and 
individual responsibility. The qualifications for connoisseurship are various, 
and are rarely united in one and the same person. The connoisseur should first 
posse^ss the artist's knowledge with regard to pictorial merit in an absolute sense, 
independently of names of Masters and historical associations. Ho should in the 
next place, be thoroughly acquainted with the history of Schools, and the 
practice, including the changes of style, of individual painters. He should 
possess an extensive knowledge of the principal works of the Masters, and of 
the vicissitades of those works, in regard to change of place, possessors, and 
price. The connoisseur should further be acquainted with the works of the 
imitators of such Masters ; he should be aware of the number of repetitions 
of a given Master's productions, with more or less assistance from scholars, and 
should ascertain which is the best of those repetitions. 

This acquaintance with the examples of painting is generally acquired — ^moro 
or less accurately, and never completely — by long experience only, and certainly 
cannot be acquired without experience ; but it has always to be learnt afresh by 
every new student, with very little assistance from the labours of previous investi- 
gators. In order to amass and preserve an important part at least of the knowledge 
necessary for these objects, it would be desirable to form, by degrees, catalogues 
of the works of all the more distinguished Masters ; on the principle of Passa* 
vant's Catalogue of the Works of Raphael (the most satisfactory both in plan 
and execution of any list of the kind). Other works having the same object 
would be of assistance ; such as Orsini's Enumeration of the Works of Pietro 
Perugino ; Rigollot's Catalogue of those of Leonardo da Vinci ; the Catalogues 
of Waagen, Michicls, and others, of the Works of Van Eyck ; Ticozzi's Descrip- 
tion of those of Titian ; Pungileoni's List of Correggio's Works ; Stirling's 
Catalogues of the Works of Velasquez and Murillo ; and, last not least, Smith's 
Catalogue Raisonn6. 

A labour of this description would be best undertaken by a Secretary, who 
might receive, in addition to his salary, an occasional, allowance for travelling, 
with a view to rectify and enlarge his catalogues, and to collect information 
respecting pictures for sale; Such a secretary should be freed from the ordinary 
duties of keeping minutes of proceedings and conducting unimportant cor- 
respondence, although he should be fully cognisant of all such transactions, and 
might, in especial eases, undertake such duties himself ; an assistant-secretary 
would, however, bo indispensable. 
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A tabular form, like the following, might be adopted for the catalogues. 
Should the observations be too copious to be so inserted (as might often happen 
in the case of <' Remarks **\ a reference might be made to one of the volumes 
intended to contain such fuller notices; among those more circumstantial 
memoranda there should be references to all writers of anthoritj who describe 
the picture or trace its history. In such notes, also, the state of the picture, at 
a given time should, as far as description can answer the purpose, be recorded ; 
and if the work has not been engraved, a description of the composition should 
be given, and should be referred to under the head *' Subject." Tbe known 
prices of pictures, whether disposed of at sales or hy private contract, should, in 
like manner, be recorded. Lost pictures should also be noticed, with references 
to the authors who describe them ; ihu8» several Giorgiones, enumerated bj 
Bidolfi and others, are at present unknown, bnt maj not impossibly jet come to 
light. Lastly, destroyed pictures ; such as those of Titian and others, destroyed 
by fire in the Ducal Palace at Venice, in 1576, should be described ; as original 
sketches, or even copies of such works, would possess a more than ordinary 
interest. 

Name ofMeuter (for example) Pietro Peruoino. 

1. Number,* — 1-15. An Altar Piece, originaUy in the Church of S. Pietro 
Maggiore, at Perugia, ornamented with a lunette above, and witli smaller pictures 
in the predella and pilasters. Two circular pictures over the adjoining doors 
of the choir formed part of the decoration. The predella contained five pictures, 
the pilasters six ; making, with the lunette, the two circular pictures, and the 
altar-piece itself, 15 pictures. 

2. Subject — .Subject of the altar-piece, the Ascension. The lunette contained 
a representation of the Almighty with two Angels. The subjects of the three 
centre pictures of the predella were the Adoration of the Eangs, the Baptism, 
and the Resurrection ; the remaining two were half figures of S. Costanzo and 
S. Ercolano. The pilasters were adorned with half figures of the following 
saints : S. Benedetto, S. Scolastica, S. Mauro, S. Placido, S. Flavia, and S. 
Pietro Abate, founder, and first abbot of the convent. The two circular pictures 
contained figures of David and Isaiah. 

8. Size. — Altar-piece, 10 feet 9f inches high, 8 feet 9\ inches wide. The 
three subjects of the predella, each 1 foot 3^ inches high, 2 feet 2^ inches wide. 
The half figures of saints, 11 1 inches high, 10^ inches wide. Measures of the 
othrav unknown. 

4. On what Material painted, — ^All originally on wood. The altar-piece is 
now transferred to cloth, as are also the three half figures of saints in the 
Vatican Gallery. 

5. In what Method.— OtI. 

6. Inscription and Date ; BecuUar Marhs, — 

7. In what Place^ GaU^ry^ or Collection. — ^The altar-piece is in the Public 
Gallery at Lyons. The three predella pictures, from the New Testament, are 

• Each work should be numbered for the sake of easy reference. Pictures might he ennmerated 
n the historical materials come to hand ; a chronological order is unnecessary in such notes, 
although it might he attended to in a catalogue formed from them. In cases like the present, 
where an altar decoration consisted of Berera] picinres, the number of works should be 
specified. 
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in the Pablic Gallery at Roaeiiy where ihej are incorrectly attributed to 
Raphael Three half figures of saints, S. Benedetto, S. Phicido, and S. Flavia» 
are in the Gallery of the Vatican. The other five half figures of saints returned 
to Perugia, and are in the sacristy of S. Pietro Maggiore. Where the other - 
three pictures now are, the lunette and the two circular pictures of Prophets, is 
unknown. 

8. Repetitions^ where, — An inferior repetition of the principal subject^ the 
Ascension, altered only in some colours of the draperies, is in the Duomo of 
Borgo S. Sepolchro. 

9. Copies^ where. — Copies, in water colour, of the two round pictures of 
Prophets, are in the sacristy of S. Pietro Maggiore, at Perugia. The same 
figures were also copied by Raphael when young, in his sketch-book preserred 
in the Venetian Academy. 

10. Engravings, — 

11. Original Drawings and Studies /or the JVorh, where, — 

12. General History, Remarks. — Painted 1495, for S. Pietro Maggiore^ in 
Perugia. Removed from the high altar to a chapel in the same church in 1761. 
When in the chapel (if not before), the pictures of the predella and pilasters 
were protected with glass ; what became of the lunette and the two circular 
pictures is unknown; the rest were taken to Paris during the French occupation 
of Italy, in 1797. The Altar Piece was ultimately, in 1815, presented to Lyons 
by Pope Pius Vn., when the smaller pictures, with the exception of the tiiree 
at Rouen, returned to Italy. See also vol. , p. 

The great and useful work thus detailed will be compiled by the 
Keeper and Secretary, under the supervision of the Director. The other 
duties of the Keeper and Secretary will be to attend the meetings of the 
Board, tr) draw up and prepare the minutes, and to conduct all the 
necessary official correspondence. 

Any recommendations relating to the establishment, made by the 
Secretary to the Board, must be approved by the Director before they 
are so submitted. 

. He will receive his instructions firom the Director, and must implicitly 
follow them in every respect as regards the arrangements, both in Trafalgar 
Sqnare and Marlborough House. 

He will prepare proper pay-lists for the Paymaster-general, and will 
transmit to the Commissioners of Audit monthly statements and a yearly 
account, properly vouched. 

The admission of artists and others, to copy pictures, will be superin- 
tended by the Keeper, under the regulations to be issued by the Director. 
The compilation and continuation of the Historical Catalogues of the 
pictures forming the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square and Marl- 
borough House (which are sold to the public) will be undertaken by the 
Keeper in his capacity of Secretary, as a part of his ordinary duties, 
subject to the revision and approval of the Director. 
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Write to each of the following noblemen and gentlemen (the present 
Trustees of the National GaUeiy)^ 



The Earl of Ripon, 
The Earl of Aberdeen, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Samuel Rogers, Esq., 
The Duke of Sutherland, 
The Earl of EUesmere, 



Lord Monteagle, 
Sir James Qraham, 
Lord Overstone, 
Lord Ashburton, 
William Russell, Esq., 
Thomas Baring, Esq., 



Transmitting to each a copy of this Minute, and acquaint them respect- 
tively that it will give my Lords the greatest satisfaction if they will 
permit this Board to continue them as Trustees of the National Gallery 
under the new system established by this Minute. 

Add, that it has been the object of my Lords to carry out to the best 
of their power the views and recommendations of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and their Lordships feel convinced that, if the existing 
Trustees will continue to exhibit the same lively interest for the good 
of the Gallery for which they have been so long conspicuous^ the most 
favourable results for the future may be anticipated. 

Let warrants be prepared for the signature of my Lords, appointing 
Sir C. Lock Eastlake ... Director. 
Mr. Womum ... - - Keeper and Secretary. 
Mr. Otto Mundler - • - . Travelling Agent. 



APPENDIX L. 

Correspondence between the Societt of Arts and Her Majesty^s 
Commissioners on the subject of the Trade Museum (Animal 
Produce Department). 



1. — Society of Arts to Her Majesty's Commissioners. 

Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, 
Sir, 16th July 1856. 

I am directed by the Council to forward to you, for the informa- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, the following 
extract from tiie minutes of Council held on Wednesday last 

Extract 
*' The Secretary reported that he had received the following letter from 
Sir Joseph Paxton : — 

'''Bock Hill, Sydenham, 
" • Dear Sir, 6th July, 1856. 

'' ' I am called away to Paris for a few days, and as it is poenble 
that in my absence some inquiries may be made of you relatiye to my 
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proposal at the dinner on Tuesday last, I think it well to write and 
explain for your information what my proposal included. 

" ' On the part of the Crystal Palace Company, I should propose to give 
your Society ample space and every requisite facility for the exhibition of 
a Trade Museum at the Crystal Palace, to give free admission to the 
Council and Officers of the Society, and as the museum might be placed 
in connection with our Raw Produce Department, to pay half the salary 
of a caretaker who might attend to both, 

" * Our Directors are all absent, and I write this on my own responsi- 
bility, but with the conviction that they will confirm the offer made 
by me. 

** ' I believe also, that should there be any difficulty in consequence of 
the expense to which the Society of Arts may have been put in connection 
with the museum, the Crystal Palace Directors would not be indisposed 
to assist in providing for it. 

" « I am, &c. 
(Signed) " * Joseph Paxton.' 



" Resolved, — ^That the Royal Commission, having a joint interest with 
the Society in the property of the Trade Museum, be informed of the offer 
with reference to it made by Sir Joseph Paxton, and asked whether the 
Royal Commission have any wish or opinion to express on the subject." 

'' Resolved, — ^That a Committee be appointed to take into consideration 
the communications which have passed between the Council and the 
Royal Commissioners and other parties relative to the disposal of the 
Trade Museum, and to report to the Council thereon." 

'' That the following gentlemen form the Committee : —Lord Ebrington, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Redgrave. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
be summoned." 

I have, &a 

P. Le Neve Foster. 

Edgar Bowring, Esq. Secretary. 



2. — Society of Abts to Her Majesty's Coicmissionebs. 

Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manu&ctures, and Commerce, 
Sir, Adelphi, London, 19th July 1855. 

I AM directed by the Council to hand you on the^other side a copy 
of a Import of the Committee appointed to take into consideration the 
communications which have passed between the Council and the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and other parties relative to 
the disposal of the Trade Museum, and I am to inform you that the 
rqport has been received and unanimouriy confirmed by the CoundL 
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I am fiirtber to request that you will be good enough to bring the 
matter before the Royal Commissioners. 

I am, &a 

P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary. 
Edgar Bowring, Esq. 



Copt of the Beport referred to in the foregoing Letter. 

''The Committee have considered the correspondence between the 
Council and the Boyal Commissioners and the circumstances connected 
with the formation of the collection, and also the letter of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and have resolved : 

" That it be recommended to the Council that the Secretary write to 
the Royal Commissioners, and inform them that the Council are prepared 
&t once to transfer the collection to the Royal Commissioners, and will 
willingly assist in every way in their power to promote the views of the 
Boyal Commissioners, if after consideration of all the circumstances 
they will, 

Ist. Reimburse the Society merely the sum it wDl have expended in 
reference to the collection. 

2nd. Provide a place for its immediate reception and arrangement with 
a view to exhibition and its continuance as a permanent and advancing 
<X)llection/' 

** But if the Royal Commissioners are unable to carry out this arrange- 
ment, then that the Council will, with their sanction, be prepared to make 
such provision as will ensure those permanent advantages which so 
important and novel a collection must confer on the public generally, 
and especially upon the manufacturing interests of the Country. 

**The Committee hold it their duty to recommend to the Boyal 
Commissioners the claims of Professor Solly, who has, with great zeal, 
intelligence, and industry^ brought the Trade Museum to its present veiy 
satisfactory position. 



3. — Her Majesty's Commissioners to the Society of Arts. 
Sir, Whitehall, August 4, 1855. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 16th and 19th 
nit., on the subject of the Trade Museum (Animal Produce Department) 
which has been formed under the joint authority and at the joint ex- 
pense of the Society of Arts and the Commissioners^ and whidi is now 
being exhibited at the Society's rooms. 

With respect to the former of those letters, in which you transmit for 
tiie consideration of Her Majesty's Commissioners, on behalf of the 
Council of the Society, an extract from their minutee respecting a 
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proposal that has been made by Sir Joseph Paxton on the part of the 
Crystal Palace Company, to receive and exhibit the Museum in question 
at the Crystal Palace on the conditions specified by him, I am to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Council, that the Commissioners 
are not prepared to become parties to the acceptance of Sir Joseph 
Paxton's proposal 

With regard to the proposition submitted by the Committee appointed 
to consider the question of the Trade Museum, and adopted by the 
Council of the Society, for the transfer of the whole Museum to Her 
Majesty's Commissioners on the conditions mentioned in the enclosure to 
your letter of the 19th ultimo, I am directed to state that the Commis- 
sioners are prepared to accept the transfer of the collection, and to provide 
a place for its reception and arrangement, with a view to exhibition and 
its continuance as a permanent and advancing collection, as specified in 
the second of the conditions in question. With reference to this subject, Eitimates fbr 
I am to enclose a copy of a paper that has just been laid before Parlia- ^^ 5^"^ 
ment containing a letter addressed by Her Majesty's Commissioners to 
Her Majesty's Government, urging the importance of immediate steps 
being taken to furnish, in the manner therein pointed out, proper accom- 
modation for the exhibition of various collections of national interest for 
the due display of which no means at present exist. 

The Council, who will be aware that the vote necessary for the pur- 
pose has just received the sanction of the House of Commons, will observe 
that this letter contains an especial reference to the case of the Museum 
now imder consideration. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners, in announcing their acceptance of the 
oflTer of the Society and the admission by them of the principle involved 
in the first of the conditions set forth in the Committee's Report, viz., 
that the Society should receive some reimbursement for the outlay it has 
incurred in connection with the formation of the Museum, would, hoi«'- 
ever, observe to the Council that they had not been led to suppose firom 
anything that has passed between themselves and the Society, on the 
subject of the Museum,— either on the occasion of the recent interview 
between themselves and a deputation from the Council, — or in previous 
correspondence, — that the Society looked forward to being repaid the 
outlay it voluntarily undertook to incur for the promotion of a national 
object, so intimately connected with the immediate purposes for which 
the Society was foimded, and as there is no expectation that any amount to 
be paid under this head will be advanced by the Government for the pur- 
pose, but must be defrayed out of the limited funds at the disposal of the 
Commissioners, they will be glad to be favoured by the Council, with a 
statement of the sum which, under these circumstances, they may 
consider it right to receive on behalf of the Society in consideration of 
the proposed transfer of the collection. 
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It affords Her Majesty^s Commissioners mnch pleasure to express 
their entire concurrence in the remarks made in the Beport of the 
Committee ou the subject of the valuable nature of the services rendered 
by Professor Solly in bringing the Museum to its present satisfactory 
position, and their appreciation of the zeal and ability displayed by him, 
and of his qualifications for assisting in the further development of the 
ooUection. At the same time it appears to them that the question raised 
in the Report in connection with that gentleman's services is one which 
scarcely admits of a definite decision at the present moment, but must be 
reserved for ulterior consideration* 

I have, &C. 

Edgab a. BowRiNa 



4. — Society of Akts to Her Majesty's Commissioners. 

Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
Sib, Adelphi, London, I7th October 185o. 

Tour letter of the 4th August last relative to the transfer of the 
Trade Museum now in the possession of this Society, to the Royal Com- 
missioners, has been laid before the Council, and in reply I am directed 
to transmit a copy of certain resolutions which have been passed, the 
effect of which is formally to transfer to the Royal Commissioners the 
Trade Museum, as now exhibited, together with those specimens of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral produce which belong to the Society. 

The Council, in thus relinquiBhing the charge of a collection the 
formation of which they originated, in whose progress they have always 
taken a deep interest, and whose present advanced state in so short a 
time has more than realized their utmost expectations^ believe it their 
duty to record their matured views as to the principles on which a Trade 
Museum worthy of the vast trade and enormous commerce of this 
country and its colonies ought to be developed. 

The Council believe, that to form a Museum of animal produce alone 
would be of comparatively little use. A Trade Museum ought to 
contain animal, mineral, and v^etable products, specially classified with 
a view to their commercial uses and technical instruction. It would in 
no way accomplish this object were other Museums of v^;etable and 
mineral produce, already in existence, to be brought into juxta-position 
with the animal collection. The three collections thus combined would 
not constitute a Trade Museum ; the principles of arrangement, and the 
classification of a collection of minerals, for example, in a Museum 
designed for educational or scientific purposes, are quite different from 
those under which the same collection would be distributed in a Trade 
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Museum deaigned for oommercial rrferenoe, technical ieaohingj and the 
lequirementa of trade. 

There are some portions of your letter to which I am instructed to 
reply, not because the Council admit their justicct but from an anxious 
desire on their part to stand well with the Boyal Commissioners. 

It will be to them a cause of deep regret should their deputation to 
the Royal Commissioners be found to have in any respect gone beyond 
their strictly defined instructions, so as to bind either directly or by impli* 
cation the free action of the Council. The deputation of the Council, as 
they are informed, stated distinctly at their interview with the Boyal 
Commissioners that their instructions were to learn, with as much accuracy 
as might be, the precise views of the Boyal Commissioners with respect 
to the future disposal of their joint property and to report the same to 
the Council. 

In this report (of which I annex a copy) their instructions would seem 
to have been rigidly adhered to. 

It is quite true, as stated in your letter, that nothing has been said in 
the various communications which have passed between the Boyal 
Commissioners and this Society on the subject of compensation. The 
question would have been premature for discussion so long as it continued 
undecided to whom the ownership of the Trade Museum should ulti« 
mately belong. Indeed I am warranted in saying that several members 
of our Council anticipated, at the time the arrangement was entered 
into, that the Trade Museum would be left under the control of the 
Council, and exhibited on premises to be appropriated to the use of the 
Society of Arts, at Kensington Gore. 

In asking the Boyal Commissioners to reimburse the Society the 
money actually expended by the Council on the Trade Museum they 
would observe, that the Society of Arts, although founded upwards of a 
century ago, possesses neither endowments nor real property of any kind ; 
that although it has expended since its institution upwards of 200,0001. 
in the promotion of national objects and in the development of the arts, 
manu&ctures, and commerce of the country and of the colonies, it has 
never yet received the grant of one shilling of the public money, and 
that its whole income is derived from the annual subscriptions of its 
members and of the 400 Institutions associated with it. 

In illustration of these statements they would call attention to the 
fiict, that although the Great Exhibition of 1861 was mainly due to the 
President and Council of this Society, and they undertook all the risk of 
so vast and doubtful an experiment, yet they cheerfully relinquished 
their claim to those profits which they might have insisted on under the 
original contract deeds, and that although the " Surplus Fund," after 
paying all expenses and satisfying claims of every kind, was, notwith* 
standing, very large, yet no portion whatever of that fund was appro- 
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priated for the Society of Arts, even though the justice of their daim 
was formally recognised by the Royal Commissioners. 

Again, with respect to the Educational Exhibition of last year, 
although it taxed the energies of the Council to the utmost, and cost 
14002. besides (of which 400Z. remains a permanent charge on the funds 
of the society), yet it was transferred by the Council to Her Majesty's 
Qovemment without any daim for compensation, on the sole condition 
that it should be forthwith exhibited to the public, a pledge whidi the 
Qovemment have not found themselves in a position hitherto to redeem. 

The Council, however, rejoice to learn that this state of things is no 
longer to continue, for the exhibition and development of the Educational 
Collection made by the Society of Arts is put forward as the very first 
ground on which the Royal Commissioners sought and obtained a grant 
of public money. 

Under these circumstances it is hoped that the Royal Commissioners 
will realize the exact pouition of the Council, dealing as they have to do 
with the small contributions of a large number of persons and insti- 
tutions, and believe that they have the strongest desire stiU to be per* 
mitted to afford such aid as may be in their power to uphold and promote 
those important national objects for the development of which the Royal 
Commissioners have been constituted the legitimate organ. 

I am further instructed to state, that the Council learn with much 
satisfS^H^ion the correct appreciation the Royal Commissioners have formed 
of the energy, ability, and knowledge of Professor Solly. They did not, 
however, expect to receive a formal pledge of his future appointment 
They are satisfied that his own merits will weigh more with the Royal 
Commissioners than even the Council's recommendation. 

I have, &C. 

P. Le Neve Foster, 

Secretary. 

Enclosfae (1.) in the above Letter. 
Resolutions passed by the Council of the Sodety of Art& 

Resolved, That it appears by the books of the Sodety that the sum of 
929Z. 58. 9d. has been expended in actual advances solely on behalf of the 
Trade Museum, exclusive of the expenses due to the use of apartments^ 
coals, gas, stationery, the services of the officers of the Sodety, and the 
attendance of its servants. 

Resolved, That, the Royal Commissioners having under the arrange- 
ment originally entered into, already paid 4002. towards the formation of 
this Museum, on their undertaking to pay to the Treasurers of this 
Society the sum of 5292. 5s. 9c7., being the balance of the foregoing sum 
929t 5s. 9d, the property of the Sodety of Arts in the Trade Museum 
be made over to the Royal Commissioners, (excepting only such artides 
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«8 belong to Professor Solly,) and thai the Council do present to them, as 
a gift, those specimens of animal, vegetable, and mineral produce which 
exdtifiively belong to the Society. 

(Signed) P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary. 

Ekclosxtke (2.) in the above Letter. 

Minute of what took place at the conferrence between the Koyal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and a deputation from the 
Council, on Saturday 30th June 1855, relative to the Trade Museum 
Collection. 

Viscount Ebrington reported that a deputation, consisting of himself. 
Dr. Booth, Mr. Redgrave, and Mr. Saunders, had waited upon the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, on Saturday 30th June, to> 
confer with that body relative to the Trade Museum Collection. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, as President of the Commission, 
informed the Deputation that the Commissioners were fully impressed 
with the importance of the collection being at once placed in a situation 
suitable for its completion and display, and that for this purpose they 
had determined forthwith to erect suitable temporary buildings on the 
Commissioners' estate at Kensington Qore in which this collection with 
other collections might be placed until the permanent building intended 
to be erected there should be ready for their reception. 

His Royal Highness further informed the Deputation that it would 
be desirable that the Council of the Society of Arts should place the 
Commission in possession of their views relative to the ultimate disposal 
of the collection, and requested to know how much longer the Council 
could keep the collection displayed as at present. 

It was replied that the Council could not without very considerable 
inconvenience set apart its rooms for the display of the collection longer 
than two months from the present time, and that under any circumstancea 
the collection could not be shown at all in the Society's rooms for longer 
than three months, as the rooms, at present very inadequate for the 
exhibition, would be required for other purposes. 

Viscount Ebrington said, that the members of the Council present 
were a deputation only and could not pledge the Council. 

The Deputation undertook to report to the Council the information 
afforded by the Commission, and to communicate at an early period 
the views of the Council relative to the proposition of the Royal 
Commissioners. * 



5. — He9 Majesty's Commissioners to the Society of Arts. 
Sot, Whitehall, October 26, 1855. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th instant. 
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submitting for the information of the Commissioners a copy of Reso- 
lutions passed by the Council of the Society of Arts to the effect that 
they are prepared to transfer to the Comnussioners, for the sum of 
5291. 58. 9d.. their share of the Trade Museum recently exhibited in the 
rooms of the Society. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners observe that the above amount repre- 
sents the total sum that has been expended by the Society in connection 
vith the formation of the museum in question ; but as they have already, 
in their letter of the 4th August last, expressed their admission of the 
principle that the Society should receive from them, in consideration of 
the transfer of the collection, some reimbursement for the outlay it has 
incurred in connection with the formation of the museum, and as they 
left it to the Council to state the amount which under the circumstances* 
detailed in that letter they would consider it right to receive as such 
reimbursement, it only remains for the Commissioners to state their 
acceptance of the terms set forth in your communication, and their 
readiness to pay the fiill amount of 5292. 58. Sd- claimed by the Society, 
which sum they have accordingly instructed their financial officer to pay 
to you on the transfer to them of the collection, and its removal to its 
destination in the new museum building. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners direct me to convey to the Council their 
thanks for the valuable suggestions oflered by them as to the principles 
upon which the development of a Trade Museum worthy of this country 
should be made to depend. 

In thus assuming the sole charge of this collection, the Royal Com- 
missioners cannot omit this opportunity of again testifying to the high 
sense entertained by them of the cordial co-operation which they have at 
all times experienced from the Society, whether in connection with the 
objects of the Great Exhibition for which the Commission was originally 
appointed, or, as respects the development of the more extensive scheme 
originating with the existence of the Surplus Fund, for the execution of 
which they subsequently received powers from the Crown. Of this scheme 
the establishment of a permanent and increasing Trade Museum forms an 
important part ; and from their experience of the efficacious assistance 
which they have already received from the Society of Arts in connection 
with its formation. Her Majesty's Commissioners will gladly avail them- 
selves of the offer of the Council expressed in your letter, to continue to 
afford such aid as may be in their power towards the promotion of the 
national objects which they have in view. 

I have, &C. 

Edoab a. Bowbiko. 
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Memorandum by Captain (now Major) Ow£N, R.E., upon the 
PROPOSED Museum of Manufactures at Kensington Gore. 

No definite form having yet been given to the proposal made at p. 30 
of the Second Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners for the establish- 
ment of a Museum of Manufactures at Kensington Gore, I trust it may 
not be considered inappropriate if, as one of their ofiBcers, I submit my 
views upon this important subject for their consideration. 

The Commissioners have proposed to find the means of concentrating in 
one spot all the Institutions^in the Metropolis supported for the promo- 
tion of Science and Art, of givingjto the whole an educational character, 
and thus of inducing a higher tone of feeling and intellectual apprehension 
in the pursuits which engross the attention of a nation already pre-emi- 
nent for its enterprise and industry. The proposal embraces the removal 
of the National Gallery ; of a portion of the British Museum ; of the 
Museum of Economic Geology in Jermyn Street ; of that in the Gardens 
at Kew ; of the New Collection of Ornamental Manufactures at Marl- 
borough House ; and in addition, as far as it may suit the convenience 
of the Membei-s, it is proposed to give all the Learned Societies of London 
facilities for establishing themselves on the same spot, with their resj^ec- 
tive Museums and Collections. 

It is further proposed, by a fusion of the Museum of the Society of 
Arts with the Collection presented to Her Majesty's Commissioners by 
the Exhibitors, to form the nucleus of the " Museum of Manufactures," 
which is now imder consideration. In attempting to give a sketch of 
what such a Museum should be, it is desirable to ascertain more plainly 
the void which it is required to fill among existing Collections. There are 
already — 

1. The British Museum, which in addition to Collections purely scien- 
tific, is in a great degree a Museum of Manufactures of past ages and of 
all countries. 

2. The Museum of Economic Geology, besides being a purely Geolo- 
gical Collection, has become a Museum of Manufactures, only limited by 
the condition of the original material having been of the Mineral 
Kingdom, and comprises Damascus sword-blades, Etruscan vases, and 
even the water-wheels used in some of the processea 

3. The Museum at Kew extends to calico and straw bonnets, and 
might without impropriety be called a Museum of Botanical Manufac- 
tures. 

N 
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4. The produce of the Animal Kingdom applicable to Manufactures has 
been hitherto unrepresented in any Collection ; but the Society of Arts 
has lately undertaken the task with the assistance of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners. There is no doubt that Professor Solly, in whose hands 
the formation of this Collection has been placed, will find it necessary to 
introduce into it illustrations of finished Manufacture ; and to judge from 
the Museum at Kew and in Jermyn Street, it will be considered incom- 
plete without silk in every stage of its manu&tcture, boots, broadcloth, 
feather flowers, and the various machines used in their preparation. 

6. The Collection of Ornamental Art at Marlborough House is strictly 
a Museum of Manufactures, both ancient and modem, gathered from the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Elingdoms, there being nothing whatever 
inapplicable to its purposes but such articles, if there be any, that neither 
have, nor are susceptible of, form or colour. 

6. Then comes, lastly, the proposed Trade Museum of Manu&ctures, 
intended to " enable Manufacturers to compare the respective excellences 
of production,"* and which should, therefore, comprise specimens of every 
kind of result of human industry, whether it be a bed of coal discovered 
in a distant colony, an improved harrow or loom, a new or cheap 
description of earthenware, or a new process in ornamentation, the sole 
limitation being that the specimens must be somewhat recent, and must 
after a certain time be removed to make place for othera 

Supposing these six Collections or Museums of Manu&ctures established 
on the same spot, it would be more than ever necessary to lay down some 
strict rules to limit the province of each, so as to prevent repetitions of the 
same articles, which, under their present management, are constantly 
occurring, and if these rules were too arbitrary, they would impcdr all 
the Collections. 

In the case of pottery, for example, it would be difficult to determine 
whether pottery is more 'important in a historical, mineral, artistical, or 
commercial point of view, and therefore, whether pottery should be col- 
lected for the British Museum, the Mineral Museum, the Art Museum, 
or the Trades' Museum. The fact of its still being nothing but pottery, 
leads to the solution of the difficulty, viz., that all pottery should remain 
together, for no other reason than that it is pottery ; that it is purchased, 
presented, or deposited for the benefit of potters^ of porcelain painters, 
and, above all, of those whom it is wished to make wise and discriminating 
purchasers of pottery. It maybe conceived that one vase may be desired 
to be added to the collection from its archaeological interest, another from 
its graceful form, a third frx)m the peculiarity of some flux used in colour- 
ing it, a fourth for its excessive cheapness, and a fifth to illustrate some 
application of machinery ; there, will, of course, be persons quite competent 

* Second Report of H. M. Commisnonen to the Crown, p. 81. 
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to give such recommjendations, and they should in all cases be attended to ; 
but that object being obtained, the vase which the professor requires for 
the instruction of his dass^ or the illustration of his particular theory of 
manufiicturing science, should be placed in the public collection of pottery, 
where it would always be available for study or examination. But the 
question of the arrangement of this and other vases should depend upon 
the convenience of the public visiting the collection, more than upon the 
particular view of industry taken by those who recommend the acquisi- 
tion of such articles. 

What has been said in the case of pottery applies equally to every 
other branch of industry. To investigate the laws upon which good and 
effective calico-printing depends, requires the co-operation of the artist, 
the chemist, the engineer, and perhaps the botanist ; but there certainly 
is no valid reason for a separate collection of printed calico in the charge 
of the professors of each science. 

It is therefore submitted, for the consideration of the Commissioners, 
whether they should not direct theii* attention to the formation of one 
Museum only at Kensington, of which the existing and proposed col- 
lections above enumerated should form the nucleus, and that it should 
comprise aU that the most competent people consider it advantageous to 
preserve for the education of the public Further, that the arrange- 
ments of this Museum should simply follow that which already exists 
in the commercial arrangements of the industrious part of the nation 
who are to visit the Museum, and for whose instruction it is prepared, 
and could, perhaps, be best based upoQ a classified census of the popu- 
lation. Thus, there would be a pottery department for potters, and 
a calico printing section of a great cotton class for calico printers, 
comprising in each case the raw materials, the machinery necessary for 
its production, and illustrations of what has b'^en and is produced in 
each department most worthy of study or observation, whether in an 
artistic, scientific, or commercial point of view. 

I trust I shall not be understood to dispute the advantages of the 
division of the consideration of human industry into the four depart- 
ments of Raw Produce, Machinery, Manufactures, and Fine Arts, adopted 
in the Exhibition of 1851. In taking a comprehensive view of any 
industrial process, it must inevitably be considered under these four 
headSy or Physically, Mechanically, Commercially, and Artistically. It 
requires a different order of mind to give a competent opinion or useful 
instruction in either of these departments, and the more closely each 
person keeps to his own particular point of view, the more advantageous 
will be his labours and researches. As, however, the science of each is, 
with very few exceptions, concerned in every dep of a process, it is recom- 
mended that there should be but one collection of articles, to which each 
and all might go for study or illustration. And it is submitted, that 

N 2 
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the most useful and even the most philosophical classification of a Museum 
is that which already exists among the people who are to visit it, who 
have arranged themselves into groups and families, for the supply of 
their mutual wants, and into whose service it is wished to bring all the 
science and art which is available for ministering to those wants. 

It may be objected that of the thousands who visit a collection, such, 
for instance, as the Exhibition of 1851, there are very few who do so 
for real purposes of improvement. This is certainly true of the idle part 
of the community, and even, to some extent, of the industrious portion, 
who are perhaps bent upon holiday-making, and glad to escape from the 
subjects of their constant thoughts and labours. Tliis sort of idle curiosity 
is one of the facts that must be considered and taken advantage of, while 
the principal object must be to supplant it, nothing being so likely to 
leave the mind of the visitor in an equally blank state after his visit as 
before, as to present to him a series of objects having no relation to one 
another, that he can understand, and which, therefore, constantly tend 
to efface one another in his mind. I would submit, that there are no 
means so sure to avoid this evil as to render the management of the 
M)iseum a means of concentrating the attention of visitoi-s on one subject, 
or one process, and to raise their respect and wonder for the science, 
skill, labour, and genius which have been expended in all countries, and 
in all ages, upon any particular trade. This will be true in an especial 
degree if the trade is one in which the visitor is himself engaged ; it may 
substitute humility for conceit, inspire some with a desire and a deter- 
mination to emulate those who have preceded them, and induce them to 
seek the advice and instruction of those whose position and acquirements 
may qualify them to afford it. 

As mere consumers or purchasers of the produce of industry, such an 
arrangement would also raise their respect for those who minister to their 
wants, and would gradually induce a demand for what is really beautiful 
and excellent, instead of what is novel and strange, and thus not only 
raise their own character, but that of the manufacturers and dealera in 
such articles, whose interest would not be so much as at present opposed 
to their duty, and often, no doubt, their wishes, they being constantly 
called upon by an uninstructed public to supply that which merely bears 
the show of beauty and excellence, and leads to a taste which has made 
us a byword among nations, and deceptive artifices which are a disgrace 
to our manufactures. 

Instead, therefore, of seeking to form a new and separate Museum, of 
Manufactures, the question resolves itself merely into the introduction 
of the commercial element into the great Museum proposed, making tlie 
whole of it bear directly upon the character of the daily and hourly 
productions of our looms and workshops. In every hall or gallery 
containing the productions of any particular trade, I would suggest 
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that there should be places set apart for the temporaiy reception of 
specimens of recent produce presenting any sort of novelty, as to sub- 
stance, form, design, or economical production, where manufacturers, 
dealers, or importers should, imder certain restrictions, or, if necessary, 
on the payment of certain fees, acquire the privilege of showing specimens 
of their wares by the side, or in the vicinity, of articles of a similar 
nature produced by different nations in different ages, and by every 
kind of process. Thus would their merits be best appreciated, and their 
defects exposed. This permission of deposit should only be granted for 
a limited time ; at the expiration of which, should any article which 
has been exhibited prove sufficiently interesting or admirable to be 
valuable for public instruction, it might be added to the permanent 
collection. 

If, on the other hand, it be determined to settle the claims of the 
various departments of knowledge among several distinct collections, 
and the Trades' Museum becomes only a collection of those articles 
whose interest is ephemeral, with the chance of an occasional chef 
d'cs^uvrCy the Museum formed of objects which would improve and 
instruct the visitors would be severed from that where the visitors 
would be expected to act as judges, and thereby instruct and improve 
the manufacturers ; and either the Trades' Museum would be unfre- 
quented, or fi'equented at the expense of the attendance on what is really 
elevating and instructive. If, under the first^supposition, it be deserted 
by the visitors to the institution, it would soon lose the support of first- 
class manufacturers, and become a worthless collection of abortive 
attempts at improvement. In the second, even if rendered attractive 
by vigorous management, and by the aid of fountains, flowers, and 
other accessories, the crowd would be drawn away fi-om the more in- 
structional departments, and the elevating influences of history, science, 
and art would be lost to the great bulk of the visitors. 

Henbt C. Owen, Captain RE. 

January 1854. 
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CoKRESPONDENCE between Her Majesty's Commissioners and the 
Treasury on the Subject of the Sale of the Bernal Collection. 

Sir, Palace of Westminster, February 28, 1856. 

I AK directed by Her Majesty's CommissionerB for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to request that you will call the attention of the Lords Com- 
jnissioners of Her Majesty's treasury to the approaching sale of the 
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Collection of Works of Art formed bj the late Mr. Bemal, and generally 
known by the name of the " Bemal Collection/' 

It is the opinion of Her Majesty's Commissioners that it would be 
highly desirable that this important Collection should be secured for the 
use of the nation, while they feel that even if Her Majesty's Government 
should not be willing to incur the responsibility of purchasing the whole 
of it, or p^manently to expend so large a sum as would be required for 
the purpose, it might probably be most advantageous, in a pecuniary 
point of view, to buy the Collection as a whole in the first instance, 
with the ultimate intention of selling off such portions, of it as might not 
be eventually required. 

Under present circumstances, however, and bearing in mind that the 
comm^cement of the sale will take place as early as Monday next, the 
5th of March, the Commissioners are not prepared to urge the adoption 
of so extensive a measure ; but they would suggest that the alternative 
<x)urse might be advantageously followed, of sanctioning the outlay of a 
Bpecific sum for the purpose of making purchases at the sale, in conformity 
with some fixed principle of selection. 

To this end they have, as a preliminary measure, requested the properly 
qualified officers of the Science and Art Department of the Board of 
Trade to prepare, with such professional assistance as they may find 
necessary, a report on the subject of the collection, in which will be 
found embodied the views entertained by Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
as to the principles upon which a selection of articles to be purchased 
might be advantageously made in the interests of the public. 

The Commissioners have directed that this report shall be transmitted 
for the consideration of the Lords of the Treasury at the earliest possible 
period, and before the close of the present week, accompanied by a 
marked catalogue of the collection, showing the articles which, upon the 
principles explained in the report, it may be desirable to purchase, and 
the prices up to which authority might, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, be given to the agent employed on the occasion, to advance 
his biddings if necessary. 

The Commissioners are not in a position at this moment to state the 
exact amount which will be required for the purpose of making the 
suggested purchases ; but the necessary particulars on this head will be 
forwarded by them at the time of transmitting the report and marked 
catalogue above referred to. 

Should the Lords of the Treasury agree with Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners in their view of the expediency of the purchases in question, 
and the various articles proposed to be purchased be secured accordingly, 
the Commissioners apprehend that it will rest with their Lordships to 
decide upon the place or places in which the collection so formed should 
be ultimately deposited. Pending, however, the decision of this question. 
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which it would seem desirable to reserve for idterior consideration, con- 
nected as it necessarily is with the wider question of the proposed 
incorporation of Arts and Manufactures, the nucleus of which is already 
possessed by the British Museum', the Board of Trade, and the Commis- 
sioners themselves, the Commissioners conceive that the collection might 
in the mean time be made without delay of great practical utility, by 
means of being exhibited in a complete state to the general public. 

As respects such an exhibition of it in the metropolis, it would afford 
Her Majesty's Commissioners much pleasure to co-operate with Her 
Majesty's Government in such manner as might be approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury for the purpose of ensuring its proper exhibition. 

The Commissioners at the same time consider that it would be highly 
conducive to the interests of Art and the cultivation of the public taste, 
that the collection should be subsequently circulated in the principal 
provincial towns, especially in the seats of manu£EU3ture, where the pro- 
ducers would have an opportunity of availing themselves of the 
numerous suggestions which such a collection would offer for the 
practical improvement of manufactures ; an opportimity which, in the 
present state of the different Local Museums, is seldom offered The 
public at large would at the same time have the advantage of properly 
inspecting and profiting by the collection previous to its being trans- 
ferred to its final place of deposit. The Commissioners are of opinion 
that such a course would be highly appreciated throughout the country. 

In submitting this important subject for the early and &vourable 
consideration of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
Her Majesty's Commissioners would, in conclusion, suggest, that if the 
contemplated outlay should be authorized by them, their Lordships 
should direct measures to, be taken for the purpose of preventing the 
danger of an unnecessary outlay of the public money arising out of a 
competition between various public bodies or departments anxious to 
obtain any of the articles in question, as has so often occurred on previous 
occasions, and the evils of which are, they feel assured, fully appreciated 
by their Lordship& 

I have, &c 

The Secretary to the Treasury. Edqab A, BoWBiNG. 



SjsLj Palace of Westminster, March 2, 1856. 

WrrH reference to my letter of the 28th ult. on the subject of the 
purchase for the use of the nation of a portion of the " Bemal Collection'' 
at the forthcoming sale, I am now directed by Her Majesty's Commis* 
sionerB to transmit to you herewith, for the information and consideratioa 
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of the Lords Commissionera of Her Majesty's Treasury, the report of 
Messrs. Cole and Redgrave of the Board of Trade, and the marked 
catalogue of the collection therein referred to. 

Their Lordships will perceive that the total sum which it is proposed 
should be allocated for the purpose of making the necessary purchases 
will not exceed 16,000i. 

I have, &a 

The Secretary of the Treasury. Edgar A. Bowring. 



Report of Messrs. Cole and Redgravk 

The articles in the Bemal Collection marked in the accompanying 
catalogue have been selected on the following grounds: — First and 
mainly, on account of the suggestions they are calculated to afford for 
improving manufeMH^ures; beauty and excellence of style as decorative 
works, and for skilful workmanship ; as illustrations of tedmical -pro- 
cesses, both from an artistic and scientific point of view ; and lastly, for 
their interest as historic specimens of manufacture and ornament. 

Although some of the specimens possess considerable archaeological 
value, that consideration, and still less mere rarity or fashion (as in the 
case of costly examples of Sevres porcelain vases), have not been admitted 
as reasons for selection. Some specimens of Italian majolica ware, how- 
ever, combine archseological interest with peculiarities calculated to offer 
valuable hints for the manufacture of modem pottery ; but as it is under- 
stood that the Tiiistees of the British Museum are likely to purchase 
them, they have not been included in the list of selections, as they other- 
wise would have been. 

According to the instructions received, an estimated value has been 
marked in the catalogue against all articles which have been considered 
by Mr. Robinson, the Curator of the Museum at Marlborough House, in 
concert with Mr. John Webb, as being worth above 102. : the accom- 
panying list shows the aggregate of these, amounting to the sum of 
10,9762. A fm-ther selection of articles, estimated at 102. and under, 
amount in the gross to the sum of 4,5982. : the total being 15,5742. In 
a case like the present, where the articles are very numerous, and the 
competition also likely to be great, it would be more economical to 
employ a dealer rather than a public officer to make the purchases ; and 
assuming the cost of the agency for purdiase to be 2^ per cent on this 
sum, the total amount required for the purchase would be 15,9632. 7«. 

It is understood that the articles to which a specified price is affixed 
in the margin of the catalogue are not to be purdiased at higher ntea 
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than the amounts so stated. It must be expected that the operation of 
this rule will deprive the nation of articles which it ought certainly to 
possess. With respect to the class of articles estimated at lOl. or under, 
amounting in the gross to 4,5982. — provided this total is not exceeded, 
some latitude in the price of the separate articles ought to be allowed to 
the agent employed to purchase. 

In order to render tliis collection of the greatest public use, it is expe- 
dient that the articles should be exhibited in the principal seats of 
manufiicture, especially at Birmingham, Sheffield, the Potteries, Man- 
chester, fcc, and the arrangements described in the accompanying papers, 
which are already successfully in action, for exhibiting, in the local 
Schools of Art, selections from the Marlborough House Museum, might be 
applied in this case. In the event of such a course being followed, it 
would be necessary to estimate for the expense of the local Exhibition ; 
to provide security against accident, glass-<»ises, £rames, packing-cases, 
travelling-vans, and the organization of proper superintendence. For 
these purposes an estimate of not less than 1,5002. should be made. 

It has been already remarked that there are reasons to believe that the 
Trustees of the British Museum desire to obtain some of the specimens of 
majolica on account of their arcliasological interest. Should the Trustees 
be authorized to make purchases, it would appear desirable that tlie 
specimens bought should not be separated from the collection imtil the 
public ias had an opportunity of seeing the whole purchases together ; 
and as the present rules of the Trustees do not allow articles to be 
removed from the British Museum even to other public institutions, it 
would be expedient, especially for the sake of the provincial exliibitions, 
that the articles should be exhibited in the manufacturing districts before 
they are deposited in the Museum. 

(Signed) Henry Cole. 

BicHARD Redgrave. 



Enclosure in the Report of Messrs. Cole and Redgrave. 

" The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade are desirous 
that Local Schools of Art should derive aU possible advantages from the 
Central Museum of Ornamental Art, and are prepared to aflbrd assistance 
in enabling them to do so. Their Lordships are of opinion, that if 
articles belonging to the Central Museum were circulated among the 
Schools of Arts, and publicly exhibited, the instruction given in the 
schools would be aided ; the formation of local Museums encouraged ; 
the funds of the local schools assisted ; and the public knowledge of 
taste generally improved. 

« With these views, my Lords have directed that collections should be 
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made of artides firom each of the divisions of the Central Museum^ 
namely : — ghiss, laoe, metals, ivory carvings, SiC, pottery, paper-hangings, 
and woven fabrics ; and that they should be sent in rotation to local 
schools making due application and expressing their willingness to con* 
form to the following conditions : — 

" 1. That adequate provision be made by the committee of the local 
schools for exhibiting, during a limited period, the collections to 
the students and the public, both in the daytime and the 
evening. 

*'2, That the committee of the school endeavour to add to the 
exhibition, by obtaining loans of specimens firom the collec- 
tions of private individuals in the neighbourhood. 

" 3. That the students of the schools be admitted fi^e ; but that all 
other persons, not students, pay a moderate fee for admission, 
which should be higher in the morning than the evening. To 
enable artizans and others employed in the dajrtime tos hare 
in the benefits to be derived fi-om the collection, the fee on 
three evenings in the week should not exceed one penny each 
person. 

^'4. That any fimds so raised should be applied — 1st, To the pay- 
ment of the transport of the collection to the school, and other 
expenses of the Exhibition; and, 2nd, That the balance be 
appropriated in the following proportions, namely : — One 
quarter to the masters' fee fiind ; one -half to the purchase of 
examples for a permanent museum, &;c. ; and one quarter to the 
general fund of the schooL Committees of schools desiring to 
receive the collections are requested to make application in the 
accompanying form." 



Treasury Chambers^ 
^iR, HY Lords and Gentlemen, March 8, 1855. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury have directed 
me to acquaint you that my Lords, having referred your Beport and 
Letter, dated the 28th ultimo and 2nd March respectively, to the con- 
sideration of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
have been pleased, on their recommendation, to sanction purchases being 
made on behalf of the Department of Science and Art at the sale of 
the ^'Bemal Collection/' subject to the following rules and under- 
standing : — 

1. That the articles be selected with a view to their utility as speci- 
mens worthy of imitation in shape, style, colour, *&a, by our manu&o- 
turers, and with the view of encouraging good taste and genenl 
improvement 
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2. That no higher price be given for any article than that marked in 
the catalogue delivered to this Board. 

3. That the entire sum to be expended shall not exceed 12,000i. 

I am at the same time to add that my Lords have been pleased 
entirely to approve of the proposal to render this collection accessible to 
persons in the provinces, as being in strict accordance with the useful 
purposes for which my Lords have been induced to sanction this expendi- 
ture. 

I have, &c. 
The Commissioners James Widjon. 

for the Exhibition of 1851. 



APPENDIX 0. 

Memorial of the Royal Academy of Music praying for the Grant 
of a Site on the Kensington Gore Estate. 

To the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. 

The Directors of the Royal Academy of Music beg leave to submit, for 
the consideration of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, a 
statement of the nature and objects of this Institution, with a request 
that a site may be assigned to them on the estate at Brompton belonging 
to the Commissioners, for the purpose of erecting a building suitable for 
the accommodation of the Royal Academy of Music. 

In the year 1822 Lord Westiporeland brought forward a plan for the 
establishment of an Academy for the instruction of Music in all its 
branches, for which, up to that time, no general school or institution 
existed in this country. This plan was approved of by His late Majesty 
George the Fourth, and, thus recommended, a considerable subscription 
was in a short time obtained, and the Academy was established in the 
foUowing year. 

In 1830 a charter of incorporation was granted, constituting the 
Institution a corporate body, under the title of '^ The Royal Academy 
of Musia'' 

In 1834 a fourth part of the proceeds of the Great Festival in West- 
minster Abbey, amounting to 2,2502., was given to the Academy, which 
sum was invested in the names of trustees, and the interest appropriated 
to the establishment of King's Scholarships. Two scholars, one female 
and one male, are elected every year for the term of two years, so that 
there are always four on the foundation : these receive their musical 
education gratuitously. 
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The number of pupils received into the Institution since its foundation 
amounts to nine hundred and seventy-eight. Many of these now hold 
the first position in the principal orchestras of the country, many have 
distinguished themselves as vocalists, and some have sustained a high 
reputation as composers; and there can be no doubt that the great 
majority of the pupils, who have qualified themselves to act as teachers, 
have materially contributed not only to the present state of improvement 
in the art, but also to the establishment of a better system of instruction 
in the metropolis as well as in the country. 

The number of students at present in the Academy is one hundred and 
twenty-one in aU ; namely, seventy-four females, and forty-seven males ; 
a strong proof of the high estimation in which it is held by those persons 
who are connected with the musical profession, more especially as, from 
the want of other funds, the students are required to pay nearly the whole 
expense of their education. 

The income of the Academy hds for some years been about 4,000i., the 
greater portion of which, about 3,o00f., is derived fix)m the contributions 
of the pupils. The interest on the funded property, 7,500^., is 23QI., and 
the amount of the subscriptions about 3002. per annum. 

This short account will be sufficient to show the nature and objects of 
the Institution. As an educational establishment, the Eoyal Academy 
of Music has eminently fulfilled the purpose intended when the means 
at its disposal are taken into consideration. But the state of the funds 
has not, at any period, been in a prosperous condition ; indeed it has had 
to contend against pecuniary difficulties of such a character as, on more 
than one occasion, to threaten its very existence- 

The actual amount of the fiinds, after all debts shall have been paid, 
is about 6,500Z., including the grant from the Westminster Abbey 
Festival. The committee, therefore, have only a sum of about 4j,000Z. at 
their disposal to apply to any building purposes — a sum barely sufficient 
to make the necessary provision for the accommodation of the Academy 
in the event of a site being given up to it. 

It might, however, be highly desirable to combine, with the rooms 
required specially for the use of the Academy, a large music hall, a 
music library, and rooms for the exhibition of musical instruments, 
which would not only be highly serviceable to the musical public 
generally, but have become almost necessary from the present advanoea 
state of the art. 

The cost of such buildings would probably be about 20,000?., a sum 
far beyond what the Directors of the Institution could provide. But as 
the large music hall might be available for other public bodies who 
might hereafter be located on the property of the Commissioners, some 
assistance might be obtained from them. A sum of money may possibly 
be obtained on debentures, to be issued on the security of the buildings, 
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from persons interested in the advance of the musical art ; it being 
understood that the large room might be let for concerts, or holding 
public meetings, under such regulations as may be approved of by the 
Commissioners. 

The plans of any building proposed to be erected would, of course, be 
submitted to the Commissioners for their approval ; but should it be 
necessaiy te incur any additional expense on account of external decora- 
tion or architectural ornament, the Directers of the Boyal Academy of 
Music venture to hope, that for such expense they might receive some 
aid from the Commissioners. 

Leinster. Qeobge Clerk. 

Wilton. B. R. Vyvyan. 

Howe. A. F. Barnard. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. John Campbell. 

Saltoun. Quintin Dick. 

WROTrESLEY. Wtndham Goold. 
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Circulars on the Subject of Industrial Instruction issued by the 

Society of Arts. 

I. 

Society of Arts, Manufactures/ and Commerce, ; 
Sir, Adelphiy London, January 25, 1853. 

I AM instructed by the Conmiittee on Industrial Instruction of the 
Council of the Society of Arts to direct your attention to the present 
aspect of the great national question, the education of the people. 

The Committee believe that the present is a time peculiarly auspicious 
for pressing the settlement of this question on the Oovemment and the 
Legislature. Many causes conspire to this : the adjustment of those 
political questions which have engrossed the attention both of the Legis- 
lature and of the people for the last forty years ; the interest which all 
classes now take in the progress of social reforms ; the leisure afforded by 
peace abroad and profound tranquillity at home ; the growing prosperity 
of the coimtry ; the tide of emigration steadily setting in to our colonies ; 
these and other circumstances of a like tendency, point to the present as a 
most favourable juncture to press for a satisfactory arrangement of this 
great question. 

The Committee, taking up that portion of the subject which lies more 
immediately within their province — ^industrial instruction as a means of 
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promoting arts, manufactures, and commerce, the chartered objectB of 
their Society — only give expression to a widely-spread opinion — an 
opinion which has now deepened into conviction smce the products of the 
industry of the nations of the earth were brought into emulative com- 
parison at the Great Exhibition of 1851, — that industrial instruction and 
a suitable training bearing on the realities of life, and fitted to the wants 
of the times, are the pressing needs of our day. They are needs which 
the improvement of our ancient educational foundations, and the adapta- 
tion of existing institutions, might be made in a great degree to supply. 
Little of solid advantage is now to be derived from those ample funds 
which the munificence and the sagacity of our forefathers in no stinted 
measure appropriated, \mder the name of Free Grammar Schools, for the 
teaching of the elements of the only knowledge then in being — a munifi- 
cence and sagacity which their descendants on the other side of the 
Atlantic have justly appreciated in founding schools in which the modem 
requirements of society are amply provided for. They have profited by 
the example. With us the teaching has remained nearly stationaryy 
while our knowledge has been almost infinitely augmented. 

The Committee believe that the great want of our time is a thorough 
system of industrial instruction. On this point they would desire to 
remove an erroneous impression very generally entertained. By indus- 
trial instruction they do not mean to indicate a system which would sub- 
stitute the sdiool for the workshop, or the college for the factory. They 
would never accept attendance at a lecture session in lieu of an apprentice- 
ship. They believe that the practice of an art or the manipulations of a 
trade are best learned as realities, as the stated occupations of eveiyday 
life. But they are equally convinced that a knowledge of the principles 
of the sciences on which arts or trades are founded is an indispensable 
element in the instruction of the well-skilled workman. It cannot be 
denied, that a knowledge of the principles of drawing must be useful 
to the draughtsman, or that a familiarity with the properties of the lever 
assist the engineer. 

Among the suggestions the Committee would throw out for your con- 
sideration, and on which your opinion is respectfully desired, they would 
indicate the following, as embodying, at least virtually, some of the great 
principles which ought to be recognised in any national system of indus- 
trial instruction : — 

1. The improvement of the endowed grammar schools, more espe- 

cially of those which are not intimately connected with the 
imiversities ; to enlarge them so as to introduce among the 
subjects taught the elements of industrial instruction. 

2. The conversion of the present mechanics' institutions, where 

practicable, into industrial colleges. 
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3. The introduction into proprietary schools and colleges of a system 

of instruction better suited to the wants of the middle classes. 

4. That aid, in the first instance at least, should be aflforded by 

supplying, at a reduced cost, books, maps and models, diagrams 
and apparatus. 

5. That systematic and defined courses of study be recommended. 

6. That something in the nature of a system of prizes, exhibitions, 

or scholarships be provided. Innumerable rewards exist at 
present for the cultivation of classical learning : whyshould 
there not be some for the promotion of industrial knowledge ? 

7. To hold public examinations at certain central localities, for the 

purpose of awarding such prizes. 

8. To award to candidates who should distinguish themselves certi- 

ficates of different degrees of merit. Such certificates, if care- 
fully awarded and after due examination, might be made, as all 
analogy shows us, of great importance. 

There are, no doubt, other improvements which may be obvious to you, 
and to those who long have taken an interest in the question. If you 
will suggest such, the Committee are prepared to receive them with 
respectful attention. They now appeal specially to those who in other 
days have laboured in the cause ; to those who pressed their views on an 
indifferent people and an apathetic legislature; to those who perse- 
vered, though hope was faint and success far distant, to show in their 
communications to the Society that their convictions still continue un- 
changed, and that the necessity for measures of this kind, so far from 
having passed away, is becoming hourly more urgent. The views thus 
submitted to them the Committee propose to embody fiillyin their report. 

It is generally understood that great efforts will very soon be made to 
introduce, on a national scale, improvements in the existing modes of 
industrial instruction. It will conduce to the true welfare of the 
country, that changes authoritatively suggested shoidd be in accordance 
with the convictions, nay even with the prejudices, of the people. Self- 
supporting, institutions of this kind must be, or they will dwindle away ;. 
self-governed too, or they wiU become open to suspicion, or exposed to 
peculation. 

The Committee believe, if the friends of social improvement will now 
come forward, and merge their minor differences and matters of detail in 
the recognition and adoption of the great cardinal principles which should 
rule the development of this great phase in our social progress, that 
success may be achieved. These principles are self-support, self-govern- 
ment, and unity of action. The abnegation of special plans and cherished 
theories is essential to success, because no man nor body of men can hope 
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^ K-- «vi» views without modification or change. It is a 

^ «;;.«« iu>» v^JTall successful social reforms, that they are the 

...auu compromises — the results of reciprocal concessions. 

, ...Kwo^of all classes are recognised and preserved. Indeed, 

,. V' auUerstand how it can be otherwise in a free country. 

.%..:aJU4i>ut will meet after the recess on the J 0th of February, I 

v,\. v.>bliged if you will favour me with your reply, at your earliest 

wUicuoe, before the 8th of February, if possible 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Edwakd Solly, Secretary. 



11. 

Society of Arts, Manu&ctures, and Commerce, 
Sib, Adelphi, London, February 5, 1853. 

I AM desired by the Industrial Instruction Committ<ee of the 
Council of the Society of Arts to draw your attention to the feeling so 
generally manifested for improving the character of the instruction of 
the industrial classes. 

It seems to be obvious that the increased facilities for the communi- 
cation both of material and thought, have rendered production more 
dependent on the resomrces of applied science than it formerly was, while 
the more general cultivation of taste has led to a demand for a higher 
artistic development of form as applied to manufactures. The triumphs 
of manufacturing skill in modem times are chiefly connected with 
mechanical inventions, or with discoveries in chemical and physical 
science ; and industrial competition has resolved itself into a competition 
of intellect, rather than that of the cost of unskilled labom*, or the 
accidental indigenous possession of the raw material 

While science has effected this silent revolution in production, our 
institutions for special education have not expanded themselves so as to 
teach the principles upon which manufacturing processes depend. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the preliminary technical education of 
the industrial classes should be more suited to the realities of life, and to 
the requirements of modem industry. By industrial instruction is not 
meant a system which would substitute the school for the workshop, or 
the college for the factory ; nor is it for a moment contemplated to sub- 
stitute scholastic learning for the practical training of an apprenticeship, 
but it is obvious that the latter niight be made more efficacious, and its 
acquisition more easy if the apprentice-pupil had previously learned tbe 
principles of Art and Science upon which his industry depends. It 
would be absurd, for example, to suppose that any school could turn out 
a pupil a ready formed machine-maker, yet the labour of the mechanical 
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eDgineer in giving practical instiniction to his apprentice^ would be not 
only lightened, but be made more efficient, if the latter had been pre- 
viously taught mechanical di*awing, had learned the properties of the lever, 
the pulley, and the wedge, and knew the nature of, and the difference 
between cast iron, wrought iron, and steeL While, therefore, the prac* 
tical training would be left as heretofore, it cannot be denied that a 
knowledge of the piinciples of the sciences on which ai-ts or tirades are 
founded is an indispensable element in the instruction of weD-skilled 
workmen. 

The Committee would i*emark that the other great producing states of 
Europe now act upon this conviction, and have founded industrial schools 
and colleges for the preliminary instruction of their producers, tlie pupils 
being in great demand by manufacturers. 

Among the suggestions which the Committee would throw out for 
your consideration, and on which your opinion is respectfully desired, are 
the following, which embody, at least virtually, some of the great prin- 
ciples to be recognised in any national system of industrial instruction : — 

1 . The improvement of the endowed grammar schools, more especially 

of those which are not intimately connected with the univCT- 
sities, and their enlargement, so as to introduce among the 
subjects taught the elements of industrial instruction. 

2. The conversion of the present mechanics' insUtutions, where prac- 

ticable, into systematic industrial schools for artizans. 

3. The establishment of a higher class of schools for those who are 

likely to have charge of manufacturing establi8hment& 

4. Tliat aid, in the firat instance at least, should be afforded by 

supplying, at a reduced cost, books, maps and models, diagrams, 
and apparatus. 

5. That systematic and defined courses of study be recommended. 

6. That something in the nature of a system of prizes, exhibitions, 

or scholarships be provided. Innumerable rewards exist at 
present for the cultivation of classical learning : why should 
there not be some for the promotion of industrial knowledge ? 

Numerous memorials, urging an improvement in industrial instruction, 
have been signed by the leading men of the chief manufacturing towns 
of this country, and, in consequence of these, it is obvious that great 
efforts will soon be made to introduce, on a national scale, improvements 
in the very imperfect modes now existing for obtaining industrial instruc- 
tion. But it is most important that any changes or additions authoritar 
tively suggested should be in accordance with the convictions of the 
manufacturers themselves ; and it is with tliis view that we would desire 
to draw your general attention to the subject, keeping in view that the 
character of instruction given to the working artizan may be different in 

o 
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kind and degree from that necessary for the manufjEicturer . who has to 
take general charge of an extensive &ctory. 

We trust that you will favour the committee with your views on these 
subjects for their consideration, as they are drawing up a report em- 
bracing, as fully as possible, the evidence received ' by them ; for while 
they believe the great want of oiur time to be a thorough system of 
industrial instruction, in connexion with the practical training in the 
workshops of industry, Uiey are convinced that this can only be effectually 
carried out with the full concurrence, sympathy, and support of those 
industrial populations for whose benefit it is intended. 

As Parliament wiU meet, after the recess, on the 1 0th of February, 
I shall feel obliged if you will &vour me with a reply at your earlitH 

convenience. 

By order of the Committee, 

Edward Solly, Secretaiy. 



Extracts from Replies to the above Circulars. 
From Mr. A. Aitkin, chief designer to Messrs. Winfield, of Birmingham 

" It is with much pleasure I have to acknowledge youi- circular of 
February 5th, directing my attention to the necessity which exists for 
providing for the industrial classes of the community a preliminary 
technical education. My own conviction, for a number of years, has 
been that this is a most important desideratum. I have, therefore, much 
satLsfisbction in recording my opinion in favour of the movement. At the 
same time, permit me to add that my conviction has been strengthened by 
fourteen years' experience and intercourse with the class it is more par- 
ticularly intended should be benefited by the introduction of a course of 
technical education. 

*' In the period alluded to I have had the most favourable opportuni- 
ties for observing the natural ability, ingenuity, and physical endurance 
of English mechanics. The result of my observations has been to pro- 
duce the conviction in my mind, that even great natural qualifications, 
guided only by experience, will urge but an unequal contest against 
(other circumstances being equal) workmen trained to labour with a 
knowledge of science, and that therefore the most judicious course to be 
pursued by us is to supplement on the natural capabilities of English 
workmen an education having a direct reference to the several branches 
of manufacture in which they are engaged. Without this precaution, it 
is not unreasonable to expect our superiority, as producers of the useful 
and substantial, may be challenged, and the extended boundaries wherein 
the products of our manufactures find a ready market may suffer some 
diminution in con9equence. 
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" The Second Report of the Royal Commisflioners, the various lectures 
delivered before the Society of Arts on the results of the Exhibition of 
1851, and the evidence collected by Dr. Playfair as to the industrial 
instruction movement on the continent, are each and all conclusively 
demonstrative and significant as to the efforts now being made by the 
various continental states, with the intention of training up manufac- 
turers and artizans, in order the better to contest with us in our position 
as manu&cturers of what is most desired in the several marts of commerce, 
viz., useful and substantial articles at a low rate of cost. 

'* It has hitherto been, and, I trust, will continue to be, alike the glory 
and boast of England, that the raw material which may have been, 
quarried, cultivated, or produced at the antipodes, and imported, has^ 
notwithstanding the cost attendant upon sea voyage, been smelted, con- 
verted, manufactured, spun, or wove, and returned whence it came but 
little increased in cost, certainly not in proportion to the useful purpose 
it serves in its new form and application. The ease with which this has 
been effected by us has excited the desire for competition ; and it cannot 
be denied that^ once started in the race, the manufacturers and artizans 
of other countries are much more favourably situated than we ; for 
already with them an industrial system of education exists ; their museums 
contain collections of the raw materials, the manufactured objects, and 
the machines by which the several objects were produced, or which 
materially assisted in their production. In collecting these together, the 
various Governments or States have spared neither cost nor trouble. The 
consequence is, that the difficulties laboured under in the entire construe* 
tion of a machine, or the discovery of a process, are removed, and the 
defects in either may at once be detected or remedied. Further, attrac- 
tive displays of objects, machines, or processes are alike suggestive, 
attractive, and instructive. They are admirably calculated to arouse the 
inventive and constructive faculties, already quickened by an industrial 
education to detect the rationale of construction, &a — these several 
adjuncts taken collectively render those in possession thereof dangerous 
opponents, when arrayed against practice only, unaided by scientific 
skill, without which it may be said that sure and certain results are not 
to be calculated upon. In truth, the time has now arrived to which 
every exhibition of manufiewituring ai-t has been tending, viz., to show 
where intelligence and science has been brought to bear, or called in to 
aid. That the manufacturer who has done so the most liberally has been 
correspondingly the most successfiil, or if personally the expenditure has 
not in his own case produced a commensurate return, yet eventually the 
crafl, trade, or manufacture has been largely benefited thereby. The 
crude and empirical must henceforth have no place in manufactures; they 
must be cultivated systematically ; to aid them the whole arcana of science 
must be laid open ; the intellect cultivated of those who are to be engaged 
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therein. As a legitimate benefit or consequence which would flow there- 
from, human labour would be lightened, certain results would be arrived 
at, cost would be diminished, and comfort would be diffused to a much 
greater extent than it now is. 

" It may appear somewhat unnecessary that now any doubts should 
be expressed as to the value of science as applied to industrial pursuits ; 
and itr matters but little whether these exist or are manifested by actual 
denial of the truth, or the refusal to adopt the principles which science 
has laid down for our guidance. The far-seeing and enlightened few 
have maintained the excellence and superiority of the laws which regulate 
and control matter ; but the adoption and recognition of such intelligent 
views have been slow, and have been determined by the spread of intel- 
ligence. The importance of scientific knowledge over mere manufacturing 
experience has been repeatedly demonstrated Thus, in 1782, we find 
an intelligent D.D. lamenting (in a paper read before the Royal Philo- 
sophic Society of Manchester) that so few of our ' dyers are chemists, 
and our chemists dyers ;' and in alluding to the elements of ^ taste' and 

* finish,^ we find him saying, ' Our manufacturers must now have, not 
merely that strength of fabric and that durability of texture in which 
once consisted their highest praise ; they must have elegance of design, 
novelty of pattern, and beauty of finishing.' To supply the wants 
already indicated, a public repository for chemical and meclianic know- 
ledge is recommended. A museum is a prominent feature, to consist of 

* all such tnachines in the various arts which seem to bear the most 
distant relation to our own manufactures ; all the processes in those of 
»ilk^ wocl^ linen y or cotton, should there be delineated. There should 
also be provided an assortment of the ingredients used in dyeing and 
printing, and for the purpose of cxperimeivts, A superintendent would 
be necessary to arrange and apply this collection to its proper use. He 
should be a man well versed in chemical and mecJuinical knowledge. 
He should deliver lectures, and give advice and assistance to those who 
wish to obtain a better knowledge of the arts.' An intelligent WTiter 
on the chemical principles of the metallic arts, in 1790, thus forcibly 
paints the difficulties which the mere mechanic labours under : — * The 
smelting of ores, the manufacturing of metals, the elegance and durability 
of dyeing, the making of glass, porcelain, &c., all derive their beauty 
and utility from the same source. Most of these processes are conducted 
by artists wjio are entirely ignorant of their principles, but have acquired 
a considerable degree of certainty and ingenuity from practice ; but 
should any unexpected circumstance arise which they liave not ex- 
perienced before, they are involved in a difficulty which all their practice 
cannot extricate them from, and which, in all probability, can only be 
surmounted by a proper reference to and application of the principles of 
the art ; so that many losses must unavoidably be incurred in working 
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from the want of such fimflamental knowledge.' So mucl), then, for the 
recognition in time past of a want of industrial training, to supply 
Avhich to a certain class the Museum of Economic and Practical Geology 
is well fitted ; but, from its limited extent, it cannot possibly do a single 
tithe of what in comparison is required, nay, demanded. Its professors, 
however, in tlieir inaugural and introductory lectures to the session of 
1851-2, supply some very excellent evidence in favour of scientific 
education. Valuable ores have, in ignorance of their true value, served 
to macadamize highways. A most valuable mine, in the hands of an 
ignomnt proprietor and superintendent, produced only pecuniary loss ; 
while another, in the possession of an educated and skilful miner, though 
comparatively poor in metal, produced a fair return for the capital 
embarked. 

" The advantages to be derived from the manufacturers, superin- 
tendents, and mechanics of our great centre :J of industry having placed 
for their acceptance the means of acquiring a knowledge of those sciences 
which enter more particularly into the manufactures of the particular 
locality, cannot be suitably estimated or appreciated in our present state 
of transition between a determination to adopt science on the one halid, 
nnd to cling to practice only v>'ith the other. Let us take Birmingham 
for example. Can any thinking individual, who has troubled liimself 
with the consideration of how little is, but how much should be, known 
by those who are engaged in the various manufactories, doubt as to 
the advantages which would accrue to the manufacturer who thoroughly 
understood, or who Ind superintendents who equally understood, the 
Kitionale of the several processes gone into. Of the true philosophy of 
the sciences of metallurgy and chemistry how little is known of either 
by tho3e who should understand both. Even the ability to produce an 
analysis of a metal is what is at present possessed by but few. And this 
is of the utmost importance to the manufacturer, and would go far to 
i-esolve many of the difliculties which from time to time present them- 
selves alike to the annoyance of employer and employed. At such 
a period as the present, when the advance in prices of metals has 
dii-ected the attention of the speculative to them; when new ores of 
copper from hitherto unknown localities may be expected to be brought 
into the market, the advantages of analysis in arriving at a knowledge 
of their true value in a money point of view, and also what such would 
be best fitted for, will be readily appreciated It was with no small 
amount of satisfection the writer of this heard, a few days ago, a leading 
ironmaster in Staffordshire declare the obligations which he considered 
were due to scientific analysis. As an instance, he would cite the fol- 
lowing : — " In the jmrchasing of iron ores he did not, as formerly (cheap 
now as the conveyance by railway is), send for a waggon load of ore ; he 
got a sample; sent it up to the MiLseum of Economic Geology, and he 
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relied upon the opinion returned as to the per centage of metal, and 
regulated his purchasing of the ore and the price to be paid for it 
accordingly." Much as electro-metallurgy has been advanced, it doubtless 
would have been much more so had chemistry formed a part of the 
education of those who do the manipulative part of the process. To 
metal rollers, how important to know the effect of temperature upon 
the various mixtures ; while to brass founders and others, how varied in 
shade or colour might they not secure the surface of the works executed 
by them did they but know a little of the effect of the acids on copper 
and its alloys. In the matter of imparting colour to metals the French 
are yet much our superiors ; and the most exquisite colours have been 
and are produced by Frenchmen, or from French recipes. From a want 
of a knowledge of the effect of change in temperature upon the action 
of acids, how much time and money is not unfrequently lost by the 
manufacturer. The several deficiencies alluded to will afford some idea 
as to what is to be gained by a small infusion of technical education. 
A 'little knowledge' to aid us in this particular will, it is to be hoped, 
not prove a * dangerous thing.' 

"The value of scientific knowledge being admitted, and its want 
demonstrated, it is to be hoped that the same measure of liberality will 
be exercised to aid in its diffusion as has already been done in the matter 
of design as applied to manufactures. Hitherto, as a rule, science has 
been studied with us by philosophers only, and manuliacturers have been 
in general dependent on experience gained by practice. The value of 
science being admitted on the one hand and experience upon the other, 
it is in their union that the true value of both is shown to be. United, 
they stand secure, affording a mutual assistance to each other. The 
battery of Daniell developed the ai-t of electro- metallurgy, but the 
practical knowledge of Spencer pointed out a purpose to which the same 
could be applied. This recognised science again came to the assistance 
of the newly discovered art, and the genius of a Faraday, a Daniell, 
a Smee, Shaw, Wright, and Napier, lent their valuable and efficient aid 
to its more complete and perfect development. The production of a 
cheap alkali by the French chemist Le Blanc, from the ordinary sea salt, 
is another forcible illustration of a want indicated by practice and 
supplied by science, and well calculated to display the rich stores which 
lie waiting to reward the scientific inquirer. 

"Acknowledging the important end which is being served in the 
institution of schools of design, the writer is of an opinion that an equally 
important end would be served in the institution of schools for the 
purpose of imparting technical education to those engaged in manu&c- 
tures, whether as principals or subordinates. The union of two such 
important elements as science and art, recognised by the state, and 
receiving assistance througli a central institution, could not fail to operate 
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beneficially, by enabling manufacturers to secure intelligent workmen, 
whose knowledge might be turned to account in economising time and 
material, and in devising means to accomplishing an end, which would 
tell with equal effect on the comforts of the many, the profits of the 
manufacturer, and the national prosperity. 

" It is, therefore, satisfiactory to find that views so much in accordance 
with the wants of the day are recognised by the Eoyal Commission 
under the presidency of His Royal HighncSs Prince Albert, to whom we 
owe the Exhibition of 1851, and aU the advantages which have resulted 
to trade and commerce therefrom, with the still more important pro- 
spective benefits to the national industry which is so clearly implied by 
Beport No. 2, issued by the Royal Commission. 

" A considerable amount of difference of opinion in all probability still 
exists, much prejudice, and, it may be, no little amount of ignorance as 
to the desirability of the said technical education. It will, however, be 
found that such has its origin in a mistaken view of the intentions of 
those who are the advocates of the measure. The same objections have 
firom time to time been urged against schools of design ; but not a doubt 
exists that, at the present time, these objections are being removed, as 
the advantages of such schools are becoming more apparent. In like 
manner industrial education will speedily make its own value apparent. 
This, however, must indicate to us the importance of such a system being 
recognised by the Government, until such time as the benefits derived 
therefrom present themselves in a tangible form. Then, indeed, it may 
be left to take care of itself. But, until then, it will the duty of our 
rulers to assist, encourage, and foster the more intimate connexion of 
science, art, and manufactures, and to afford facilities for the diffusion of 
a knowledge of the first principles which are likely to operate in sim- 
plifying, economising, or increasing production. In referring to your 
circular, the illustration which is given therein as to what is intended to 
be understood by industrial instruction, appears to be very clearly set 
forth. Clever manipulation is the result of practice, which can only be 
acquu'ed in the workshop. A knowledge, however, of the principles 
upon which the various looms, machines, turning lathes, drilling, brewing, 
and punching machines act, with processes exhibited which are in 
common and everyday use in manufactories, could not fail to render the 
future manufacturer, artizan, or superintendent all the better fitted to 
fulfil the duties required of them in their several situations. An in- 
telligent estimate could thus be formed by them of the fitness of certain 
means to effect results ; fidlures would be less common, and bubble 
projects TO manufactures less likely to be entertained in consequence. 
* A little knowledge,' in this particular, is not ' a dangerous thing.' The 
more general cultivation of free hand and mechanical drawing in con- 
iiexion with a knowledge of the various simple mechanic powers, and their 
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familiar applications, would be very important. Some idea given aho 
as to the properties possessed by the various metals, &e., &c, would be 
invaluable, and would point out to the student or pupil their fitness or 
the reverse for certain purposes. 

*' The original intention of mechanics' institutes was to supply mechanics 
with instruction in the principles of mechanical pliilosophy, chemistry, 
and other sciences which boi^, either directly or indirectlj'', on the callings 
in which they were engaged. Though such institutions have fallen short 
of the original intentions of their founders, there can be no valid reason 
why an attempt should not be made, or rather an attempt should be made, 
to convert them into what they were in the firat instance intended to be, 
viz., industrial schools for artizans. Many such institutions have very 
excellent libraries ; in some instances, collections of pliilosophical and 
chemical apparatus ; others, such as those of Liverpool and Manchester, 
very excellent buildings, all of which appliances would seem to indicate 
that were a desire to support the proposed scheme of industrial education 
expressed by the members, their extension into permanently useful insti- 
tutions might easily be secured. 

" The establishment of a higher class of schools for those who are likely 
to have charge of manufacturing establishments is a question which ad- 
mits of considerable difference of opinion ; but for the purposes of super- 
vision of a manufactory, a greater amount of knowledge is certainly 
needed than is necessary for a workman employed in executing a {jarticu- 
lar portion of the work. As this is, however, calculated to encourage 
class distinctions, it might be well to leave this particular of the scheme 
for further consideration, alike upon class and economical grounds. 

" That aid should rather be given in the first instance than support, 
appears reasonable, and calculated to render the local institutions more 
independent. It will be well, however, to consider, before any permanent 
decision is come to, whether exceptions should not be made in favour of 
certain localities where an important manufacture is carried on, w^ile 
the manufacturers ai'e few in number and the people possessed of limited 
means ; but where it is at the same time important that they should be 
in possession of correct information as to the principles, whether mecha- 
nical, chemical, or both, which regulate their particular trades. In the 
grand centres of manufacture, such as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Bradford, Glasgow, &c., it is to be hoped that money support would not 
be desired ; while the reduction in the cost of books, maps, models, 
diagrams, and apparatus would be advantageous in economising the funds 
and increasing the resources of the institution by the purchase of addi- 
tional illustrations for lecturing purposes and of books for extending their 
libraries. 

** Without a systematic and defined coiurse of study it would be alik© 
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absurd and impossible to carry out any ooui-se of industrial instruction. 
Uniformity of study in all districts is not advisable ; that best fitted for 
the potters of Stafibrdshire is not that which would suit a Manchester 
weaver, cotton printer, or mechanist. Again, a specific course of instruc- 
tion would be needed where the woollen manufactures of the country are 
cultivated to the greatest extent ; while chemistry, metallurgy, &a, 
would more particularly make up the sum of the Binningham artizan's 
studies. Thus, not on account that any kind of knowledge is valueless, 
but art is long and life is short, the necessities of life require, on the part 
of the working man, his attention to be directed to the particular branch 
of industry he is engaged in ; the propriety, therefore, of subdivision and 
educating specially will, it is hoped, be understood. 

" In a commercial and manufiicturing country such as England, it is 
singular that in time past rewards have been conferred upon those who 
have been proficients in matters which do not, either directly or indirectly, 
operate upon the national industry. Successful students in endowed 
grammar schools obtain free exhibitions to the Universities. Tlie talented 
young artist who is successful in the competition at the Royal Academy, 
is afforded assistance to increase his knowledge of his profession by 
visiting Italy, and in her galleries of sculpture and painting to study the 
excellences of the fathers in art. It is^ therefore, to be desired, that in the 
new scheme of industrial education some system of rewards, in the form 
of prizes, exhibitions, or scholarships, shall be provided, wliich, while 
they will present themselves as incentives to the students, will be his 
passports to situations requiring a knowledge ofscience allied to industry. 
Medals or books might mark the lowest degree of excellence. A diploma, 
signed hy the teacher or professor, recommending the student as being 
qualified to fill a particular situation, might distinguish the second ; 
while the first or highest would be distinguished by gaining the privilege 
of attending for a given number of sessions the industrial college in the 
metropolis, where, with superior and moi*e widely extended opportunities 
of 3tudy and observation, the abilities displayed by him at the provisional 
institution might receive their complete development of usefulness. 

" For the completion of the scheme of industrial education, the writer 
is of opinion that there is no element more useful than that of museums, 
the exliibition in visible shape to the eyes of the visitors of the raw 
material ; the machines required in the conversion of raw material into 
a useful object ; the chemical agents also employed in the processes ; the 
finished object, or the manufacture completed ; with illustrations in which 
the ornamental form has been called in to assist in infusing the element 
of beauty. In the furtherance of these views it will be evident that, in 
the first instance, museums of a very extensive character, or their contents 
of a very varied kind, are not to be expected to arise out of the subscrip- 
tions raised for the support of such institutions. The writer would, 
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therefore, respectfully suggest on the present^ as he has ahready don(B on a 
former occasion in a somewhat kindred subject, viz., that in their early 
stages such museums should be confined (so &r as the money pordiases 
are concerned) to those specimens of raw material, machinery, and manu- 
factured products or articles as will be likely to aid and suggest, for the 
more perfect development of the manufactures of the peculiar locality 
wherein such museum is situated. 

*^ The subject of technical industrial education is one of very great 
importance, and though, as I am willing to believe, we have gone on very 
well uithcmJt^ the question is, would we not be much better with it. 
When the conflict approaches it is well to be arrayed and armed for the 
fray ; and most assuredly the union of intelligence and scientific know- 
ledge in connexion with jnnHioe, the ability to c2o, with a thorough 
understanding of the why and hecause^ is the best defence which we can 
be in possession of; the sure and only antidote and the true preservative 
against the industrial competition against which it is not improbable we 
may be called to do battle." 

From Mons. Amoux, chief designer to Messra Minton, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

(Translation.) 
"Sir, 

" It is not until to-day that I have had leisure to reply to your 
circular of the 31st of January, in order to lay before yon my opinion 
on some of the points on which you ask for information. 

" I have already had occasion to submit to two eminent individuals, 
specially connected with the Department of Practical Art, some obser- 
vations upon the spread of artistic teaching among the labouring classes, 
and I shall pass by all that relates to that part of the subject, and confine 
myself specially to the means of diffusing scientific and industrial in- 
struction among the people. 

" If any rapid advance in the arts of design is for the present doubtful, 
at all events the same cannot be said of industrial instruction, to which 
the practical turn of mind and calculating character of the English appear 
to me to be peculiarly adapted ; and whilst every one at the present day 
feels the necessity of it, we should rather seek to ascertain what may 
practically be done in the actual state of things, than try to upset what 
already exists. 

" The subject divides itself into two completely distinct parts : — 1st, 
the instructions to be given to workmen and artists (and this again may 
be divided into general and technical) ; 2nd, that to be given to young 
men who may hereafter become masters, such as manufacturers, en- 
gineers, &c. 

** These two divisions must be kept distinct The first should receive, 
ill Ins own district, a free education of an essentially practical character ; 
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the second, on the contrary, should, at his own expense, proceed to seek 
in London instruction both theoretical and practical — the only place where 
professors fitted to supply instruction of that kind can be got together. 
I will take these two divisions of the subject separately. 

" In proposing to improve the technical instruction of the workman, I 
do not presume you to have had the idea of taking any of them away 
from the works of the fiu^tory to send them for instruction into a special 
school of art and trade. All observation shows that nothing is better 
for the workman than apprenticeship in the workshop under the paternal 
guidance of the master. He is there naturally led to perfect his pro- 
cesses, whilst he profits by the improvements of his companions. It will 
be sufficient, then, to aid his intelligence by giving him a knowledge of 
the i*esources which science places at his disposal. There are in France 
two special schools of art and trade for artizans ; one at Chalons, and the 
other at Aix. These schools, up to the present time, have produced but 
doubtful results, for two reasons. The first is, that the professors of the 
different branches of trade relax in their energies, and after a certain time 
no longer keep pace with the improvements of the day. The second is^ 
that the pupils thus kept two or three years away from the workshop lose 
their handicraft skill ; and, simply because they have been brought up in a 
special school, they acquire a self-sufficiency and conceit which renders 
them extremely loth to return to their former position. A step in this 
direction only produces malcontents, and tends to swell the ranks of 
future chartists and socialists. On no account should a young man be 
taken from his workshop. If his mind be of a superior order, you may 
rely upon human nature for his becoming, whether artist or workman, a 
Rembrandt or a Jacquard, if, after his hours of labour, you can offer Iiim 
in the evening the attraction of an institution where he can cultivate his 
mind and his taste. By providing such establishments as the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers in Paris, you will attain your end. 

" But you may say, ' We have a great number of mechanics' institu- 
tions open for workmen where they may instruct and improve themselvea' 
AUow me to say that, as they are at present constituted, they can 
scarcely do any good. Keep them as moral assemblies, useful for pre- 
venting young men from making a worse use of their time, but do not 
imagine that meetings where the subscribers are at all times left to them- 
selves, without teachers to point out the good from the bad, where lectures 
are few, given in a desultory manner, sometimes on one subject and 
sometimes on another, by fourth-rate lecturers, can ever be of real benefit 
to the country. 

'^ I know that institutions such as I should like to see formed are not 
possible in all districts ; and I do not imagine it possible to establish 
more than five or six of them in all the great towns of England, for the 
simple reason, that you have not in reserve a sufficient number of pr 
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fessors fitted for giving such instruction ; but you can judge of this matter 
better than I. I would also add, that on the choice of professors will depend 
the life or death of your establishments, if they are not chosen with great 
impartiality, and if you do not, by liberal salaries, induce men of real 
merit to enter on a career of teaching. Everything will depend on this 
I am convinced that the great impediment to the development of the 
schools of design, on the system which you call * self supporting,' has been 
the incapacity of the masters; not that I think tliem bad painters or bad 
designei's, but because, for the most part, they are ignorant of good 
methods of instruction. Be assured that, with this object in view, it is 
not easy to find a professor who can explain clearly to young workmen 
such tilings as descriptive geometry, the laws of physics, or the elements 
of statics or dynamics, without using complicated algebraical formulae, 
which they would not comprehend. When you find good professors 
build for them a WUlye of gold ; for it is they who will fonn others to 
take charge of schools hereafter to be established in the provinceSw 

" Another principle in teaching should be the division of the courses, 
in order that each master may undertake to teach only that which he 
knows really well. For such coui-ses as those on metal-casting, machine* 
making, glass-making, potterj^, paper-staining, dyeing, &c., &c., it will be 
necessary to.have recourse to instructed practical men who will undertake, 
in a fixed number of lectures, to treat of that art with which they ai-e 
specially conversant. 

" It is, then, only in London that you can hope in a short time to 
establish a college of arts and manufactures as complete as it ought to be. 
It is there you must make your fii-st experiments ; and it is only after a 
time that you will be able to supply the provinces with similar institu- 
tions on the smallest scale. The experiment may be made in London 
with little difficulty. Tlie necessity is urgent ; and there would be no 
need to wait for a building, because tlie courses might be given provi- 
sionaUy in existing lecture-rooms, so as to judge of the modes of teaching 
by the professors who offer themselves. 

"Government must, without doubt, assist in the suppljnng these 
colleges with libraries and collections, which must be placed under the 
charge of the masters. If you reckon on private generosity for providing 
these colleges with necessary articles, you will fiuL Such generosity is 
always Umited ; but even if not limited, it is rarely exercised witli 
sufficient discernment in the choice of objecta I am convinced that few 
persons know what is really necessary to place before the eyes of the 
pupils of any district, whether for schools of design or the future indus- 
trial schools. There can be no guarantee on this fH)int, except in a com* 
mittee chosen from enlightened persons, with sound judgment, who 
understand what the pupils ought to learn both by inspecting collections 
as well as by listening to the lectures of a professor. 
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" I have not quite made up my mind on the question of giving prizes. 
Excellent, no doubt, for stimulating artists, are they necessary in indus- 
trial classes ? Pupils of these classes will not have time to put in practice 
any manual labour in the college. Perhaps it would be better to esta- 
blish no regulation on this head, and to leave the youths, and even the 
men, to profit freely by the insti-uction which you supply. Do you not 
put a man of forty yeai-s old to the blush, if a youth of fifteen, witli a 
more expanded mind, carries off the prize from him ? 

" As I cannot here enter upon any programme of coui-ses, I conclude 
my general observations by recommending that industrial teaching should 
begin sufficiently low, because the greater part of the workmen or ai*tists 
who will attend the courses in the colleges have scarcely had time to 
learn to read and write before entering the workshoj), and will not be 
able in reality to take advantage of the benefits which you wLU intro- 
duce into elementary and other schools. 

" I shall be very short in my remarks on what ought to be done in the 
way of industrial education for the higher class. According to my 
notion, it is only necessary to establish in London a centml school like 
that which we have in Paris, assigned for training what we call * civil 
engineers.' This school, altogether private, is due to an intelligent indi- 
vidual, who has got together the best professors, and has made them 
interested in its success. This establishment, which is very profitable to 
its founder, has indeed been a real blessing to France, for whom, in a 
period of twenty-four years, it has turned out 1,500 skilled subjects, 
who at the present time are to be found at the head of our most impor- 
tant manufactories, and who have contributed, in no small degree, of late 
years, to the progress of French industry. 

*•' Such an institution, if founded, could only be for young men already 
prepared in other establishments. It is therefore necessaiy that, in these 
latter, instruction in science should be sufficiently attended to, in order 
that the pupil, on coming to the higher school, should at least know 
perfectly the first part of algebra, linear drawing, and descrii)tive geo* 
jnetry, and geometry properly so called. As I have little knowledge of 
what is taught in England in ' grammar schools ' and othei-s^ I can say 
nothing on what should be dene there." 

From Mr. R Atkinson, of Dublin, Poplin Manufacturer. 

" With respect to the general tenor of the circular, I most heartily 
agree ; and consider that, if the object can be carried out, it will be of 
paramount importance to the rising generation ; but, as regards the first 
suggestion, viz., the introducing industrial instruction into om- grammar 
schools, I think it would be advisable not to interfere with them, unless 
in a very elementary manner, as a knowledge of English literature is 
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necessary as a basis for a higher course of instruction ; therefore, I would 
prefer having our mechanics' institutions made systematic instruction 
schools for artizans. 

'^ With respect to the other suggestions, I think them most admirable ; 
and, as a manufacturer of neBxly forty years' standing, can bear testimony 
to the great advantage of having intelligent and skilled workmen — and, 
even if that were the only advantage, it would be great — ^but, now that 
other countries are applying their energies to further manufactures, and 
that every new application of an element is followed by its adaptation to 
manufactures, it is absolutely necessary that the youth of these countries 
should be educated in those industrial pursuits, so as not to be behind any 
other country, and also to be able to apprehend and apply the various 
discoveries made in science to manufacturing purposes/' 

From Mona Bontemps, of Birmingham. 
(Translation.) 

'^ The object of the Society of Arts is one of the grandest that can be 
proposed — namely, that of enlarging the measure of knowledge, principally 
among the industrial classes ; and, therefore, men most eminent in art, in 
science, and in industry should be called upon to assist. Its business is 
to initiate young men in those branches of knowledge which an ordinary' 
mind may grasp, and which fall within rank of application to their 
future business. It is indeed a work of difficulty. I consider that such 
minds as Herschel, Faraday, Brewster, De la Beche, and Wheatstone, 
would in no respect be degraded by co-operating in such a field. From 
.such men the Society of Arts* should seek books for these schools. Such 
men would render science plain and attractive. All the natural pheno- 
mena, the great physical and chemical laws, will become familiar to 
youths who will hereafter apply them. Let the Society of Arts, above 
all, take care to procure men of talent to write treatises on the applied 
sciences. There are a number of such treatises in France, many written 
by men of high reputation ; but, I must say, they have generally £stiled, 
leading their readers astray by describing processes incomplete and often 
inaccurate, or which have long since ceased to be used. 

" The Society of Arts should, in my opinion, even apply to eminent 
manufacturers for treatises on that branch of trade in wliich they are or 
may have been engaged. The more eminent the manu&cturer the less 
will he fear publisliiug his secrets and his processes. In this age success 
does not depend upon secrets. Every manufacturer knows well what his 
rivals ai-e doing. The real secret of business lies in enlightened manage- 
ment. I feel persuaded that the most worthy manufiusturers will make 
no objection to writing treatises on their business, making known its 
liistory, its processes, its actual state, and, above aU, the improvements ol 
which it is capable. To this point we must turn the attention of the 
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young mind ; it is there we shall find the elements of success and fortune 
of the future. 

'' But it is not sufficient to make the education of our youth scientific 
and industrial ; we must form its taste, and develope its artistic powers. 
It is here the great difficulty of the problem lies. There is no want, in 
England, of learned men of the highest order ; of manufacturers of the 
greatest skill ; or workmen who second the efforts of the latter to solve 
the problem of that cheapness which renders the whole world dependent 
on its industry. But how shall we give an artistic impulse to their 
products ? Where are the masters to give such instruction ? Are they 
to be found among the architects, the paintei*s, or the sculptors ? What do 
the first produce ? Buildings, it is true, which are not without some 
merit ; but they are simply copies— recollections of the monuments of 
past ages. The painters produce pictures, whose high price sometimes is 
significant of their real value , but they care not to apply their art to manu- 
factures. Sculptors seek inspiration from the antique — striving to realise 
the beauty of the human form ; but never trouble themselves to design 
the outline for a vase, or any other article of domestic use. Where, then, 
are the teachers of youth to be sought ? The French, more advanced in 
some points in this respect, have still great need to impress a more artistic 
movement on their education. I should say that teachers in the present 
day can only be found in the examples of former days, and of countries 
which, though inferior in many respects, are infinitely superior to us in 
an Art point of v^ew. In short, we must take Art wherever we can find 
it. We must establish museums and models for the use of schools. There 
must be collected the beauties of Grecian art, the treasures of mediaeval 
art, and particularly of the 13th century, which, in its religious works, 
affords us such sublime examples in point of conception, form, and colour. 
Nor must we forget the imaginative marvels of the Renaissance. But, 
in addition, and I particularly urge it, because it is less generally felt, 
let us not fail to collect the precious productions of the East, which are 
at the present time so superior to ours, particularly in the point of com- 
bination of colours. Let us study and improve those rich designs for 
carpets and shawls which we strive servilely to copy^ and whose inven- 
tion continually supplies us with new patterns. Let our young men try 
to turn to account those points in which the manufacturers of China so 
far surpass the imperial, royal, and other manufactures of Europe." 

From Mr. W. Charley, linen-bleacher, of Belfast, Juror at the Exhibition 

of 1851. 

" The subject treated of in this interesting document is one deserving 
the most serious consideration, and I believe every enlightened indi- 
vidual in the kingdom will sympathise with the praiseworthy efforts of 
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your Society to advance the intellectual condition of the industrial 
classes. 

" I, for one, have long felt Uie necessity of such a step in the linen 
manufactures of the Noi-th of Ireland, knowing, as I do, the frequent 
loss occasioned in many of its branches by the ignorance of the persons 
in charge. For instance, the bleaching of linen is a most difficult process, 
requiring the greatest care, knowledge, and experience ; this important 
branch has until lately been under the control and superintendence of 
imeducated foremen, to whom the gentlemen employers generally left 
the entire management ; many of these men were scarcely able to write 
their names, and were merely superior workmen* No wonder, then, the 
irregularity and uncertainty of the process became proverbial, and is in 
many parts to this day. I am happy to say that of late a decided im- 
provement^ in this respect, has taken place here, and that several firms 
(including my own) have succeeded in procuring scientific men to conduct 
this most difficult and important department of our staple manufacture. 
The result has been a higher style of textual appearance and durability, 
and increased despatch, combined with diminished expenses. This has 
all been efiected by scientific knowledge being brought to bear on the 
question, with a judicious admixture of practical experience. 

'' The march of improvement still goes on ; and, as far as I can judge, 
we are a long way in advance of those old countries to which our fore- 
&ther8 were originally indebted for the rudiments of the manufacture. 
Still, however, the number of really scientific men employed in the linen 
business is very limited, and among the laboiuing artizans there is much 
want of enlightenment ; to increase the former in number and the latter 
in knowledge must, therefore, be most desirable : we have already several 
societies established for this purpose, such as, to some extent, the Royal 
Flax Improvement Society, and the Chemico-Agricultural Society of 
Ulster, kc &c 

'^ But if these remarks apply to the linen manufacture, how much more 
forcibly will they do so to those engaged in the more mechanical arts, 
viz., to workmen and designers in wood, metal, and stone ! On the per- 
fection of their laboured delicacy of finish depend, in a great measure, 
the profits arising in business from improved machinery, and, indeed, 
much of our domestic comfort. 

" Every one knows the great annoyance to which, through injudicious 
planning, our dwelling-houses sometimes expose us, such as intolerable 
draughts of cold air, impure gases caused by smoky chimneys, and im- 
perfect ventilation. These difficulties will be more easily overcome, when 
the laws of nature are more generally imderstood. 

*' As I feel deeply interested in these subjects, I am afraid I have been 
led to enter at too great length into showing our deficiency, and our 
want of universally diffused scientific knowledge ; for the present age 
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is no doubt distinguished by its immense strides in the direction of 
improvement in this respect, and its great advance on the last century. 
Much is, however, yet to be done : we are only comparatively beginning 
to subdue nature to our uses ; and if Providence mercifully spares us 
from the calamities of war, and thus aUows our talents peaceably to be 
developed, the next century will be as* much superior to the present, as 
certainly the present is to the past. 

" I think the Government schools of design, or perhaps, in this country, 
the new colleges, might be extended so as to include a department for 
industrial science of the superior order, for the instruction of Tnanagers; 
and that the mechanics' institutes of the various manufacturing towns 
could enlarge the principle, and carry out the details of conveying 
instruction to the labouring artizan." 

From Mr. William Fairbaim, of Manchester, Juror at the 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855. 

" The objects contemplated by the Industrial Instruction Committee 
are of such vast importance to the industrial classes of the community, 
that I have had some hesitation as to what description of institution 
should be adopted, and what changes are necessary to be effected in our 
national institutions, to meet all the requirements essential to a sound 
and substantial industrial education. That a better and more efficient 
system of elementary instruction should be adopted does not admit of 
doubt ; and the want of such a system is equally apparent to all those who 
have watched the progress of the mechanical and industrial arts since the 
introduction of the steam-engine and the Peace of 1815. From that 
period it is obvious that the unprecedented increase of manufactures, the 
numerous mechanical inventions, the introduction of steam navigation, 
and the crowning discoveries of the electric telegraph and locomotion by 
steam, are in themselves sufficient inducements to urge the necessity of 
that preliminary instruction anticipated by the Committee, and so much 
in demand by those who are the sinews of our national ascendency, and 
the true supporters of our national wealth. 

" It must appear obvious, that our recent discoveries in physical and 
mechanical science, their practical application to the useful arts, and the 
equally important discoveries in chemical research, have changed not only 
the pursuits but the relations of mankind ; and, in place of those national 
distinctions, want of intercourse and community of feeling, which in 
former days separated, and not unfrequently embroiled nations in hostile 
conflict, are now, by the practical exercise of those very discoveries, 
united as one, having the same pursuits and the same interests at stake. 
As a witness of these changes, and from a conviction of their importance 
in ameliorating the several relations and the intellectual advancement of 
the industrial classes, I feel, in common with others, the importance of 

p 
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maintaiiiing and perpetuating those valuable actquirements of enlarging 
our sphere of action by the introduction of a better system of education, 
and of giving to the working man the necessary Sebcilities for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. 

'^ Under the impression that a liberal and sound principal of industrial 
education can be effected, permit me to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to those classes of men whose vocations are of such importance to 
the public welfare and the public safety, as to require special attention 
in a moral as well as an intdlectual point of view. I mean those daases 
which arrange themselves imder the following heads : — 

" 1st. Millwrights and constructive mechanica 

" 2nd. Engineers, marine and stationary. 

" 3rd. Locomotive engine drivers, and their assistant stokers. 

'' Now all the above classes require the utmost attention ; and in order 
to point out to the Committee wherein they are deficient, I apprehend 
they will pardon me if, in speaking fi*om experience, I should notice 
defects and suggest remedies, which^ in a national point of view, it may 
be desirable on the one side to avoid, and on the other to incorporate in 
the new system of education contemplated by the Committee. 

" 1st. Millwrights and constructive mechanica, — Viewing the different 
classes of mechanics and artizans, as above enumerated, in their intel- 
lectual and social condition^ it will be found that amongst those employed 
in the constructive arts, millwrights, taking them as a body, are probably 
more intelligent than most others. This arises from the nature of their 
employment, and the variety and form under which this description of 
machineiy (namely nullwork) is executed The erection and construction 
of mills calls forth the dormant energies of the individuals employed at 
it, engenders reflection, quickens the intellect, and leads to the removal 
of difficulties with a &cility that could not otherwise be accomplished. 

'^ Here the division of labour is not so easily effected, as a good oat 
foreman millwright must depend upon his own resources, and not only 
work himself but give directions to others in the execution of an im- 
portant duty, which embodies all the multifarious operations of spinning, 
weaving, grinding, rolling, &a In fact, a good millwright should be, to 
a certain extent, a 'jack of all trades.' He should be able to foige and 
turn ;. to work in wood, iron, and brass ; to erect steam engines : and all 
this he should be able to accomplish, exclusive of his knowledge of 
machinery, in the arts of printing, dyeing, grinding, spinning, weav- 
ing, &C. All this he should also know, as well as a few leading principles 
in physics, and those branches of practical science which bear directly 
upon his professional avocations, and which render his services of great 
value, when employed at a distance beyond the reach of workshops, in 
the erection of macliinery of such varied forms and uses. 
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'^ To this class of men, a sound preliminary education and a knowledge 
of the exact sciences would be invaluable. 

" JE7igineers, mcurine and stationary, — ^These men are of such im- 
portance to the community as to require a separate notice. They are 
contemporaneous, and have sprung into existence with the steam-engine 
and steam navigation, and forty years ago there was scarcely a person 
to be fpund under the name or title of an operative engineer. The dis- 
coveries of Watt, the extension of the manufactures, and the introduction 
of steam navigation, established a new era in the history of mechanical 
science ; and the introduction of railways and steam locomotion not only 
created demands for a profession before unknown, but it changed the 
relations of society, if it did not almost realise the fabulous tales of the 
Arabian Nighta With these mighty changes came a new class of me- 
chanics and artizan& They entered upon their respective professions 
without knowledge and without experience, and their only school was the 
workshop, the engiQe room, and the ' stoke hole.' With such instructions 
and with such materials is it to be wondered at that blunders and acci- 
dents should frequently occur, and that the lives of the public should be 
left in the hands of men whose limited knowledge does not enable them 
to judge and reflect upon the responsibilities attached to their several 
duties ? 

" To such a class a school of physics and practical science, united to a 
correct system of moral culture, would be of incalculable benefit to them- 
selves as well as the public. 

" LocoTnotive engi/ae drivera a/nd their assistant etokera. — The locomo- 
tive engine drivers and stokers have only been known to us for the last 
twenty years, but they constitute at the present moment an important 
branch of the industrial community, and so £bix as their acquisition of 
knowledge and respectability of diaracter is concerned, we are aJl^ indi- 
viduals as well as the public, deeply interested Engine drivers and 
stokers above all others should have a regular and rigid course of training. 
They should have a keen eye and a clear perception, they should be 
taught care and attention to signals and every minutiiB connected with 
the rules and government of the lines on which they are employed, and, 
above all, they should be instructed in the management of the engine, the 
value of time, and the absolute necessity of working the distance accord- 
ing to the time table and those estabUdied rules by which they and the 
public are to be governed in their departure from, and arrival at, the 
different stations. A driver should also be acquauited with the principles 
upon which the steam in the boiler is generated, its elastic force, the 
security and free working of the safety valves ; and, in &ct, in order to 
prepare him for the public service, he should attain his degree and cha- 
racter in the Working Man's College before he was considered eligible to 
mount the foot-plate or to handle an engine. Lastly, other classes, such 
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as blacksmitbs; carpentera, masons, bricklayers, turners, tilers, moulders^ 
&a, exclusive of innumerable others, such as spinners, T^eavers, dyers, 
printers, &a, employed in the manu&cture, might each of them reasonably 
demand to be included in a national sfystem of industrial education. The 
Committee, in the exerdse of their powers, will not however forget what 
is due to those important classes. In my opinion, the great and im- 
portant object to be attained in the extension and establishment of 
educational institutions, is to engraft upon the mechanics' institutions ' 
elementary classes for industrial education ; and in large manufacturing 
towns, where the pupils cannot be accommodated upder one roof, that 
branches or district schools be established to meet the wants of the com- 
munity. After the student has passed through his rudimentary instruc- 
tion, he should be eligible to enter what I would designate the Industrial 
College, and should there receive instruction upon the exact sciences, and 
those branches of chemical research which would teach him first prin- 
dples, and fit him for the exercise of Ids profession. 

*^ I do not think any measure of enlargement, or the engrafting of 
industrial institutions on the existing endowed grammar schools, would 
answer the purpose. They appear to be founded for totally different 
objects, and, I much fear, could not amalgamate or be connected so as to 
work harmoniously with the industrial system. It is different with 
mechanics' institutes. They appear to me to be the legitimate establish- 
ments for such a course of scholastic instruction ; and as nearly every 
village in the manufeuH^uring districts has its mechanics' institute, an 
industrial school attached to each, imder the cognizance and superin- 
tendence of a Commission, would become a valuable adjunct, and of 
immense importance to the advancement of the industrial arts. 

" These schools, if established on a large scale, should, in my opinion, be 
as comprehensive as possible, and embrace every description of industrial 
culture, not exclusively for the mechanical and manufacturing arts, bat 
for every branch of education connected with agriculture, the theory and 
practice of drawing, subsoiling, and all those principles of chemical and 
mechanical manipulation which bear upon the management and cultiva- 
tion of the soil 

''It is not my province to point out to the Committee in what way and 
to what extent these schools should be carried into effect ; suffice it 
to observe, that all pupils intended for managers, foremen, and leaders in 
different departments of the useful arts should, as soon as convenient 
after they have received the requisite preliminary instructions at the 
school, be transferred to the industrial college, in order, by a higher course 
of study, to prepare them for a fidthful and correct discharge of their 
professiopal duties. 

'' In each of the large manufacturing towns such a college should be 
erected, endowed, and maintained by the State. It should have pro- 
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fessors and teachers in the different branches of the useful arts. It 
should contain workshops and a museum, and should be empowered to 
give distinctive badges or degrees as rewards of merit. Assuming these 
schools and institutions to be established, we might reasonably look 
forward to greatly-extended knowledge, and a higher standard of character 
amongst the mechanics and artizans of the United Kingdom."" 

From Mr. Harry Qreen, Artist, of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

'* I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of your letter with much pleasure, 
as it affords me an opportunity of expressing the confidence I feel, as to 
the realisation of the happy results anticipated fix)m the establishment of 
a universal system of industrial instruction in the pri/ncipUa of those 
arts and sciences in which we are daily becoming more deeply interested. 

" Too much support^ therefore, on the part of manufacturers and the 
public generally, cannot be given to the members of the Industrial 
Instruction Committee, and the Council of the Society of Arts, in their 
praiseworthy endeavours to accomplish so desirable a scheme. 

" I regard the recent establishment of elementary drawing schools as 
one important step in the right direction ; and independeniJy of being 
instrumental in diffusing a correct taste, they will be highly beneficial in 
rendering more effective the labours of those who have the direction of 
our schools of design, and other schools of a similar character which 
may be hereafter established. Art, however, and the practical sciences, 
seem to be so inseparable in their relation to manufacture, that the 
successful development of industrial art, without a knowledge of the 
tlemerUary principles of those sciences, on which its successful applica- 
cation to manufacture depends, seems to be an impossibility. 

''I am of opinion, that the system of instruction adopted by the 
Department of Practical Art already contains many features applicable to 
the foundation of a very efficient system of industrial education ; and 
that by an extension of the system, so as to provide facilities for imparting 
sound elementary instruction in the principles of the chemical and 
physical sciences, simuUaneoualy with the elementary instruction in the 
principles of industrial art, much that is wanting may be supplied. 

"With respect to the suggestions offered in your letter, as to the 
enlargement and improvement of some of our endowed grammar schools, 
and the conversion of the existing mechanics' institutions, where prac- 
ticable, into industrial schools for artizans, I am of opinion that such 
arrangements would be very desirable, and would render them of 
greater value to the industrial community than they are now. 

" The establishment of a class of schools in which the courses of in- 
struction would be of a more extended character than those prescribed 
for the more strictly elementary schools would be especially desirable, as 
affording to artizans who have passed through the elementary courses 
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honourably, opportunities of qualifying ihemselveB for pursuits of a high 
character, as foremen or superintendents of works, be, or as teachers in 
the elementary schools. 

^^ I also believe that aid would be necessary, in the first instance at 
least, as a means of carrying out the scheme, until the public shall have 
become so impressed with the value of the schools as to feel that they 
have a claim on its support At the same time, I have little doubt that 
if a system of industrial education such as is contemplated by the Com- 
mittee were introduced, it would be so highly appreciated by those for 
whose benefit it is intended, that many schools would soon become self- 
supporting. 

*' That the courses of study recommended should be as systematic 
and definite as possible I believe to be indispensable, both to avoid the 
unsatisfactory consequences of desultory study, and to prevent confusion 
in carrying out the plan. 

'* I am also of opinion that the provision of exhibitions or scholarships 
would be highly beneficial as a means of enabling advanced students 
fit>m the elementary classes to attend the schools of a higher grade, and 
qualify themselves for pursuits requiring a higher degree of instruction* 
than those oi an ordinary workman, and that the award of prizes, in the 
shape of instruction books, instruments, &a, would be commendable both 
as a means of instruction and encouragemeni"' 

From the Rev. Thomas Jackson, D.D., Rector of Stoke Newington. 

'^ The important subject to which you have directed my attention is 
one in which I have felt deeply interested during many years. 

" In order to understand it I have personally visited most of the 
schools of arts, commerce, and manufactures on the Continent, especially 
those of Lyons, Paris, Leipsic, and Brussels. 

" I rejoice to perceive that the introduction of industrial pursuits into 
every course of elementary education cannot long be postponed ; that 
the study of language as an instrument of mental training is not for the 
future to absorb all the time and attention of youth at school and col- 
lege, but that some well-considered plans will be set on foot to make 
them acquainted with the products of our own and other nations, with 
the practical view of improving both the materials on which our manu- 
facturing population is occupied, and the taste which they are now more 
than ever required to manifest in every department of industry. 

" In the promotion of such plans I shall deem it a high honour and 
privilege to co-operate." 

From the Minutes of the Board of Directors of the Liverpool Mechanics' 
Institution, 7th February 1858. 

The following resolutions were submitted by the Evening School 
Committee : — 
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" That the Committee have received with feelings of lively satisfac- 
tion the Circular from the Committee on Industrial Instruction of the 
Council of the Society of Arts, in reference to the improvement of the 
organisation of mechanics' and other popular institutions, so that they 
may become efficient instruments for promoting a thorough and compre- 
hensive system of industrial instruction^ and that they are equally 
gratified by the assurance that great efforts may now be speedily looked 
for to provide such instruction on a nationid scale. 

" That the primary object contemplated by the founders of the liver- 
pool Mechanics' Institution, in 1825, was to secure to artizans the means 
of acquiring a really sound and useful education, an education such as 
should not merely serve to improve their general culture, but to extend 
their knowledge and improve their taste in the direction most necessary 
to render them more skilful and more successful workmen, and that this 
is still recognised as the cardinal point to which the best efforts of the 
Board must always be directed. 

" That, for the realisation of this purpose, lectures of a popular as well 
as of a more scientific character have been provided, classes to meet in 
the evening hours have been organized, a library containing about 
16,000 volumes, a gallery of sculptures containing upwards of 350 speci- 
mens of ancient and modem art, a museum of objects of natural history, 
and a collection of philosophioal apparatus, have been formed,^while the 
establishment has been built and furnished at an expense exceeding 
25,000?. 

*' That although the measures which have been adopted have doubt- 
less been successful in a high degree in improving the state of general 
education among the great body of the people of Liverpool, no fewer 
than 15,000 individuals having been enrolled as pupils in the evening 
classes or as Auditors at lectures, the Board have to regret that the more 
special object of the institution, namely, that of imparting to workmen a 
knowledge of the scientific principles upon which the exercise of their 
several callings depends, remains to a large extent still unaccomplished. 

" That the opinion indicated by the Committee on Industrial Instruc- 
tion on the subject of popular lectures is quite in accordance with that 
arrived at by the Board, who for the last two years have ceased to make 
any arrangement in this direction, on the groimd of the comparative 
inutility of such lectures for the purpose of real instruction, being satis- 
fied that knowledge of a really fimdamental and practically valuable 
kind will always be most speedily and economically secured in classes 
systematically arranged and conducted so that eveiy pupil be subject to 
repeated examinations to test the progress he has made. 

" That classes more advanced than any of thase now in operation for 
instruction in the application of mathematical science to the constructive 
and mechanical arts, and on the principles of chemistiy and its practical 
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application, have repeatedly been established with hopes of success^ bat 
that all such dasses have, after a brief existence, uniformly fiuled, and 
always, as the Committee believe, from the same cause, namely, from the 
want of the requisite degree of previous training on the part of a very 
large proportion of the pupils who came forward, their consequ^it 
inability to appreciate the instruction offered, and fix>m their attendance 
thus becoming, instead of an intelligent and interesting pursuit, a dull 
round of unmitigated drudgery. 

" That this, in the opinion of the Committee, is the most formidable 
obstacle to be encountered in all attempts which may be made to instruct 
the artizans of our country, in a satisfiEictory manner, in the principles on 
which the practical arts are based ; and by a knowledge of which alone 
it is possible adequately to improve in any department. That it was with 
the view of obviating this difficulty, that classes of a purely elementary 
kind were first established in the evening school ; and it was for the same 
reason that day schools of an improved character were subsequently 
founded in connexion with the institution; but, notwithstanding 
everything which has been done through the immediate agency of this 
establishment, and everything which a steadily improving appreciation of 
the value of education has effected otherwise, this difficulty is still felt so 
severely, that only one year ago the Directors were obliged to abandon 
a class for special instruction in the application of the principles of 
mechanics to the constructive arts, solely upon this ground. 

" That there ia clearly no satisfactory remedy for this state of matters, 
excepting in a widely extended system of practical education for the 
great body of the people, and this, even in the most favourable dbrcum- 
stances, must necessarily be a work of considerable time. That, mean- 
while, the Committee are of opinion that much may be effected towards 
inducing a better state of things, if Her Majesty's Government can be 
prevailed on to announce a weU-digested curriculum of study for arti* 
zans, to recommend the same for adoption in all popular institutions, and 
to offer certificates, prizes, exhibitions, scholarships to pupils of the highest 
order of merit, on their completing certain prescribed portions of the said 
curriculum, whether the studies may have been pursued at school, at 
coU^e, or in a mechanics' institution. 

'' That the Committee give their opinion as to the great value of a 
curriculum of study, prescribed by authority, which must be recognised 
as competent, all the more unhesitatingly, because of their experience of 
its importance within the last two years, in their efforts to improve the 
character of the drawing classes, and to consolidate them after the 
manner of the Government Schools of Design. That but for the fiict that 
they had the authority and example of the Government Schools to refer 
t0| the Committee are fiiUy persuaded, from the strong repugnance ex* 
hibited by the great majority of the pupils to a course of study so much 
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more regular and severe than anything ihey bad before seen or been 
accustomed to, that instead of being able to report now of the Art depart- 
ment as in a comparatively healthy and prosperous state, they would long 
brfore. have been compelled to announce empty benches and closed 



" That the Committee believe, moreover, that besides cheap supplies of 
books, models, and other apparatus, as suggested in the Circular of the 
Industrial Insfcruction Committee, great benefit would be found to result 
from periodical inspection and examination of all schools professing to 
afford industrial instruction; and they would further suggest that all 
schools^ such as that one over which they more immediately preside, 
would be materially aided in their efforts were the Inspectors to deliver 
a few lectures on the occasion of their visit, either with the view of 
illustrating the advantages resulting from particular courses of study, or 
communicating information as to the state of other countries, or of other 
districts in our own country, in regard to such education ; and that here 
again the Committee would adduce, in support of their views, the excel- 
lent effect of Mr. Womum's lectures on ornamental art, in conveying 
much valuable information, and infusing fresh life into the drawing 
classes. 

" That the Committee desire to co-operate most heartily with the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Instruction of the Society of Arts, and to profit, in 
the management of the Liverpool Mechanics' Institution, by any sugges- 
tion which they may offer. That the Committee consider the question 
of Industrial Instruction as the most important to which their attention 
con be directed, and will always be ready to make renewed exertions to 
secure to their fellow townsmen increased facilities for attaining such 
instruction as shall be, to the greatest attainable extent, commensurate 
with the requirements of the times in which they live ; being satisfied 
that this is not only desirable as a means to a higher general culture, but 
that it is necessary, nay, indispensable, to enable the British artizan to 
sustain, with due credit and advantage, a competition which daily becomes 
more severe, with a better educated class of workmen on the continent of 
Europe/' 

The resolutions of the Evening School Committee were confirmed 
unanimously. 

The following resolutions by the Day School Committee were then 
submitted : — 

<^ The Committee have received with much satisfaction the Circular 
from the Industrial Instruction Committee of the Council of the Society 
of Arts, in reference to the state of education throughout the country; 
and are much gratified by the assurance that strenuous efforts may be con- 
fidently looked for, with the view of extending the courses of study 
pursued in the grammar and other endowed schools, and of introduc- 
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ing, on a large scale, improved systems of instmction for the middle 



''That the Committee can imagine no measure by which the 
vital interests of the entire country may be more surely promoted than 
by a widely extended system of really practical inatmction for yonih ; 
and while they will always consider it a high privilege to use their 
utmost efforts to ensure its speedy realisation, it must ever be with them 
a source of lively gratification to reflect that, besides the direct benefits 
conferred on numbers so large by the immediate agency of the day 
schools of the Liverpool Mechanics' Institution, their example has led, 
not only to the establishment of many other schools, both here and else- 
where, professing similar aims, but that it has served at once to raise the 
tone and improve the character of the education now offered over the 
entire north of England.*' 

The resolutions of the Day School Committee were also confirmed 
unanimously. 

From Mr. John Mercer, F.R.S., of Oakenshaw, Lancashire. 

" The remarks of Edmund Potter in his ' Letter to one of the Com- 
missioners,' however applicable they may be to design in the low^ and 
medium styles for home and foreign consumption, are not equally appli- 
cable to the chemical state of the calico print trade. 

" For the preservation and benefit of the British arts and manufitc- 
tures, you conceive that the masters, managers, and skilled class of 
workmen of these arts ought to be better instructed in the rational and 
scientific principles involved in them. I think you are quite right; 
many great authorities have thought the same. Chaptal, on the phrase 
'practice is better than science,' remarks, 'but when it is required to 
solve any problem, to explain any phenomenon, or to discover any error 
in the complicated details of an operation, the mere artizan is at the end 
of his knowledge, is totally at a loss, and would derive the greatest 
advantage from the existence of the man of science. The most expe- 
rienced artist without science will often meet with the discouraging 
alternation of success and disappointment' 

" Perhaps there is no one can confirm the above remarks as regards 
calico printing more than myself 

"When I became connected with calico printing in 1818, the only 
two calico print works possessing much chemical knowledge were 
Tliomson's of Clitheroe, and Hargreave's of Accrington. I had a little 
chemical knowledge ; this being united with practice, gave us an advan- 
tage, and was attended with good fortune and success for many years. 

" Many of the higher print houses and manufacturing chemists have, 
fmrn time to time, supplied themselves with young men to superintend 
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the chemical and colouring department of their works, from the chemical 
schools of Scotland, a few from London, but most from abroad. 

** America is in the same position. I have had an application some 
time, from a highly respectable print-house there, to find them a person 
possessing sufficient scientific and practical knowledge to manage their 
works, salary 400?. to 800?. per annum, with an excellent residence ; 
but all such persons in this country are nearly indispensable in their 
present situations, and to tempt them away would be doing an injury to 
an English house to benefit one in America. I believe they are now 
looking to France for one. 

'^In many of the print, bleach, and chemical works in Lancashire, 
much deficiency in chemical knowledge exists ; hence, there is much 
more bad and spoiled work than there would be if the scientific prin- 
ciples of the processes and colouring were well understood ; although as 
regards good, practical men, no place exceeds Lancashire ; but in such 
varied processes, from the grey piece to the finished print, consisting of 
from one to two score of operations, in either of which the goods may 
be spoiled, it often requires both the science and expmence of the 
clearest to keep all right, detect the cause of error, and at once to set all 
correct again. 

" The present chemical schools are not well adapted for the sons of 
print-masters, managers, or colourmen. In the two or three years they 
can spare for such study, they ought to be instructed in that branch of 
chemistry immediately applicable to their future labours ; such as a good 
knowledge of the substances used in their art, colouring matters, adds, 
alkalies, earths, oxides, &c., chemical affinity, the action of heat, air, 
oxygen, chlorine, &c. These simple first principles will be as much as 
they can learn well in two or three years. When a yoimg man, after 
returning to the works, finds that instead of having studied these first 
principles, which are everything to him, he has spent his time in study- 
ing the vegetable alkalies, ethyses, mythysee, &;c., electricity, &c., &a, he 
brings both his chemistry and his chemical school into disrespect ; what 
he has learnt being of no service in the arts of printing, &a 

" I do not understand abstract chemistry ; many of the richest things 
in the arts will no doubt be brought from the discoveries in it ; but the 
young man's time is limited ; he must be instructed in such knowledge 
as he can apply at once, leaving to his future and higher progress the 
chances of discovering new applications. 

" The majority of the managers and colourmen in the calico print 
trade being practical only, are jealous of, and offer such decided oppo- 
sition to, the introduction of what they call * chemical men,' that the 
master, who would have engaged them, considers it more prudent to give 
way than get into collision with the heads of his works, particularly as 
the applicant would have no chance for supplying their place for at least 
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a year or two. A strong case of this kind took place with a young man 
from one of the London schools ; I tried for him, and he tried various 
places, but all fiiiled, either from opposition of manager or colounnan. 
This young man was, in my estimation, one as likely to succeed, either 
at a print or chemical works, as any I ever talked with ; he saw his 
error in not having, before he applied, directed his attention to that kind 
of knowledge applicable to the art or situation he sought to fill ; he might 
then have had more of the master's influence in his favour. 

'' The young men who would find no opposition to their entering into 
the works are the sons of masters, managers, and colourmen ; but they 
have no suitable school where they can obtain the instruction required to 
fit them for their friture labours. 

" It appears the time is near at hand when something should be done 
for the rising generation, in a scientific way, more tlian the common 
country schools supply/' 

From Mr. H. L. Pattinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne- 

'^ I HAVE well considered the circular of the Society of Arts, dated 
31 st ult, and I very much approve of the whole of it. 

" One's eyes cannot be shut to the fact, that almost all manufacturing 
processes now depend more on intelligence and skill, rather than on 
locality ; and most branches are becoming so highly developed, that 
some, and in many cases much, scientific knowledge is required for their 
successful pursuit. The oldest and most important manufacture, that of 
food agriculture, cannot be carried on in future, profitably at leasts with* 
out the aid of science ; and certainly I hold with you, that the science 
sliould be placed within the readi of all. Every grammar school in the 
country should impart some rudiments of practical science. 

'' But except the matter is taken up by Qovemment in a liberal and 
enlightened way, the thing will not be done." 
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List of British Jurors at the -Paris Exhibition, appointed by the 
Board of Trade, in pursuance of the Reoommendations of 
Her Majestt's Commissioners. 



Class L MINING AND METALLURQT. 

JUSOBS. 

W. J. HmiLTON, FKsident of the Geological 

Society. 
Warimoton Smtth, F.G.S., Flofessor of 

Mining and MinetiOogT in the GoTemment 

School of Mines, and Inspector of Mines to 

the Dwihj of CorawalL 



Clabs n. FORESTET, &c 

JCROB. 

SiB W. HooKXR, F.R.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Sleir. 



Class IIL AGEICULTUBE 

JUBOX. 

J. Etvltn DBmBON, M.P., Member of the 
Boyal Agricoltoral Sodety ofl&igland. 
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Class IQ. AoRicuLTYms, &c.— coiihnii«(f. 

SUFPLSMBKTABT JURORS. 

JOBK WiLsoir, F.R.S.E^ Professor of Agricol- 
tnre in the Unirersity of Edingburgh. 

C. E. Amos, Consalting Engineer to the Boyal 
Agrieoltaral Society of Enghind. 

Class IV. MACHINEBY IN GENERAL 
AS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 

Juror. 
GxoROB Rrnnir, C.E., F.R.S. 



Class V. RAILWAY ^LACHINERY, 
COACHES, AND HARNESS. 

Jurors. 

T. R. Crampton, C.E., Engineer to the Sab- 
msrine Telegraph between France and Eng- 
land—for Railway Machinery. 

Bt Hon. Lord Shblburnb, M.P.— for Coaches 
and Harness. 



Class VL MACHINERY FOR WORK- 
SHOPS. 
Juror. 
W. Fairbairv, C.E., F.R.&, Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute, and Juror 
ID 1851. 

Class VH. MACHINERY FOR WOVEN 
FABRICS. 
Juror. 
Rer. R. Willis, M.A., F.RS., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Cambridge, and of 
Mechanics in the Goremment School of 
Mines, and Jaror in 1851; aided by the 
Jurors for Woven Fabrics. 



Class VIH. ARTS RELATING TO THE 
EXACT SCIENCES, AND TO IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Jurors. 
Sir Datid Brrwster, F.RS., Member of the 
French Institute, and Deputy-Chairman and 
Reporter of the Jury of Philosophical Instru- 
ments in 1851. 
J. Cartrr, Alderman of the City of London, 
and Chairman of tiie Metropolitan Com- 
mittee of Watch and Clock-makers. 

SUPFLEMENTART JUROR. 

Dr. Tthdal, F.R.S., Professor of Physics in 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Class DC HEAT, LIGHT, AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

Jurors. 

C. Whbatstonb, F.RS., Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy, King^s CoUege, Corres- 
ponding Member of the French Institute. 

Db. Neil Arhott, F.R.S. 

Class X. CHEiaCAL MANUFACTURES, 

INCLUDING PAPER. 

Jurors. 

Tbomas Grahaii, F.R.a, Master of the Mfait» 

Conesponding Member of the French Insti* 



tute, and Deputy-Chairman and Reporter of 
the Chemical Jury in 1851. 
Warren i>b la Rue, F.R.S., Reporter and 
Juror in the Exhibition of 1851. 



Class XL ALIMENTARY SUBSTANCES. 
Juror. 

R. Owen, F.R.S., Corresponding Member of 
the French Institute, and Chairman of the 
Jury on Alimentary Substances in the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. 



Class XIL HYGIENE, PHARMACY, 
SURGERY, MEDICINE. 

Jurors. 

Sir Joseph Olliffe, Physician to the British 
Embassy in Pbris. 

Dr. Botle, F.R.S., President, Professor of 
Materia Medica in King's College, Scientific 
Referee to the HJS.LC. on the Vegetable 
Substances of India, and Juror in 1851. 

SuPFLEMENTARr JUROR. 

Edwin Chadwiok, C.B., late Member of the 
General Board of Health. 



Class XHI. NAVAL AND MILITARY 
ARTS. 
Jurors. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Jobn Burgotnb, 
Bart., G.C3., Inspector General of Fortifi- 
cations, and Juror in 1851. 
J. Scott Russell, F.R.S., Shipbuilder, late 
Secretary to the Royal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1851. 



Class XTV. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Juror. 
J. Locke, C.E., M.P. 

SUFFLEMENTART JUROR. 

Charles Manbt, C.E., Secretary to the Insti« 
tution of Civil Engineers. 



Class XV. STEEL AND ITS PRODUCTa 

Juror. 
T. MouLSON, the Master Cutler of Sheffield. 

SUFPLEMSMTART JUROR. 

J, J. Mechi, F,S.A., Juror in the Exhibition 
of 1851. 



Class XVI GENERAL METAL WORE. 

Jurors. 
W. Bird, Depn^-Chairman of Jury on Iron 

in the Exhibtticm of 1861. 
Alfred Taylor, F.G.& 



Class XVIL GOLDSMITHS' WORK, 
JEWELLERY, AND BRONZES. 

Juror. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Hertford, 

e:g. 
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CiaB8 XVnL GLASS AND POTTEBT. 

JUROBS. 

J. Habtlbt, Mana&ctarer of Glass in Sun- 
derland, and Medallist in 1851. 
J. Webb, Juror for Fnmitore in 1851. 

SUFTLEMSMTABT JuBOB. 

Db. Hofmahh, F.ILS., Professor of Chemistry 
to the GoTemment School of Mines, and 
Juror and Beporter in the Exhibition of 1651. 



Class XIX. COTTON PRINTING AND 
DTEING. 

JUBOBS. 

T. Bazlbt, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Manchester, one of Her Migesty's 
Conunissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

Wai.tsb Cbum, F.IL&, Calico Printer and 
Bleacher, Glasgow. 



Class XX WOOLLEN AND WOBSTED 
MANUFACTUBES. 

JUBOBB. 

S. Addihotov, WooUen Merchant, London, 
and Beporter of the Jury on Woollen Cloths 

* in the Exhibition of 1851. 

BiciiABD S. BcTTBBFiBLD, Merchant, of Brad- 
ford, Torkshiie. 



Class XXL SILK. 

JUBOB. 



T. F. Gibson, one of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 185 1. 

SUPrLBXEMTABT JUBOB. 

T. WiHKWOBTB, Beporter to the Silk Jury in 
the Exhibition of 1851. 



Class X7CTT, FLAX AND HEMP. 

JUBOB. 

Ebbkihb Beybbioob, linen Manufacturer, 
Dunfermline. 

SUPPLBMEKTABT JUBOB. 

Jambs MacAdam, jun., Secretary of the Boyal 
Society for the IVomotion and Improrement 
of the Growth of Flax in Ireland, and Hono- 
nry Secretary to the Belftst Committee fbr 
the French Elxhibition. 



Class XXm. HOSIEBY, CARPETS, &e. 

JCBOBS. 

W. Fblkut, Chairman of Jury on Clothing 

in 1851. 
Petbb Gbahaic, Upholsterer, and Juror in 

1851. 

Class XXIV. FUBNITUBE AND 
DECOBATION. 

JCBOBS. 

His Grace the Dukb of Haioltqii. 

M. DiOBT Wtatt, Architect, Secretaiy to tbe 

ExecntiTe Committee of tiie Exhibitkm of 

1851. 

Class XXV. MISCELLANEOUS AND 
OBNAMENTAL OBJECTS. 

Bight Hon. Lobd Ashbubtob, F.B.&, Pl«si- 
dent, Deputy-Chairman of Jury on Fnnii- 
ture in the Exhibition of 1851. 

Class XXVL PRINTING, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &C. 
JuBOB. 

Chables RmoBT, Publisher. 

SuPPLEMKirTABT JuBOB. 

Thomas i>x la Rub, Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Committee of Paper Makers and 
Stationers for the Paris Exhibitioii, and 
Juror in 1851. 

Class XXVIL MUSIC. 

JCBOB. 

Ririit Hon. Sib Gbobob CLEBX,Bart,F.&&, 
President of the Boyal Academy of Mosic 

Class XXVUL PAINTING, ENGBAV- 
ING, AND LITHOGRAPHY. 

JUBOBS. 

LoBD Elcho, M.P. 
Danixl Macusb, Esq.* RJL 
Fbbdebick Tatlbb, Esq. 
J. H. Robinson, Esq.* EngrsTer. 

Class XXIX. SCULPTURE. 

JcBOBS. 

Bight Hon. H. Labouchbbb, M.P. 

B. WCSTMAOOTT, ESQ^ B.A. 

W. Caldbb Mabshall, Esq., B.A. 



Class XXX ABCHITECTUBE. 

JUBOBS. 

Sib Chables Babbt, B.A. 
Pbofessob Cockbbell, B.A. 



APPENDIX R. 

ExTBACTS from the Repoet on Industrial Instruction in England 
made to the Belgian Govbbnment in 1858 by Mons. de Cocquieu 

" If the personal qualities of the English are taken duly into aooount, it 
will be found that, in reality, that country is not, in an industrial point 
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of view, more advanced than certain nations of the Continent. Our 
establishments are, beyond any doubt, managed with more order and in 
a more skilful manner than the manu&ctories of England ; our mines are 
worked with greater economy and more in conformity with the laws of 
science than those of that country. * Whenever — and that implies in 
almost every manufacture' — a learned Englishman, a member of the 
executive of the Great Exhibition, said recently before the Society of Arts* 
' Science or Art was invoked as an element of progress, we saw, as an 
inevitable law, that the nation which most cultivated them was in the 
ascendant. Our manufacturers were justly astonished at seeing most of 
the foreign countries *rapidly approaching, and sometimes excelling, us in 
manufectures, our own by hereditary and traditional right.' But England 
^oys the advantage of considerable experience ; she has enormous 
capital at command, and possesses a vigorous population, gifted with 
powers of production superior to those of the populations of Europe 
generally. 

'^ That for which England may claim an imdeniable superiority is her 
commercial skill. For that kind of business or transactions whose object 
is to know at every moment the state of production and consumption in 
the various markets of the world, she possesses an aptitude peculiarly 
her own. Whether through her native superiority, or in consequence of 
the advantages conferred upon her by her insular position^ she has been 
enabled to command the greater share of the general commerce. This, I 
am firmly convinced, is one of the first causes, the fundamental one, 
of her manu&icturing superiority. It is because she has better under- 
stood commerce than other nations, that she has seen her labpur prosper, 
and develope itself in her manu&ctures ; and that the latter, by a constant 
increase of production, have attained a degree of improvement unknown 
elsewhere. It is because England has been endowed, in the highest 
degree, with the genius for this special branch of commercial barter, that 
she has been enabled to realize in her relations with other nations, fiurly 
enough it must be admitted, enormous profits, which she could devote, in 
the shape of capital, to the improvement and advancement of her home 
manufacture. 

" It is, therefore, in some respects, owing to circumstances foreign to 
manufacturing skill, that English manufSax^tures have obtained the im- 
mense superiority which they now enjoy. It would, therefore, in my 
opinion, be very illogical to draw any conclusion whatsoever against the 
advantages to be derived firom industrial instruction, from the fact that 
England, the greatest manufacturing power in the world, is nevertheless 
deprived of its advantages. 

" It must, moreover, be admitted that if England does not possess an 

• Dr. Lyon Playfair. Vide " Lectures on the Results of the Great Eihibitioo." Lecture IV., 
Vol I. London t Bogue, 
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organized system of industrial instruction, the professional education 
in that country results, to a certain extent, from the direction which is 
given to the general education. The latter is eminently practical, and 
is not, to the same degree as in our country, of that vague and ideal 
character which leads the mind towards the speculative, and diverts it 
from the real In England the sciences offer themselves under aspects 
leading their votaries towards the practical ; popularising and fiidlitating 
its development. It is not solely for the cultivation of the mind that 
general instruction is given, but still more with the aim of preparing men 
to render themselves useful to their country and to themselves, by the prac- 
tical exercise of their &culties. To this particular 'direction imparted to 
general education, the English add resources which are exceedingly 
valuable, the use of which is precious, and the action incessant Their 
country is inundated with small tracts and treatises, bringing instruction 
within the reach of the meanest capacities ; and all these cheap publica- 
tions, which popularise the generalities of science, place at the command 
of the people instruction which enables them to apply to works of utility 
the improvements realised in the higher regions of the scientific world. 

'' The want of a system of industrial instruction organized upon an 
extensive scale, and calculated to be complemental to the many resources 
which the country possesses to develop its production, is not the less 
generally felt in England by all the men whose ideas weigh in the balance 
of public opinion. The manu&cturing classes are fully^alive to the necessity 
which has become manifest of organizing a complete system of industrial 
instruction. The Exhibition of 1851 has aroused the national feeling, 
and given the impetus to this movement, which is daSlj gathering 
strength. This Exhibition itself sprung from the idea which is the 
groundwork of professional instruction. Its object is to guide by the 
light of science, to render more intelligent, -more skiUul, and more pro- 
ductive the labour of man, which is the source of his enjoyments and his 
welfare, by means of which he feeds, lodges, and clothes himself, which 
shelters him from the catastrophes of nature, which preserves his health, 
and lengthens his life. The Universal Exhibition was a great school in 
which every nation came to seek, from the example of others, the means 
of improving its own labour, its own industry, and the British people 
have themselves been extensively benefited by the improvements which 
their rivals have brought to the work of production. The idea which 
originated the Great Exhibition, is now fructifying and developing itself 
in the United Kingdom, and will certainly eventually expand to a magnifi- 
cent system of industrial in strucii on, which, I have no doubt, will ere long 
serve as a model to all the nations of the Continent. Assuredly this 
woula be a great and noble task for the nation, which, for the last quarter 
of a century, has given the signal of all the great refimns demanded by 
ctviliaation* 
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'^ In Belgium, as well as in England, the constantly growing n6oea9itjr 
of organizing industrial instruction has been recognized by an intelligent 
and enlightend gov^emment. On the eve of entering upon this great 
work of amelioration, it has appeared to eminent men of our country, that 
it would be useful to have a detailed knowledge of the institutions which 
England already possesses, of the results they have exerted upon industry, 
as well as of the new efforts which are now being made in that country 
in the same direction. 
^ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

" British industry has developed itself, owing to natural causes 
which I have explauied, without the concurrence of an organized system 
of industrial instruction. For of all the institutions which now exist in 
England, some, established for a length of time, have either swerved 
from the true principles, or have only been very limited in their action ; 
others, recently established, have as yet exerted no visible influence 
upon industry. In Belgium, where we possess no natural resources 
comparable to those of the United Kingdom, we could not with im- 
punity disregard the necessity of industrial instruction, which must 
stand us in need to compensate for our less favourable position. The 
Great Exhibition having revealed to the eyes of the Britisli people the 
inferiority of English workmanship in everything relating to the 
scientific portion of production, there has been formed, on the other side 
of the Channel, a regular league for the establishment of industrial in- 
struction, and ere long Parliament by a favourable solution will be seen 
to crown the efforts of the enlightened men who have devoted them- 
selves to this cause. 

" The English Government, in fiwouring tliis movement, will only 
remain true to the programme of measures of popular improvement 
which for several years seem to have been the object of their most 
anxious solicitude. Cheap living, and the elevation of the industrial 
classes, has been the avowed banner of the most distinguished statemen 
of England. 

** To attain this object, the important point is to inci^ease the pro- 
ductive power of society. 

" Tliere are divers ways of fostering production, but one of the most 
efficacious and direct is education. Modern societies are based on a 
principle but little suspected by those which preceded them, viz., that 
every individual receives in proportion to what he gives. To render the 
language of science more intelligible, society may be represented as a 
huge mercantile establishment, in which each has his debtor and creditor 
account. The essential requisite for the well-being of society becomes 
here manifest : Every one must be placed m a condition to give more in 
order that more Tnay be rendered to him. The husbandman, who sends 
to market heavy and plentiful corn, the capitalist, whom science has 

Q 
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taught to discover a laiiie, and to work it with skill and economy, he 
who supplies society with a graceful and commodious piece of furniture, 
a tasteftd design, profound scientific knowledge, practised and intelligent 
muscular power, &c., will be entitled to a larger share of the general 
production than the husbandman who can only send light and scanty 
com ; than the capitalist, a portion of whose capital is squandered in 
futile experiments ; than he who supplies society with an ungraceful 
piece of furniture, imfitted for the purpose for which it was intended, a 
design discordant in form and colour, false and empuical knowledge, 
rude and untutored muscidar power, &c. 

" Eegarded in this point of view, industrial instruction bids fiur to be 
the mainspring of the improvement of mankind. We live in an age in 
which the mechanism of production has been perfected to a marvellous 
degree. From the simplest tool to the powerful vehicles which bound 
through space with miraculous velocity, every kind of machinery has 
been renovated over the surface of the globe, by the inspiration of 
science. Credit places capital more bountifully at the command of the 
workers. Laws and manners favour labour. Whilst everything thus 
changes to his advantage around the producer, he should himself be 
improved. Whilst all the instruments of production are being perfected, 
it is necessary that the foremost of all these instruments — man — should 
become more skilful. 

" Industrial education, therefore, naturally presents itself as likely to 
be in our time an object of attentive solicitude. The men of every class 
who have to enlist beneath the banner of production, should ardently aid 
its development ; and it is the duty of governments to second their 
efforts, if not to forestall them. To regard the question, however, in 
another point of view, worthy in the highest degi-ee of the serious 
attention of statesmen, it may be said that the tendency of civilization is 
to constitute skill the only element of superiority in production. 

" Let me explain my meaning :- - 

"England at present sends back to America, spun and woven, the 
cotton which she receives from her in the shape of a raw material ; 
America, on the other hand, sends back to England, in the shape of 
certain implements, the steel which in turn she receives from her in the 
shape of a raw material How does this happen ? It is evidently a 
question of skill ; and because in both instances a superior degree of 
skill in the manufactm-e compensates for the deamess of the raw material 
and the expenses of freight. 

"According as science progresses, skill occupies a higher rank in 
production. Time was when local advantages were decisive of the 
fate of a branch of industry and of the prosperity of a population. 
The coimtry which had numerous watercourses was called the land of 
manufacture ; that which was favoured with the finest climate had the 
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palm for agriculture; that which possessed certain raw materials was 
naturally marked out to sell them in the shape of complete products, and 
to enrich itself by th<at commerce without having to dread competition. 
When steam and machinery made their appearance in the world, manu- 
&ctures had no longer a birthplace ; when agricultural science became 
improved, the countries in which the sun seems to hide. itself were seen 
to produce a vegetation finer than that of the lands most favoured by 
nature ; when steam was applied to the locomotion of man and of goods 
by land and by sea, the proximity of the raw material was no longer 
anything than an advantage which the skill of a rival nation can easily 
neutralise. 

" Every day the social improvements tend more and more to equaUse 
the conditions of production between nations, so as to leave intelligence 
and skill only subsisting as instruments of superiority. It is owing to 
this superiority that England is enabled to send back to America^ in the 
shape of woven fabrics, the cotton which she has received fix)m that country, 
notwithstanding the advantages possessed by America pf cheaper raw 
material and equally cheap fael. It is owing to the same cause that 
America, which, in the clearing of her venerable forests, has acquired 
greater skill than any other nation in the manufacture of the spade, the 
axe, and the hatchet, is enabled to send back these tools to England, 
whence she derived the raw material of wliich they are made, and that 
cheaper and better than the English could manufacture them themselves. 
" The statesmen of England have thoroughly well imderstood the 
question in this respect; the Exhibition of 1851 was to them a gleam 
of light which they will not faU to turn to profitable account. But this 
is an additional reason why other nations should gird on their arms and 
prepare for the conflict, that they may not lose the ground they have so 
laboriously gained. 

" Unfortunately, our system of education in Belgium has scarcely pre- 
pared us to gather laurels in this glorious affray. The general education 
given in our country, as in the majority of the other countries of Europe, 
noways fits us to play a iLsefiil part in society. The general instruction 
in preparing young men for every career, qualifies them for none. Hence 
that crowd of applicants for government situations. If we had a well 
organized special system of instruction, we should likewise not see so 
many young men, for want of better occupations, aspire to the diploma 
of advocate or doctor, too frequently without rendering real services to 
society, frittering away talents which might be rendered available in other 
directiona 

" Assuredly, if greater facilities were afforded to young men of acquiring 
practical knowledge in manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural, 
industry, the number of candidates for government appointments would 
speedily be found to diminish considerably. The system of education 

q2 
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which prevails in the greater number of the European states, not only 
does not prepare men to enter upon the industrial career, but actually 
tends to divert them from it Nobody can doubt that the tendency of 
the classical studies, such as they are generally constituted, inspires young 
men with a kind of disdain for the industrial professions. This is an evil, 
a deplorable one, eminently opposed to the general spirit of the age. 
Beyond the walls of the educational establishments and the colleges, 
industry is held in high esteem ; it is placed on a level with all situa- 
tions, and in the great states foremost in the march of civilization it has, 
on more than one occasion, proved the steppingstone to the highest public 
functions. Inside the colleges, the industrial professions are, indeed, 
regarded much in the same light as by Cicero, when he termed them 
sordidcB artes, 

"However this may be, the English seem now thoroughly resolved to 
enter upon a more rational course ; they have decided that the surplus 
funds of the Great Exhibition shall be devoted to the establishment of a 
system of industrial instruction. At the present moment a scheme for its 
organization is in the hands of the illustrious prince who has so powerfully 
contributed to the great gathering of 1851. I liave no inunediate know- 
ledge of the details of this plan, but according to information which I have 
been able to obtain, the following would appear to be its leading features : — 
In all the important towns of the United Kingdom schools are to be esta- 
blished, in which the working men will be enabled to obtain, during their 
apprenticeship, a knowledge of the sciences which are in direct relation 
to their trades. There is further to be established, in connexion with the 
schools, a central institution, to be liberally aided by the Government. 
The working men who have finished their apprenticeship are to be 
admitted, afler examination, into the industrial college, and are there to 
pursue a regular course of theoretical and practical study. On leaving 
this school, certificates are to be given to those who shall paas the 
required examinations in a satisfactory manner." 
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Report by Consul-General Ward on the Bavarian Educational 

Institutions for Practical Science and Art. 
My Lord, Leipzig, October 18, 1854. 

In obedience to that part of your Lordship's instructions of the 
15th of August last, which directed my attention to any institutions at 
Munich, or the neighbouring towns, for the promotion of Science and 
Art, I have the honour to submit to your Lordship some account of the 
schools and other educational institutions, whereby the people of 
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Bavaria are trained for a career ia trade or agriculture, in the poly- 
technic arts, the fine arts, and the higher branches of exact science. 

1. Munich is deservedly celebrated for the magnificent public build- Artiitic ode-* 
ings which have been erected in it, the remains of ancient art which mLcL 

it contains, the achievements in modern art, in sculpture, castipgs, pic- 
tures, and fi-escoes, which have been accomplished in it, and the many 
similar works which are still going on there. The genius of King Louis 
has converted the formerly dull and uninteresting Bavarian capital into 
a repository and school of the fine arts. In reviving the classical spirit 
of the ancients. King Louis has also known how to call into existence 
another form of art, — the religious-romantic, — which characterises the 
productions of the first masters of the day, and is so much in harmony 
with the genius and feelings of the nineteenth century. Munich has in 
consequence become a place of resort for artists of all nations, and is 
visited by the lovers of the beautiful from all parts of the world. With- 
out dwelling, however, upon what is so tmiversally known, or attemjjting 
any description of the galleries and aitistic collections, whose contents, 
have been detailed over and over again in printed books, my present 
object is more especially to advert to the fact that the late King of 
Bavaria has not only raised a city which will remain a monument of his 
energy and taste,* but has done much more by laying the foundation of 
a good system of national education for the industrial classes of the 
peopla I shall endeavour to explain this system with as much conciseness 
SIS a due notice of the various institutions comprised in it will admit of System of 

2. The technical branch of the Bavarian educational system dates *«^}"*«*l«*'*- 

. , ** catiofn in 

from the year 1833, when it was regularly orgamzed m a progressive BaYaria. 
series of institutions, from the schools of trade and agriculture to the 
polytechnic and the technical high school. The popular instruction in 
the elementary German schools had a direction given to it corresponding 
with that of the trade schools, and by this and the formation of drawing 
schools for the people, an opportunity was afforded to pupils of the most 
limited means to lay the groundwork for that artistic ability which is 
genemlly so valuable in the mechanical and manufacturing career. For 
such as might be unable to attend the trade or the polytechnic schools, 
separate schools were opened on Sundays and holidays, where they might 
acquire much useful knowledge, and extra lectures were appointed to be 
given in the trade schools for the benefit of apprentices and others who 
were not regular pupils. In this way technical information has been 
very widely diffused among the people, and the youth of the middle 
classes have been furnished with the means of attaining excellence, either 
in the fine arts or the exact sciences, or in those branches of knowledge 
which are the most necessary to trade and manufitctures. 



* The popnlation of Munich iras 40,638 in the year 1812 ; in 1858 it had risen to 128,803, 
indiiding the tuborbs and the garxiBon. 
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Principles of 3. By an ordinance of King Louis, dated the 16th of February, 
efystem. 1333^ ^)^^ n^^ educational plan (which does not inteifere with the 
gymnasia or the course of classical and purely scientific study previously 
established) was authoritatively introduced. It is therein declared that 
neither the polytechnic nor the trade schools were intended to be in 
themselves schools of art, but were designed to carry art into trade and 
manufactures, and to raise the latter U> the point which the progress of 
technical skill and the necessary competition with foreign industry 
required. The basis of a good technical education was first to be laid in 
the elementary schools, where the rudiments only of linear and orna- 
mental drawing were to be taught, and the instruction in useful objects 
was to be adapted to the future wants of farmers and tradesmen, and to 
be made preparatory to the lectures to be given in the schools of agri- 
culture and trade. The first step, as well as the foundation of technical 
instruction, would be the schools of trade (Gtewerbe-Schulen). The in- 
struction to be given in these schools was to begin with arithmetic, 
simple geometrical drawing, and the doctrine of the circle, simple orna- 
mental sketches, and the rudiments of natural history, and was to con- 
clude with architectonic drawing, free sketcliing by hand, exercises in 
the style of business and in book-keeping, and, when required by the line 
of pursuit, the necessary knowledge of chemistry. These, as well as the 
proper lessons in languages, geography, and history, were to be divided 
into a three years' course of study. 

The schools of trade were not promised any direct allowance firom 
the State, but were to be supported by various means, such as the 
revenue of the former town schools, voluntary contributions, moderate 
payments by the scholars, certain foundation and charity funds, and 
subscriptions of the parishes. In each circle of the kingdom a trade 
Bchool of the circle (Kreisgewerbschule) would be established at the prin- 
cipal town, which school would receive 6,000 florins out of the fiinds of 
the circle. 

Every trade school of the circle was to have an agricultural master 
to teach farming, in so far as the same should not be included in the 
instruction imparted in common to the commercial and agricultural 
classes. The establishments of any good master manufacturers and any 
farms in the neighbourhood were to be made available, so that the pupiJs 
might see the practical application of what they learned. 

The superior trade instruction, viz., that of the polytechnic school, 
would begin with the higher branches of drawing (architectonic, geo- 
metric, and perspective drawing, matliematics, descriptive geometry, 
experimental physics, and the rudiments of civil architecture, and it 
would conclude with mechanical and architectural drawing, the doctrine 
of machinery, and mathematics, technical chemistiy, and, if suitable to 
the destination of tlie pupil, embossing and modelling, also the leading 
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principles of the arts of road, canal, and bridge making. Here, also, the 
stadies would be distributed over a three years' course. 

The polytechnic schools would be established at Munich, Nuremberg, 
and Augsburg. The sum of 27,000 florins,* inserted for the purpose in 
the State budget, would be' divided amongst them. It was enjoined 
that each of these three schools, as well as the respective schools of trade, 
should principally cultivate those branches of knowledge for which its 
locality appeared most fiaivourable ; that, consequently, the Munich 
school should devote itself to building, and objects connected with the 
artistic ; that at Nuremberg casting and metallic manufactures should 
be diiefly attended to ; and at Augsburg, the woollen and cotton manu- 
£Etctures, weaving, and dyeing. 

The highest grade of instruction for the technical pupil would be 
found in the so-called technical high school, composed of the professors 
of the Cameralistic faculty, and those of chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, &C., in the university, and so concentrated as to form an 
institution in itself. But those students who might choose a purely 
artistic career might proceed at once to the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and complete their education in art as pupils of that institution. 

Such were the principles established by the enlightened King of 
Bavaria for the instruction of the great mass of his subjects in the real or 
piuctical branches of knowledge. For classical education {UtercB hwmor 
niores), institutions already existed, nearly similar to those in other German 
States ; viz., the Elementary Latin Schools ; the Qymnasia for Greek, 
Latin, &c. ; the Lycaea, or higher Gymnasia ; and the University, as the 
high school of learning and pure science. These institutions were not 
interfered with by the new technical system; the intention was to 
separate the two great paths of knowledge, but that they should both be 
followed at the same time by their respective classes of students, the one 
pari passu with the other. 

4. Regulations in detail, for carrying out the principles thus laid Bcgnlationifor 
down by the King, were issued by the Minister of the Interior on the Ith ST^teml* ' 
of April, 1836. They are arranged under seven heads, and are stated to 
have been drawn up after previous communication with all those persons 
most conversant with education and practical science. 

Tinder the First Head, technical instruction is declared to comprise 
all those branch^ of instruction whose bases and object fall properly 
within the sphere of the exact sciences. The branches are four, viz. : — 

The qualifying for a purely artistic career. 

The qualifying for the public service, in the department of works, 
roads, bridges, mines, salterns, and forests. 

The qualifying for the professions of civil engineer, machine-builder, 
^; and, ^^^ 



* One florin is equal to about %$, sterling. 
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The qualifying for the ordinary callings of citizens, such as manu- 
fieuituring, productive trades, building, and the improvement of the soil 

Technical education stands between the purely scientific and the 
merely popular. Its groundwork is laid in the Latin and the German 
elementary schools, which all children are by law obliged to attend ; if 
Catholics from the age of six to twelve, and if Protestants from the age 
of six to thirteen years. Here the instruction in drawing and in other 
objects of usefrd knowledge begins. When the first period is over, the 
separation takes place, and the youth proceeds either to the classical 
Gynmasium, or to the school of trade and agriculture ; but if he does 
not become a pupil of either of these institutions, he is obliged to attend 
the Sunday and holiday Hchools ; if a Catholic for courses of four years, 
and if a Protestant for courses of two years and a half The schools of 
trade and agriculture are thus the technical, as opposed to the classical, 
Gymnasia ; they are continued in the polytechnic schools, or technical 
Lyctea, which correspond with the classical Lycsea : and culminate in the 
technical high school, which also answers to the scientific high school 
in the University of Munich. There is to be no contest between the prin* 
ciple of humanism and that of realiamy but an harmonious development 
of each principle distinctly on separate lines. Either system is well 
calculated to awake the intelligence of the pupil, and to stimulate his 
fSeumlties in the destined direction, whilst each inculcates moral duties and 
religious sentiments in an equal degree. 

Secondly, Drawing is required to be taught in the Latin, as well as in 
the elementary (German schools, gratuitously, that is to say, simple 
geometrical figures, circles, and lines, and simple sketches and copies. 
In the elementary schools, not merely language and grammar, but the 
rudiments of arithmetic, geography, and history, are included in the 
course. 

Thirdly, The objects of the schools of trade and agriculture, in 
which the technical branch of education b^ins, are reiterated, as well as 
the sources from which these schools are to be maintained. The frmds 
transferred from the old town schools amount to 23,017 florins per 
annum. The technical instruction, pro])erly so called, is to embrace the 
whole range of trade, manufactures, and produce of the soil, geometry, 
and algebra, as far as equations of the second degree, drawing, emboss- 
ing and modelling, mechanics, natural liistory, the rudiments of che- 
mistry, and book-keeping. For the agricultural pupils the course is 
vaiied according to their requirements. Provision is also made for 
regular instruction in religion, history, geography, and the German 
language, of which the last three are taught to such technical pupils as 
come from the Latin school, in common with the pupils of the Gymnasium, 
and to the rest of the technical pupils in the Sunday and holiday 
achook. 
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Under the Fov/rth Head are explained the objects of the Sunday and 
holiday, agricultural and mechanics' schools, which are distinct fix>m the 
schools of trade last mentioned. They are adapted to such young 
farmers and trading apprentices as may not be able to attend the daily 
schools. The instruction is given gratis, and comprises the rudiments of 
linear and ornamental drawing, and of geometry, embossing and model- 
ling, popular physics, chemistry, and macliinery, and agriculture. Tliis 
technical instruction is given during hours not occupied by the so-called 
real objects, viz.^ religion, history, geography, and the German language, 
which are also regularly taught in the Sunday and holiday schools, as 
already mentioned. 

Fifthly. The polytechnic schools, or Technical Lycsea^ are described 
as embracing the higher technical sphere, whilst the schools of trade and 
agriculture occupied the lower, and were, in so fer, preparatory. The 
course is three years. Besides the three Government establishments at 
Munich, Nuremberg, and Augsburg, other towns are allowed to form 
polytechnic schools of their own, subject to the conditions prescribed, but 
this liberty has not been availed of. The objects of instruction are, — 
drawing; mathematics, pure and applied ; descriptive geometry ; experi- 
mental physics ; technical chemistry ; architecture ; road, canal, and 
bridge- making ; embossing and modelling ; the history of trade, and the 
outlin&s of political economy. Pupils are admitted at the age of fifteen, 
if they have gone through either the trade school or the Gymnasium. 
From natives no payment is required ; foreigners are to pay only 1 2 florins 
per annum. Pupils who take only a limited portion of the general instruc- 
tion are also admitted, under the name of '^ Hospitanten," on payment of 
6 florins for each course of lectures they attend. 

Sixtldy* The Academy of the Fine Arts is enumerated as holding an 
important place among the technical institution of Bavaria. It receives 
puj^ils who have passed through the proper stages of the polytechnic 
school in order to complete their education in any of the branches of pure 
art or in architecture. 

Lastly, under the Seventh Head, the technical high school in the 
University is declared to be the keystone of the system of technical educa- 
tion, and the highest point to which it can be carried It is additionally 
valuable as a school for the formation of teachers, and as a resort for the 
candidates for Government employment in the technical branch. 

The high school is concentrated in the political economy or Camera- 
listic faculty of the University of Munich, and forms a complete institu- 
tion in itself It comprises the following professorial chairs : — ^two of 
forest science, one of the higher mechanics, two for mechanical and 
chemical technology, one for agriculture, one for pharmacy, one for 
political economy, one for mining, and one for the science of police. 
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Besides these, students have the benefit of the co-operation of professors of 
the philosopliical and juridical faculties, as regards physics, mathematics, 
law, metaphysics, and other objects not belonging to the fiEunilty of 
political economy. 

All students who have passed regularly through the Oymnasia and 
Lycaea, have a right of admission to the technical high school ; and the 
pupils of the Royal Academy, candidates in forest science, mining, 
pharmacy, &c., and pupils who have gone through the schools of trade 
and agriculture of the first class, and have acquired the so-called real 
objects from a Oymnasial teacher, have a similar right. It follows that 
pupils of the polytechnic school may hear lectures contemporaneously in 
the high school ; but for those who do not take that course, or become 
students of the Royal Academy, the polytechnic school forms the culmi- 
nating point of their education, and, indeed, is intended to complete the 
entire com'se of technical, combined with popular, instruction. The 
length of the studies in the high school varies fi*om two to three years, 
according to the foture destination of the student. 

Having thus noticed the principles upon which these educational 
institutions were founded, and the substance of the regulations applicable 
to them, I proceed to state the condition in which they appeared to be at 
the time of my visit. 
Munich school 5, The school of trade and agriculture for the circle of Upper 
agricoltcire. Bavaria is established at Munich, in a commodious building in the 
Damenstiftgasse, under the same roof as the polytechnic school The 
rector is Dr. Joseph Bauer, with whom thirteen other masters are 
associated for the various branches of instruction. At the commence- 
ment of the last school-year, on the 29th of October 1853, there were 
359 scholars; at its close in August 1854 there were 297. The 
' instruction was distributed into three annual courses, in which the 
objects taught respectively were as follows : — 

First Coubse. 

Religion, two hours in the week ; which is taught separately to the 
Catholic, and to the Protestant, scholars, by teachers of their respective 
confessions. 

Geography and history, two hours in the week. 

The Qerman language, five hours in the week 

The French language, four hours in the week. 

Arithmetic, four hoiu^ in the week. 

Zoology, four hours in the week. 

Drawing, eight hours in the week ; viz., the elemente of ornamental 
•drawing, and linear drawing with instruments. 
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Second Course. 

Religion, two hours in the week ; taught separately to Catholics and 
Protestant& 

(Jeography, two hours in the week. 

The Qerman language and book-keeping, tliree liours in the week. 

The French language, two hours in the week. 

Geometry, four hours in the week. 

Algebra, two hours in the week. 

Physics, elementary, three hours in the week. 

Botany, two horn's in the week. 

Chemistry, two hours in the week. 

Technology, or the theory of machinery, two hours in the week. 

Theoretical agriculture, two hours in the week. 

Drawing, ornamental and linear, six hours in the week. 

Embossing in clay and wax, four hours in the week. 

Thikd Course. 

Religion, two hours in the week; taught separately to Catholics and 
Protestants. 

Geography, two hours in the week. 

Exercises in German style, two hours in the week. 

The French language, two hours in the week. 

Algebra, three hours in the week. 

Descriptive geometry, three hours in the week. 

Stereometry and trigonometry, three hours in the week. 

Mechanics, two liours in the week. 

Mineralogy, one hour in the week. 

Chemistry, with experiments, three hours in the week. 

The doctrine of trades and manufactures, two houra in the week ; 
comprising sugar, brewing, distilling, baking, glass, i)orcelain, and 
metallic manufactures, &c. 

Theoretic agriculture, two hours in the week. 

Drawing, ornamental and linear, nine hom*s in the week. 

Embossing, four hours in the week. 

The age of admission to this school is twelve years, and* the majority 
of the scholars range between the ages of twelve and sixteen years. 
They are chiefly the sons of tradespeople, inferior officials, and othew of 
the middle ranks in society. The great majority are of the Catholic 
confession. Prizes are annually distributed to the scholars as the 
rewards of exertion. This school has, I understood, the advantage of 
occasional access to the coUections of machinery and other apparatus 
belon^ng to the polytechnic schooL The school was considered as 
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flouriHhing, the numbera having increased. In the school-year 1852-1853 
the number of pupils admitted was 339, of whom 280 were remaining 
at the close of that year. 
Munich poly- 6. The Royal Polytechnic School at Munich is also commodionsly 
tec 1C8C 00. esi^aijiished in the Damenstiftgasse. It is under the direction of the 
rector, Dr. H. Alexander, assisted by fourteen other professors, a teacher 
of English, and two subordinate assistants in mathematics and the 
cliemical laboratory. The number of scholars at the opening of the 
last school-year, on the 3d of November 1858, was 304, of which 163 
were regular pupils, and 141 were guests (Hospitanten) ; and of these 
248 came from Bavaria, 40 from other parts of Qermany, 11 from 
Switzerland, 3 from France, 1 from Russia, and 1 from Moldavia. 

The number of the regular scholars has increased from 154 in the 
previous year (1852-53) to 163 ; while the number of the guests (Hosjii- 
tanten) has fallen from 174 to 141. 

Tlie admission takes place on having attained the age of fifteen, and 
]iaving passed through a trade school or Gymnasium. The instruction 
is distributed over a period of three years, and is divided into three 
ordinary annual courses, and a special course of engineering. The objects 
taught were the following: — 

First Couese. 

Mathematics ; viz., trigonometry, analytical geometry, &c. 

Physics ; viz., gravity, light, heat, electricity, &c. 

Machinery, and the drawing of machineiy, in which a large collection 
of models is made useful. 

Positional drawing- 
Descriptive geometry. 

Ornamental drawing, in the antique and other styles, and after 
models. 

Religion for the Catholics, in the first and second courses. The like, 
sepai*ately, for the Protestants, in the same courses. 

Second Course. 

Analytical mechanics ; viz., statics and dynamics of solid bodies. 

Machinery, and the drawing of it, with the use of the collection 
belonging to the establishment 

Chemistry, pure and applied 

Differential and integral calculus. 

Positional drawing. 

The doctrine of construction in building, and that of building mate- 
rials. 

Eleotro*maguetism, and the telegraph Qjx the course of 1852*53;. 
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Third Course. 

Applied mechanios ; geodesy, viz., the use of measuring-iostruinents^ 
Burveying, and mapping. 

Machinery, and the drawing of it, with the use of the collection in the 
establishment. 

Analytical chemistry. 

Composition in the art of building. 

Course op Engineering. 

The knowlege of construction in ger.eral, and applied specially to 
bridges, roads, railways, canals, and watercourses. 

Construction and designing. 

The theory of stone-cutting. 

Practical geometry. 

Drawing of sections of stones, walls, &c., and modelling of the same 
in plaster. 

Architecture, after the antique. 

The range of instruction thus given is, as will have been perceived, 
extensive, and fully sufficient to qualify all for technical professions, 
whose object is not to proceed further into scientific theory. The poly- 
technic students are from the middle ranks of society, and their ages 
generally between sixteen and twenty-one, though some few are older. 
Of the whole number of students in the last year, two-thirds were 
Catholics. Of the poorer students, small stipends are given for their 
support to the most meritorious ; there are forty-six of these stipends, 
paid partly out of Government funds, and partly out of the revenues of 
the Circles. The school itself is, as already mentioned, also entirely 
maintained by the State. It possesses a large and valuable collection 
of machinery and models, a physical cabinet, a chemical labora- 
tory, a library, and all the requisite materials of instruction. Excursions 
are made by the pupils, with the professor, for the purpose of the practical 
examination of objects. I was informed in different quarters that this 
institution stands in very good repute, and that it owes a great deal to 
its able and enlightened head, Dr. Alexander. 

7. At Nuremberg — the second city in Bavaria in respect of its popula- Nuremberg 
tion* and industrial importance — the technical institutions ai-e similar to tutiont. 
those of the capital, and embrace all the reqtusite instruction from the 
first elements to the period of admission to an university. In the school- 
year which closed in the month of August last, the number of pupils in 
these institutions was as follows : — 

• 53,638 in the yetr 1858. 
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T. The Circle, Agbiculturb, and Trade School. 

Agriouliural Divimon, ^. . 

The Agricultural School of the Circle - - 36 

Tlie Bi-anch Farming School - - . g 

Tlie Preparatory School - - - - 28 

Trade Division. 

The Trade School of the Circle - - - 195 

Quests (Hospitanten) - - - . 9 

The Elementaiy Drawing School - - - 287 

Tlie Sunday Mechanics' School - - 1,287 

II. The Polytechnic School. 

Regular Pupils - - - - 64 

Quests (Hospitanten) - - - - 20 



Total - - • 1,951 

The agriculture and trade school of the Circle is under the direction 
of Dr. Henry Rose, whose acquaintance I had the satisfiu^tion of making. 
In the agricultural division there are eight masters and assistants ; in 
the trade division, fourteen ; in the elementary drawing school, two ; 
and in the Sunday school, eleven. 
A|n<»iltiiral The agricultural school of the Circle is intended to prepare young 
men for managers or farmers, or to be their own economists as proprie- 
tors, or for an institution of a higher kind, or the central school of 
farriery at Munich. There are three courses of instruction, each of the 
length of one year. 

The first courae comprises religion (separately to Catholics and 
Protestants), arithmetic, the theory and the encyclopa)dia of farming, 
natural history, drawing, the Qerman language, geography, calligraphy, 
and the practice of farming on the estates of Lichtenhof and Qibizenhof 

The second course comprises religion, the Qerman language, arith- 
metic, theoretical farming, and the farming encyclopaedia, physics, natural 
history, drawing, and practical forming on the estates. 

The third course comprises religion, theoretical agriculture, agricul- 
tural chemistry, farriery, animal anatomy, arithmetic, and geometry, the 
German language, drawing, singing, and practical farming on the estates. 

The pupils are from the middle classes, and their ages vary from four- 
teen to nineteen and twenty years. 

In the branch farming school the instruction is rather less wide in 

its range, and the preparatory school is, as its name imports, designed 

to give preliminary instruction to such as are not yet qualified to enter 

the school itself. The usual age of the pupils is from twelve to sixteen 

-^ars. 
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The total number of agricultural pupils, viz., 89, was four less than in 
the previous year. The pupils of the Catholic confession were 45, and 
those of the Protestant 44 in number. 

The trade school of 'the Circle provides instruction up to a certain Trade school 
point in mathematics, physics, drawing, and modelling, for youth destined 
either for business or the service of the State. It has three courses of 
a year each. 

The first course comprises religion (separately to Catholics and 
Protestants), arithmetic, natural history, drawing, the German language, 
geography, and French. 

The second course comprises religion, mathematics, physics, chemistiy, 
technology, drawing, the German language, history, geography, French, 
and modelling. 

The third course comprises religion, mathematics, descriptive geo- 
metry, mechanics, chemistry, mineralogy, drawing, the German language, 
history, French, and modelling. 

Tlie pupils are from the middle classes, and range generally between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen years, the age of admission being twelve 
The majority are Protestants. The number of pupils has increased from 
188 in the year 1852-53 to 204 in the year 1853-54. 

The elementary drawing schools impart instruction in drawing and Elementary 
modelling to boys who are pupils of the elementary German schools, schoobf 
which is intended to be afterwards followed up in the Sunday mechanics' 
schools. The Nuremberg school has 287 pupils, which is 14 more than 
in the previous year. 

In the Sunday and holiday mechanics' schools, apprentices and others Smiday 
already employed in trade, and consequently unable to attend any daily 
school, are taught drawing, modelling, embossing, and engraving, as well 
as arithmetic, geometry, physics, and chemistry. These schools are very 
well attended, and are generally considered to have had an excellent 
effect. The number of pupik in the Nuremberg district has increased 
fi-om 942 in the year 1852-53 to 1,247 in the school-year 1853-54. 

The polytechnic school at Nuremberg is under the direction of the P^y*«chnic. 
rector. Dr. T. M. Romig, assisted by the other professors, and three 
subordinate assistants. The entire course of instruction is for three 
years, and the objects taught in the three annual courses respectively 
correspond very nearly to those taught in the polytechnic school at 
Mimich, and detailed under that head. The conditions of admittance are 
also the same. A practical course in the mechanic workshop of the 
institution is also given, and some articles of machinery are actually 
made by the pupils. There is also a separate practical course for forming 
figures in sand, casting, and chiselling, in which the pupils have at 
present the benefit of Professor Burgschmiet's superintendence. The 
pupils are generally from the middle dasses^ and range between the ages 
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of sixteen and twenty-one. Of the whole nnmber, viz., 84, 67 were 
Protestants and 17 Catholics. The number of pupils in 1853-4 was 
greater, by seven regular scholars and two guests, than in the previous 
year. The school possesses a collection of mechanical apparatus in its 
workshops, and a physical and chemical laboratory. 

8. The city of Augsburg* has long been known for its banking and 
monetary operations, and it has also manufactures of some importance. 
Its institutions for technical education are similar in their plan and 
arrangements to those of Nuremberg. They consist of — 





Scholars 
in 1852^53. 


Scholars 
in 1853-54. 


The Mechanics' Suoday and Holiday Schools 
The Circle Trade School . - - - 
The Polytechnic School .... 


978 

230 

95 


939 

252 

79 


Number, including Guests or Hospitanten 


1,303 


1,270 



From which it appears that the school of trade has increased, while the 
other two institutions have somewhat fallen off in the last school-year. 

On every Sunday and holiday instruction is given in the mechanics* 
schools, for two hours in the forenoon, in mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
and geometry ; in mercantile accounts and book-keeping ; in linear 
drawing, and free drawing by hand« In the first three, experiments are 
used ; and in general care is taken to ascertain by questions that the 
pupils remember what has been taught them. In the afternoon, one 
hour's religious instruction (separately to Catholics and to Protestants) 
is given to those scholars whom their attendance in the mechanics' school 
may have prevented from receiving such instruction in their respective 
parishes. Afterwards, there are two hours' instruction in linear and 
ornamental hand-drawing, and in embossing. The scholars are either occu- 
pied in trade and handicraft, so as to be unable to attend a daily school, 
or are daily pupils of the elementary German or Latin schools. The 
Sunday schools are considered to be working well, and to be highly 
valuable i\s laying the foundation of the future teclmical career. 

The trade school of the Circle had 238 regular pupils and 14 guests 
(Hospitanten). The admission is at twelve, and the ages range from 
twelve to sixteen and eighteen. The payment is only 4 florins, or 8«. 
yearly. There are thirteen regular masters. The scholars are from the 
middle ranks of society, and the majority are Protestants. Several of 
them are Jews, who receive separate religious instruction fi^m their own 
Rabbi. The objects of instruction being the same as in the schools of 
trade at Munich and Nuremberg, it is unnecessary to reiterate them. 
Of the three courses, the first is divided into tliree sections, on account of 
the great number of scholars inscribed in it. 



* Populatioii in 1852, 39,340. 
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The polytechnic school at Augsburg is directed by the rector, Polyteclmic 
Dr. Leo, assisted by seven other professors. Its intention is announced 
to be the formation of technical artists and mechanics for a professional 
career or the service of the State. The conditions of admittance, as well 
as the objects of instruction, distributed over three annual courses, are 
the same as at Munich ; and there is a course of practical instruction in 
the workshops, where models and some articles of machinery are actually 
made. The school is provided with all requisite apparatus, and with a 
chemical laboratory. 

Several pupils came from foreign countries. The majority of the pupils 
are Protestants. Five stipends were granted last year to poor pupils, of 
the value together of 220 florins, which were paid from th^, funds of the 
Circle. During the winter months instruction was also given to twenty- 
five working mechanics in drawing, arithmetic, and geometry, by the 
professors of the polyteclmic school. 

The distinction in the objects of the three Bavarian polytechnic schools 
originally recommended by the Koyal founder, viz., architecture at 
Munich, metallic manufactures at Nuremberg, and textile manufactures 
at Augsburg, has not been very strictly adhered to in practice ; at least, 
there is no difliculty in obtaining adequate instruction in any of these 
branches in any one of the schools in question. 

9. I have nlready observed that the polytechnic institutions form the The Munich 
culminating point of combined technical and popular education. But ^^J^^], 
those who desire to proceed further in exact science or in art may direct 
their course either to the technical high school or the Royal Academy. 
The former has been described to consist in that faculty in the University 
of Munich which is devoted to Cameralistic studies, or political economy, 
with the collateral aid of certain professors belonging to other faculties. 
In this high school the technical or agricultural student or artist may 
graduate, if he wishes it, in the same way as the student who has gone 
through the regular course of literce humaniorea in the Gymnasia may 
graduate in any j&iculty of the University — in pure science, philology, 
theology, medicine, or jurisprudence. The Cameralistic fisunilty gives the 
degree to the technical student, which stamps him as fully conversant 
with the theory as well as the practice of those branches of science upon 
which his career of future usefulness is in any way dependent 

The Univei-sity of Munich is also an institution which owes chiefly TheUnivenity. 
to King Louis its present reputation and flourishing condition. It was 
removed in 1828 from the provincial town of Landshut to the Bavarian 
capital, and lodged in a spacious and even magnificent building, where 
60 professors, ordinary and extraordinary, deliver their lectures to about 
1,700 studenta The University library has 160,000 volumes. Every 
branch of science is taught, except Protestant theology, which is con- 
fined to the smaller University of Erlangen. Catholic theology, on the 

R 
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other hand, oocupies a prominent place, and a seminary for the peculiar 
training of priests stands in immediate connexion with this universitj. 

TheGymnasia. ^^ Bavaria the foundation of a classical education is laid in the 
so-called Latin schools, to wluch boys are admitted at the age of eight 
years, and where they are taught the rudiments of Latin in common 
with other elementary subjects. At the age of about twelve the boy 
proceeds to the Gymnasium, where he follows a regular course of classics, 
mathematics, history, &a, upon a fixed system laid down by the Govern- 
ment, which differs little from that adopted in Pmssia and the other 
German States. When the youth has gone through the Gymnasium (the 
higher stages of which are sometimes called the Lycaeum},* he parses to 
the University, and matriculates there upon the certificate of qualification 
which he brings from the Gymnasium, making choice of the feixsulty in 
which his studies are to be completed, and his degree ultimately ob- 
tained. There are in Mimich three Gymnasia — ^the Wilhelminmn, the 
Maximilianum, and the Ludwigs-Gymnasium, which is under the direc« 
tion of the Benedictine monka The instruction is divided into four 
classes. It is left optional to the scholar either to learn the modem 
languages or not. In the case of Protestant scholars, who in Munidi 
are very few, religion and history are taught them by masters of the 
Protestant confession. The same provision holds good for Catholic 
scholars in the Protestant parts of the country. 

Academy of. The A,cademy of Sciences, originally founded by the Elector Maximi- 

Sdsncei, &c ^^^ ^j^^ Third, has also been reconstituted by King Louis, and placed in 
immediate connexion with the University ; many of the professors being 
likewise members of the Academy. The sittings are occasionally public ; 
but the proceedings, not being of a popular character, are best known 
through the transactions which are regularly published. The actual 
president is the learned De Thiersch. There are various scientific collec- 
tions, the property of the State, which are always available for purpoees 
of study, such as the physical and optical instruments, the cabinet of 
natural history and petre&ctions, the herbarium, the geological specimens, 
the chemical laboratory, &a Each of these collections is imder the 
care of a conservator appointed by the Crown. The chemical laboratoiy 
is now under the care of the eminent Professor, Baron de Liebig. 

Royal library. The new Royal Library, built by King Louis, is generally known for 
the large and valuable collection of books (about 800,000 volumes) 
and of manuscripts that it contains, the excellence of its arrangements, 
and the liberality with wliich books are placed at the disposition of 
the public. 

Acadmyofthe iQ. For the youth who has determined to embrace the career of an 
artist, the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts offers the requisite means of 

* Philosophical instrnctioa. ought properly to begin in the Lyctevm. In BaTana fhcre are 
seyeral Lycsea, but in the north of Germany Uiey scarcely exist as separate inadtutioDa. 
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oompleting his educatioiL This institution has its origin in the drawing 
school founded by the Elector Maximilian the Third, and re-established 
by King Maximilian the First, on the 13th May 1808 ; but its present 
flourishing condition is the work of King Louis, who gave it a new con- 
stitution on the J 4th of August 1846. It is at onoe a society of artists 
and a school of art. 

The instruction given in the academy is both practical and theoreticaL 
The former embraces historical painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
copper-engraving ; the latter, the history of art, anatomy, perspective, 
descriptive geometry, and shading. The common basis of artistical studies 
is considered to be dmwing after the antique ; but especial attention is 
also directed to the drawing, modelling, and painting after nature. The 
instruction in historical painting is given in four separate schools, each 
under the direction of a distinct professor. There are also separate 
schools of sculpture, architecture, and engraving. Lectures are delivered 
regularly on the history of art, ancient and Christian, as well as on 
anatomy, and on the other branches of theoretical knowledge. 

The admission to the academy is free both to natives and foreigners, 
provided they are qualified by the possession of adequate elementary 
knowledge and facility in the higher branches of drawing, with a proper 
scholastic education, and a good moral character. The pupils destined 
for architecture must, if natives, have passed through the polytechnic 
school; and if foreigners^ produce certificates of their mathematical 
attainments. The candidates execute an experimental performance, upon 
the result of which their admission depends ; and they must further 
remain a half-year on probation before they are definitively enrolled as 
pupils. The maximum period of study in the academy is six years ; but 
pupils may leave it earlier if qualified. Diligent and talented pupils, who 
are natives of Bavaria and poor, may obtain small stipends, besides being 
furnished gratuitously with models for the cartoons, pictures, or statues 
which they may execute within the academy. 

A general exhibition of modem works of art takes place about every 
three years, under the direction of the academy. One of these exhibitions 
was going on when I was at Munich, in a beautiful building in the 
Corinthian style, facing the Glyptothek. The academy has also the 
execution, or direction of all public works within the sphere of painting 
or sculpture. It forms a kind of council to the King in all matters of 
art. 

The staff of the academy consists of a director (at present the cele- 
brated William de Kaulbach), five professors, respectively, of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, the history of art, and the technics of 
painting, with teachers of anatomy and of perspective, descriptive 
geometry, and shading, and a corrector of the pupils' performances. It 
has a secretary, an inspector, and proper attendants. 

b2 
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The present number of pupils of the academy is 200, among whom 
are several foreigners. The expenses of the academy itself for the 
current year amount, in the whole, to 22,816 florins, or 2,281iw sterling— 
a very moderate sum, considering the efficiency of the institution and the 
merits of the professors. The budget of the academy, Jiowever, in the 
Government estimates is made to comprise the annual charge of the 
public galleries, &a, and stands thus for 1854 : — 

1. The Academy of the Fine Arts - - 22,816 

2. Galleries of Art, the property of the State 

(viz., the Glyptothek, Pinnacothek, New 

Pinnacothek, &c.) - - - 20,501 

3. Working artists .... 1,800 

4. Allowances and pensions to artists - - 6,721 

5. Cashier's department . - - 550 

6. General Reserve Fund ... 357 

52,745 
Equivalent to about 5,274i 

Professor Schotthauer, who was acting in the absence of the director, 
had the goodness to conduct me through the various departments of the 
academy, and into the studios of the professors, where unfinished works 
were going on. He pointed out a large collection of plaster^casts belong- 
ing to the academy ; comprising not only the common antiques, but 
many scarce ones : the Elgin statues and reliefs from the Parthenon ; 
the Colossus on Monte Cavallo in Rome ; the Neapolitan Mercury, &c. ; 
also Ghiberti's doors of the baptistery at Florence ; the tapestries with 
the Vatican paintings of Raphael ; and other objects with which the 
royal munificence has enriched the institution. 
Societrforim- 11. In the organization of all the establishments above mentioned the 
provmentof jj^j^ q{ ^j^g Government is visible, and they stand immediately under its 
control But there are other institutions in Munich which the inhabi- 
tants themselves have formed for the furtherance of the same objects ; 
such as the Art Union, the Trades' Union, and the like. The Society for 
the Improvement of Manufisujtures has, in particular, had a very useful 
tendency, by the constant communications which it keeps up between 
the dass of artists and that of mechanics. It was founded in 1850,. and 
the chairman is the eminent architect De Voit. The society gives to its 
members drawings and models for all articles to be worked or manu&c- 
tured in the department of industry ; arranges occasional exhibitions ; 
and publishes a journal. Whilst the artist furnishes the drawings or 
designs, the artizan is often able to give useful suggestions with respect 
to the materials best suited for the work ; and so both the one and the 
other is mutually improved. The progress which has been made in 
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casting, and other branches of metallic work-~of which the late Munidi 
Industrial Exhibition has furnished evidence — is considered as in some 
measure attributable to this society, whieh aims at raising the character 
of manufiuitures, by bringing them more closely into contact with the 
fine arts. 

12. The number of artists constantly residing in Munich is very large, Artirts resident 
and was stated to me at about 800. They are chiefly Germans, but ^ ""^ 
artists from foreign countries are also continually visiting the Bavarian 
capital The daily association of these persons with each other could not 
fail to be attended with beneficial results. Not only is the principle of 
emulation called into action, but ideas are exchanged in a social inter- 
course which often lead to the realization of important worka Munich 
offers, in this respect,* on a small scale, the same advantages that Rome 
does on a larger. Nor are the artists by any means confined to their 
own set They mix pretty freely with other classes of society — with 
learned men, tradesmen, mechanics, and artizans ; and hence their 
tendency has become more scientific than formerly : they have become 
more disposed to avail themselves of practical science in the execution of 
artistic works. This improvement may be partly attributable to the 
influence of the polytechnic school ; but I have often heard the opinion 
expressed, that still more is owing to the favourable social circumstances 
in which the artist is placed when residing at Munich. 

As a school of pure art, there is no place out of Italy which holds out 
so many attractions to the student. He finds in the Glyptothek, the 
Pinnacothek, and the other Royal collections, the best oppoi*tunities of 
copying from the antique, and of forming his knowledge of the painting 
and sculpture of more modem timea He sees around him magnificent 
public buildings, and churches whose architecture is only surpassed by 
the beauty of their internal decorations. The statues of Schwanthaler 
show him that great sculptors can also be produced in our own age ; and 
the frescoes of Cornelius, of Hess, of Schnorr, and of Eaulbach, reveal to 
him a new form of art not possessed by the ancients, which the genius of 
Catholic Christianity alone could conceive and accomplish. The new 
German school of painting is essentially Catholia It is peculiarly at 
home in Munich, where everything breathes the Catholic spirit, and 
where in consequence there is that perfect harmony between religion and 
art, which in Protestant countries must always be so difficult (if indeed it 
is possible) to realize. These great advantages the Bavarian capital 
affords to the artist in the prosecution of his career. And if he is suc- 
cessful, and gives evidence of more than ordinary talent^ he may feel sure 
of the Royd patronage being liberally extended to him. King Louis's 
example descends in this respect to his successor, and the future 
Sovereigns of Bavaria wiU have before them an easy task. They will 
have little to create ; they have only to pursue the road which King 
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Louifi's genius has thrown open. The undertaking was a laborious and 
a very costly one ; for it is estimated that the late King expended upon 
buildings and works of art in Munich (including the Glyptothek Collec- 
tion, which he formed when Crown Prince, and the WaJhalla Temple on 
the Danube), at least 3 30,000,000 florins, or 13,000,000i. sterling. The 
Bavarians have at times complained that the Royal profusion pressed 
hard upon them ; but they now readily acknowledge the splendid result, 
and are proud of the widely-spread &me of their most artistic city. 
Condofion. 13* ^^ conclusion, — recapitulating the causes which have chiefly pro- 

moted the progress of Practical Science and of the Fine Arts in Bavaria^ 
ihey appear to be as follows : — 

1. The laying an early foimdation, by beginning to teach drawing 

and other branches of useful knowledge, in the elementary 
German as well as in the Latin schools. 

2. The excellent system of the Sunday and holiday schools, where 

drawing and other useful objects are taught to apprentices and 
others, who cannot attend any daily school. 

3. The graduated and systematic plan on which the education begun 

in the elementary schools is carried on in a continued chain 
through the schools of trade and agriculture, to the polytechnic, 
and the technical high school in the university. 

4 The extraordinary advantages which Munich offers to students 
in art, not only by admitting them to the Academy, but by 
placing them in the midst of the finest artistic works, and 
enabling them to associate constantly with artists, and with 
scientific and practical men. 

6. The absolute direction and control exercised by the Government 
over all educational institutions, from the lowest to the highest, 
and whether in the department of literature, pure science, 
practical science, or fine art. Neither the clergy nor corporate 
bodies have the right, more than any individual, to meddle 
with the public education ; but it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to conduct it in conformity with the physical and moral 
wants of the people, and whilst furnishing them with the 
.means of making their own career in life, to take care that 
they are properly imbued with religious and moral sentiments, 
and with a right sense of their duties as subjects and memheiB 
of society. 

I have, &c 
The Earl of Clarendon, J. Ward, 

&c., &c., &c. 
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Correspondence between Her Majesty's Commissioners and Her 
Majesty's Government on the Subject of the Erection of a 
Museum on the Kensington Gore Estate, 

I. 
Heb Majesty's Combossionebs to the Chakcellob of the 

Exchequeb. 
Sib, Palace of Westminster, June 30, 1855. 

I AM directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 to acquaint you, that since the date of the presentation of their 
Second Report to Her Majesty in November 1852, the^r have continued to 
devote their attention to the best means of executing the important 
duties graciously intrusted to them by Her Majesty, in respect both of 
the preparation of the site purchased at Kensington Qore for the reception 
of institutions connected with Science and the Arts, and the promotion 
of their general scheme itself 

Inasmuch, however, as it will be their duty at no distant date to 
submit to Her Majesty their Third Report^ in which will be fully detailed 
the satis&ctory progress which has been made in both respects since the 
date of their former report. Her Majesty's Commissioners do not propose 
on the present occasion to do more than bring under your notice a sub- 
ject of a more urgent nature immediately connected with the general 
question, to which their attention has been especially called in the course 
of their inquiries. They allude to the inconvenience at present sustained 
in consequence of the want of means of publicly exhibiting, and even of 
providing adequate stowage room for many important existing collections 
connected with Science and the Arts, that are either the property of the 
State, or in respect of which the public has a more or less direct interest ; 
and in proceeding to specify particular instances of the evil in question, 
they trust that Her Majesty's (Jovemment may be willing to take forth- 
with the necessary steps for the purpose of providing, at any rate, a 
partial remedy for it. 

Premising that it is their desire to abstain from entering upon the wide 
field which the subject embraces, further than is brought under their own 
immediate cognizance in the discharge of their duties. Her Majesty's 
Commissioners would, in the first place, recal to your recollection that a 
highly interesting and valuable exhibition, in connexion with the pur- 
poses of education, was held in the summer of last year, under the auspices 
of the Society of Arts^ in Si Martin's Hall^ London. The importance of 
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rendering, if possible, this educational exhibition of more than a merely 
temporary utility, and of making it the groundwork of a similar per- 
manent exhibition in the interests of national education, was brought 
tmder the notice of Her Majesty's Government by the Council of the 
Society ; and that body, with the concurrence of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, took the necessary steps to induce the various exliibitors to contribute 
the articles exhibited by them, in order to foim the nucleus of a permanent 
educational museum. 

The reasons advanced by the society in favour of the establishment of 
such a museum, and to which their Lordships returned an entirely favour- 
able reply, will be found set forth in the enclosed memorandum. — (Enclo- 
sure A.) 

The appeal made to the different exhibitors proved very successful, and 
a considerable number of articles were presented to the Government 
accordingly. The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, on 
the motion of the Treasury, requested Her Majesty's Commissioners to 
provide a place for the reception of these articles, which the Commis- 
sioners were happy to do, and they remain at present deposited at Grove 
House, Kensington, until the question of their eventual exliibition to the 
public is decided. But no means at present exist of making such an 
exhibition, notwithstanding the admitted importance of so doing. 

A similar difficulty exists in the case of the valuable collection of 
Models of Inventions now in course of formation under the authority of 
the Commissioners of Patents, through the praiseworthy and unremitting 
exertions of Professor Woodcrofl, the Sup»erintendent of Patent Specifi- 
cations. The very limited space at the disposal of those Commissioners 
soon became foil to overflowing, and they have been under the necessity 
of rejecting many important contributions from the want of means of 
exhibiting or even receiving them. Although Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners have offered to give every accommodation in their power in the 
shape of stowage room on their premises, this in no degree meets the 
requirements of the case ; for while on the one hand only a limited 
amount of assistance can thus be rendered, on the other the present 
inability to arrange, classify, and exhibit the models, entirely defeats the 
object for which this national collection is being formed. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners would also refer to the caae of the 
Trade Museum which' is now in course of formation. You will be aware 
that as respects the two depiurtments of mineral and vegetable |)roduce, 
the Government has at considerable expense^ and with much suooesSi 
taken the necessary steps for their establishment and development in the 
Museum of Economic Geology and the Kew Museum respectively. Bat 
as the important department of animal produce has until now remained 
entirely unrepresented in this country, the Commissioiiers have been 
engaged jointly with the Society of Arts in forming the nucleus of that 
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department, and the result of their labours is to be seen in the interesting 
exhibition now open at the Society of Arts. But not only does the 
limited space there available prevent more than a small portion of the 
collection already formed from being displayed, but even that space must 
very shortly be surrendered for the other purposes of the Society, after 
which no means will exist of keeping open a museum so important to 
the commercial and mercantile interests, and which, from its very nature, 
ought to be a permanent and constantly increasing one. The Council of 
the Society liave addressed pressing representations to the Commissioners, 
pointing out the importance of immediate steps being taken for placing 
this museum on a permanent and practical basis, as has already been 
done in the case of the museums connected with the above-mentioned 
departments of Government 

The case of the Department of Science and Art, which is now tem- 
porarily located in Marlborough House, by the special favour of the 
Crown, cannot be passed by entirely without notice on the present 
occasion ; for not only is the available space at the disposal of the De- 
partment quite inadequate to the proper display of the valuable and 
constantly-increasing museum attached to it, but the whole building 
(including the portion now devoted to the exhibition of part of the 
National Gallery of Paintings) must be surrendered at a period which 
is now rapidly approaching, in order to be prepared for the occupation 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on his attaining the age of 
eighteen years, in pursuance of the provisions of the Act 13 & 14 Vict 
c. 78. 

The Commissioners might enumerate many other instances in which 
the same difficulty of want of space for purposes of exhibition is felt ; but 
they trust that they have stated enough to lead you to the conclusion to 
which they have found themselves compelled to come, viz., that the time 
has arrived when it is expedient that steps should be taken to provide 
for these various wants by means of the erection of a suitable structure, 
adapted alike for the safe deposit and the exhibition to the public of 
collections such as those above indicated. 

Having given their best consideration to the question, the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that an erection of corrugated iron, similar to the 
building of which the plans and specifications are sent herewith (Enclo* 
sure B), will be found to combine in the greatest possible degree the 
various e)^ments desirable in a structure designed for such a purpose. 
Irrespective of its simplicity and cheapness, and the remarkable facility . 
with which it can be constructed, it enjoys the great advantage, in a 
pecuniary point of view, of being designed of a material which possesses 
a permanent pecuniary value, to which the cost of the labour employed 
in its construction bears only a small proportion* While, therefore, it 
could on the one hand be at any time taken down and re-erected, if 
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neoessary, on another aite^ or in another form, at a very trifling ttxpense, 
it oonld, on the other, be re-sold, should drcumstanoeB render it hereafter 
desirable, at no great deterioration of value ; while should it be fonnd 
necessary, on the contrary, to enlarge it, in consequenoe of additional 
accommodation being required, the cost of so doing would be considerably 
less in proportion than the original cost, inasmuch as only two of the four 
sides would have to be extended. 

As respects the locality to be chosen for the erection of such a building 
as that proposed, Her Majesty's Commissioners conceive that the estate at 
Kensington, purchased by the joint contributions of Parliament and 
themselves for the express purpose of promoting the establishment of 
institutions connected with science and the arts, presents every advantage 
for a purpose so entirely within the scope of the objects contemplated in 
that purchase, at the same time that no cost would be ineuired by the 
country in purchasing or renting an appropriate site. 

I am accordingly directed to request that you will have the goodness 
to take the above-mentioned circumstances into your fiivourable con- 
sideration, in the hope that you may be prepared, on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government, to propose to Parliament, in the course of the 
present Session^ the outlay of the sum required for the erection on the 
Kensington Qore estate of a building such as that indicated Her Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners estimate the cost (making the necessary allowance 
for contingencies, but adopting the simplest and most economical form of 
construction) at 12,000{. ; and as it is impossible at present to estimate 
correctly the cost of the fittings, &c., the Commissioners assume that a 
sum of about 8,0002. will have to be added under this head to the 
building estimate, making a total sum required of 15,0002. (fifteen thou- 
sand pounds). 

I have, &c. 
The Bight Honourable Edgar A. Bowrino. 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



Enclosure A. 
Educational Exhibition. 
A Deputation from the Council of the Society of Arts, consisting of Lord 
Ebrington, the Chairman, and Mr. Hany Chester, Y. P., accompanied by 
the Secretary, had an interview witli Lord John Russell on the subject of 
the Qovemment taking advantage of the present collection in St. Martin's 
Hall, for the purpose of establishing a permanent Museum of Education ; 
and subsequently, on the request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the proposal of the Society should be put into writing, the following memo- 
randum was drawn up and communicated to the Government :^* 
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The extent and general character of the collections now in the Exhi- 
bition at St. Martin's Hall may be ascertained by the accompanying 
catalogue. 

They have been got together by the Society of Arts, at a very heavy 
cost, and by very great exertions. 

The Council has long been impressed with the conviction that^ in order 
to maintain the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce of the United Kingdom 
in a condition of progressive improvement, the education of all classes of 
the community must be improved ; and it has been thought that, while the 
acerbity of religious differences continued to prevent the establishment of 
any general system of national education, a great improvement might be 
effected in the means and modes of instruction, and a considerable 
impetus might be given to an improved public opinion on the subject of 
public education, by a general exhibition which should afford a comparison 
not only of the existing means and appliances of instruction, but also 
(as far as possible) of the results which they have produced in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, as well as in foreign countries. 

It was hoped also that for such an object the representatives of the 
different associations for the promotion of public education in this 
country might be induced for the first time to unite ; and that their 
union, even for this limited and specific object, might tend to remove pre- 
judices, and to create a desire for a further and more lasting co-operation. 

These expectations have been realized to a great extent. All parties 
have united to promote the success of the Exhibition ; and its great 
utility has been affirmed by those most competent to judge of ii 

Its defects, viz., a want of dassification, and of the juxtaposition of 
analogous objects, are necessarily incidental to a temporary collection of 
multUarious articles, the property — not of the holders of the Exhibition — 
but of the several Qovemments^ Boards, Associations, Schools, and indi- 
viduals, scholastic and commercial, who have exhibited the objects, and 
who would not consent to break up their collections into fragments, 
difficult to be identified, and impossible to be properly watched. 

These defects, however, would have no place in a permanent national 
museum, where all would be the property of the public, and available for 
the best possible arrangement. 

The Council has always had in view the very great importance of es- 
tablishing, on a permanent footing, an Educational Museum, open without 
difficulty to the visits of all inquirers. 

The principal Educational Societies have already their repositories for 
the exhibition of articles for sale ; but each society exhibits (generally) 
its own articles alone, and ignores those of other societies and of indivi- 
duab unconnected with itself : and, having to a great extent a pecu- 
niary interest in the articles which it exhibits, is not very ready to intro- 
duce competitive noveltiea 
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The interests of education require a central dep6t for the juxtaposition 
and comparison of the things recommended and approved by all the 
educational bodies, of the inventions of individuals unconnected with 
them, and of the material results of the different systems of instruction. 

Great advantages would ensue if, from such a centre, specimens could 
be circulated throughout the United Kingdom ; and if a systematic mode 
of co-operation with foreign countries could be ^ected. 

The {Mresent Exhibition affords an admirable opportunity for the com- 
mencement of a Museum of Education. The collections at St Martin's 
Hall comprise contributions from — 

1. Qovemments, scholastic establishments, and individuals in foreign 

countries and the coloniea 
Many of these articles have been already placed at the disposal of the 
Society for a permanent museum, and many more would doubtless be 
gratuitously applicable to the same object, if it were certainly known 
that such a museum would be established. 

2. Public Boards and Societies for promoting education, and schools, 

public and private, in the United Kingdom. 
Many of these are already at the Society's disposal, and it is probable 
that nearly all of them might be obtained gratuitously, or at a very 
low cost. 

3. ManufiEU^turers and vendors of books, maps, and apparatus. 

The whole of these would probably be available without charge. Their 
admission to such a museum would be the best possible advertisement of 
them. 

Such a museum is not likely to be of a self-supporting character, and 
the Society of Arts has no means applicable to the maintenance of such 
a museum in a state of progressive efficiency. 

The Society of Arts, therefore, proposes that it should hand over to 
the Qovemment such portions of the present collections as are the pro- 
perty of the Society, and that it should use its influence to procure for 
the Government such of the remainder as might be desirable, on condition 
that the Government should provide for the due arrangement and exhi- 
bition of tl;e collection in a permanent museum, to be kept up and added 
to firom time to time. 

If the Government should be unable to provide immediately for the 
due exhibition of the collection, but should be able to provide imme- 
diately for its safe custody, with a view to its being exhibited as soon as 
may be practicable, the Council would be willing to promote such an 
arrangement. 

An early decision is necessary, because the present Exhibition must 
be dosed at St. Martin's Hall on the Slst instant, and because the 
Society must immediately make communications to the owners of the 
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articles exhibited, if it be desired that they should be placed^ at the 
Society's disposal for transfer to the Qovemment. 

The Society has reason to know that a public fonotionary of the 
United States has offered to purchase one of the largest collections in the 
Exhibition, and it is thought probable that similar offers may have been 
made to other exhibitors. 

It would scarcely be creditable to this country that, when one of its 
Societies has brought together from all parts of the world a valuable 
collection of interesting and instructiye objects, instead of means being 
found for retaining it permanently in public use, a foreign Commissioner 
should be allowed to purchase the collection, and transport it to the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

By order of the Coimcil, 
(Signed) P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary. 



Enclosure R 

(1.) 



19, Great Qeorge Street, Westminster, 
London, June 13th, 1855. 

General Specification of Iron Building suited for a Museum. 

The accompanying drawings represent the plan, elevations, and 
section& 

The building would be rectangular in form, 266 feet long, and 126 feet 
broad, and about 30 feet high to the eaves. The floor would be raised 
2 feet off the ground, and be supported by joists resting on main founda- 
tion frames, or on dwarf walls, as may be deemed most advisable. 

The building would cover an area of 3,700 square yards, exclusive of 
the galleries, which give an additional space equal to 2,700 yards, making 
an entire space for exhibition of 6,400 yards, or 1-j. acres. The walls of 
the building would be composed of cast-iron uprights or standards placed 
7 feet apart, and tottled to a^foundation frame of timber, or rest on con- 
crete foundations, as the nature of the ground may render it expedient. 
The spaces between the columns would be filled up with corrugated 
sheets, and the interior of the walls lined with boarding, tongued and 
grooved. 

The lower story would be lighted by windows, filling up the space 
between each alternate pair of standards, the runner which stiffens the 
wall forming the lintel of the same. 

. The building would be covered by three segmented roofs, eacli 42 feet 
span, supported on the outside walls, and on two intermediate rows of 
columns. The trusses would be of malleable iron, 7 feet asunder, and 
covered with cormgated sheete. A sky-light 12 feet wide, and raised 
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18 incbes from the mir&oe, would run along the entire ri^ge of each roof, 
the aioes being fitted with moveable wrougbt4ron louvrea. 

Galleries 42 feet wide would be constructed down each side of the 
building, and fill up the whole space beneath two of the roo&. They 
would be connected at the ends by cross galleries 21 feet wide. And 
these galleries would be carried by a system of longitudinal and cross 
girders — ^the longitudinal girders being placed 14 feet apart, and at an 
equal distance from the outside walls, and supported by columns placed 
14 feet asunder. The cross girders spring from each of the standards of 
the outside walls, the principal ones resting on the interior columns, and, 
the intermediate ones being tottled to the longitudinal girders. Joists 
are fixed between the cross girders, and the flooring spiked to them. 
The galleries are fenced by a light trussed railing, and lighted by the 
sky-lights in roof 

There would be six flights of stairs leading up from the ground-floor, 
one 7 feet wide at each angle, and two in the middle of the nave 14 feet 
wide. The water off the . roof would flow into cast gutters beneath the 
eaves, which would discharge down the main columns of the building, 
and be carried off by a system of pipes beneath the floor. 

A pair of cast ventilators, sufficiently large, would be placed in the 
walls between the windows on both floors, and the vitiated air escape by 
the louvres under the sky-light 

The entrance and exit to the building is effected by the doors placed 
beneath the verandah, within the recess at each end. 

The whole of the iron work would be covered, within and without^ 
with three coats of oil paint, and the interior wood casing varnished two 
coats. 

The cost of the building as above specified, and shown in accompanying 
drawings would be about nine thousand eight hundred pounds (9,800{.) ; 
if with an architectural front of cast-iron from l,000i to l,400i. additional, 
according to design. 

Heating with a system of hot-water pipes giving a radiating surface of 
not less than I65OOO superficial feet, will cost from 9002. to 1,0002. 

(Signed) Chables D. Youno & Co. 

(2.) 
General Remabks. 
The building would be constructed in bays of 14 feet square, or a 
multiple of that number. By adopting this principle, we obtain greater 
economy in first construction, &cility of extension, or removal and re- 
erection. 

In the absence of any instructions to the contrary, the whole building 
is calculated to be of the strongest and most substantial character, and 
the various materials the beat of their respective kinds. 
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The building is calculated to sustaixi a moving load of i 00 lbs. to the 
superficial foot, both in gallery and ground-floor. 

The interior casing renders the waUs double, within which there would 
be a constant current of air, securing comparatively an equable tempera^ 
ture within the building both in summer and winter, and greatly 
facilitating the ventilation and heating. 

The estimates of prices are to be received as proximate, but they may 
be assumed as tolerably near the amounts stated, the circumstances of 
ground and foundations being of an ordinary character. 

(3.) 

Plan, &c. 

{See accompanying engraving). 



IL 

Board of Tradk Report on the above Applioatiok. 

Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, WhitehaU, July Slst, 1855. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your communication, transmitting, 
for their consideration, by desire of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, copy of a letter addressed by Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
urging the importance of an application being made to Parliament in 
the course of the present session for the vote of a sura of 15,000?. for the 
erection (with the necessary fittings, &c.) of a structure of corrugated 
iron on the Kensington Gore Estate, adapted for the purpose of receiving 
and exhibiting various museums and collections connected with science 
and the arts, for which no accommodation can at present be found, and 
submitting drawings and specifications of the building which the Com- 
missioners consider to be best adapted for the object in question. 

My Lords observe that the collections to which the Commissioners 
more especially refer in their letter are the following : — 

1. The Museum of Education, the nucleus of which is at present 

possessed by Her Majesty's Government, although the want of 
space has prevented its being exhibited or turned to any account 
hitherto. 

2. The Museum of Patented Inventions, now in course of formation, 

under the authority of the Commissioners of Patents. 

3. The Trade Museum, of which the mineral and vegetable depart- 

ments are abeady in the possession of the Office of Works and 
the Board of Trade, and exhibited to the public at Kew and the 
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Jermyn Street Maseam respectively, ivhile the animal depart- 
ment of it has just been formed by the joint exertions of the 
Commissioners and the Society of Arts^ and is at present 
temporarily deposited and displayed in the Society's rooms 
imtil arrangements can be made for its permanent exhibition ; 
and, 
4. The Museum at Marlborough House, belonging* to the Science 
and Art Department of this Board, to which more especial 
reference will presently be made. 

As respects the Educational Museum, a subject, however, more espe- 
cially within the province of the Committee of Council on Education, 
my Lords cannot but feel that great advantage would result firom the 
exhibition of the articles already in the possession of the Government, 
combined with those which it may be expected wiU be added to them 
when a proper place for their reception is provided, and that the memo- 
randum from the Society of Arts which is enclosed in the Commissioners' 
letter, and which appears to have been fSeivourably entertained by the 
Lords of the Treasury, contains conclusive arguments in feivour of such 
an exhibition. 

Similar remarks apply to the collection of models of inventions formed 
by the Patent Commissioners, who are stated to be entirely unprovided 
with the means of exliibiting those models in the limited space at their 
disposal, while the importance of their being made available for the 
general use of the public is admitted on all hands. 

With regard to the Animal Produce Museum, my Lords have been 
informed that the Society of Arts are prepared to make over to the Royal 
Commissioners theii* interest in the valuable collection that has been 
formed, on condition of measures being adopted for the immediate recep- 
tion and arrangement of the collection, with a view to its exhibition, and 
its continuance as a permanent and advancing collection. Their Lordships 
cannot but be anxious for the adoption of such measures as may ensure 
the permanent exhibition to the public of this branch of a Museum, 
another department of which is at this moment under their own imme- 
diate control. 

But it is more especially in the case of the Marlborough House 
Museum that my Lords feel the importance of providing proper accom- 
modation without loss of time. Not only will it be necessary in a few 
years' time, as pointed out in the Commissioners' letter^ to make arrange- 
ments for the removal from that building of the whole of the Department 
of Science and Art, but even at present the portion of the house devoted 
to the purposes of the department has proved to be entirely inadequate 
to its pressing requirements. While, on the one hand, its various schools 
are compelled to be dispersed in different parte of the building, and in 
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temporary erections iidjoiniiig it, instead of being contiguous to each 
other ; on the other, the rooms are found to be very ill-suited for the 
purpose of exhibiting the valuable Museum belonging to the department, 
which is so highly appreciated by the public Irrespective of the bad 
light and the great difficulty of maintaining a proper supervision of the 
articles, and their great liability to injury, the want of space has rendered 
it necessary to confine the purchases of articles to small specimens only, 
and at present the de}>artment is quite unable to exhibit many of the 
valuable objects possessed by it. On these grounds my Lords would see 
with much satisfaction the adoption of such measures as may be calcu- 
lated to provide a remedy for the evils in question. 

Their Lordships, taking all these circumstances into consideration, 
have come to the conclusion that the adoption of the i*ecommendations 
made by Her Majesty's Commissioners would be of advantage to the 
public service ; and that it is expedient that an application should be 
made to Parliament in the course of the present Session for the grant of 
the necessary funds accordingly. It further appears to my Lords, that 
the structure of corrugated iron, suggested by the Commissioners, is well 
iidapted for the purpose in question, and they have no doubt that, while 
it possesses all the advantages, in a pecuniary point of view, pointed out 
by the Commissioners, and will be found of great utility in providing 
for present wants, it will at all times, and for a lengthened period, prove 
of much service, through tlie facilities ottered by it for the reception 
and accommodation of aHicles belonging to those various departments of 
the State which are more or less connected with the interests of Educa- 
tion, Science, and Art. 

I have, &c. 

The Secretary to the Treasury, Ja^ies Booth. 

&c. &c. &c. 
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